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BIDDING GOOD-DBY. 


WE have dwelt longer on the leading cha- 
racteristics of this work than may be supposed 
to comport with the general purposes cf a 
periodical, of which criticism is an ancillary 
and collateral, rather than a prominent fea- 
ture; but the occasion is a rare one. The 
book, which is the subject of our comments, 
is one of no common order, and our desire 
has been to pronounce, in the most emphatic 
manner, the ‘‘ Well done!’’ to which all the 
parties, who have contributed to its produc- 





tion, are fairly entitled at our hands; and 
more especially to make such representations 
of its peculiar excellencies as will create, in 
advance, a solicitude, on the part of our 
thoughtful countrywomen, to procure the 
work itself, and, for themselves, form a just 
appreciation of its merits. We might, doubt- 
less, have rendered this article more attract- 
ive, by making copious extracts from the 
most thrilling portions of it ; but, in doing so, 
we might have been guilty of injustice, both 
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to the accomplished author and enterprising 
publishers, by appropriating to our use a share 
of that literary wealth which belongs to them 
alone, and to those American readers who be- 
come copartners, to a certain extent, of the 
common stock, by purchasing the work, and 
reading it, at their leisure, for their own en- 
joyment and special edification. We trust, 
however, we shall infringe no rights by trans- 
ferring to our pages one or two extracts from 
this performance ; nay, that we shall thereby 
stimulate curiosity and create an appetite 
among our readers which shall induce them, 
like Oliver Twist, to ‘‘ask for more,’’ and for 
still more, till troops upon troops of anxious 
expectants shall, amidst general congratula- 
tions, crowd around the rich and varied viands 
of the common banquet table, and partake the 
feast. 

We select, first, the history of a bear-hunt, 
describing the mode in which the bear is pur- 
sued, attacked, and slain :— 

‘*The dogs are carefully trained not to en- 
gage in contest with the bear, but to retard 
his flight. While one engrosses his attention 
ahead, a second attacks him in the rear; and, 
always alert and each protecting the other, it 
rarely happens that they are seriously injured, 
or that they fail to delay the animal until the 
hunters come up. 

‘Let us suppose a bear scented out at the 
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THE BRAK 


easily ; for one makes a feint of thrusting a 
spear at the right side, and, as the animal 
turns with his arms towards the threatened 
attack, the left is unprotected and receives the 
death-wound. 

“*But if there be only one hunter, he does 
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base of an iceberg. The Esquimaux examines 
the track with sagacious care, to determine its 
age and direction, and the speed with which 
the animal was moving when he passed along. 
The dogs are set upon the trail, and the hunter 
courses over the ice at their side in silence. 
As he turns the angle of the berg his game 
is in view before him, stalking probably along 
with quiet march, sometimes snuffing the air 
suspiciously, but making, nevertheless, for a 
nest of broken hummocks. The dogs spring 
forward, opening in a wild wolfish yell, the 
driver shrieking ‘Nannook! nannook!’ and 
all straining every nerve in pursuit. 

‘*The bear rises on his haunches, inspects 
his pursuers, and starts off at fullspeed. The 
hunter, as he runs, leaning over his sledge, 
seizes the traces of a couple of his dogs and 
liberates them from their burden. It is the 
work of a minute; for the motion is not 
checked, and the remaining dogs rush on with 
apparent ease. 

**Now, pressed more severely, the bear 
makes for an iceberg and stands at bay, while 
his two foremost pursuers halt at a short dis- 
tance and quietly await the arrival of the 
hunter. At this moment the whole pack are 
liberated ; the hunter grasps his lance, and, 
tumbling through the snow and ice, prepares 
for the encounter. 

‘* If there be two hunters, the bear is killed 
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not hesitate. Grasping the lance firmly in his 
hands, he provokes the animal to pursue him 
by moving rapidly across its path, and then 
running as if to escape. But hardly is its 
long unwieldy body extended for the solicited 
chase, before with a rapid jump the hunter 
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doubles on his track and runs back toward his 
first position. The bear is in the act of turn- 
ing after him again when the lance is plunged 
into the left side below the shoulder. 
terously has this thrust to be made, that an 
unpractised hunter has often to leave his spear 
in the side of his prey and run for his life. 
But even then, if well aided by the dogs, a 
cool, skilful man seldom fails to kill his ad- 
versary. 

‘*Many wounds are received by the Etah 
Bay Esquimaux in these encounters: the bear 
is looked upon as more fierce in that neighbor- 
hood, and about Anoatok and Rennselaer Bay, 
than around the broken ice to the south. He 
uses his teeth much more generally than is 
supposed by systematic writers. The hug- 
ging, pawing, and boxing, which characterize 
the black and grizzly bears, are resorted to by 
him only under peculiar circumstances. While 
wandering over his icy fields, he will rear him- 
self upon his hind-legs to enlarge his circle of 
vision; and I have often seen him in this atti- 
tude pawing the air, as if practising for an 
apprehended conflict. But it is only when 
absolutely beset, or when the female is de- 
fending her cub, that the Polar bear shows 
fight upon its haunches. Among seven hunt- 
ers who visited the brig last December, no 
less than five were scarred by different teeth- 
wounds of bears. Two of these had been bit 
in the calves of the legs while running; and 
one, our friend Metek, had received a like dis- 
honorable wound somewhat higher. Our dogs 
were seized by the nape of the neck, and flung 
violently many paces to one side.”’ 

We will now furnish an illustration of an 
actual encounter with a bear and her cub :— 

‘* After two hours’ walking, the travel im- 
proved, and, on nearing a plain about nine 
miles from where they had left the sledge, 
they were rejoiced to see a she-bear and her 
eub. They had tied the dogs securely, as they 
thought; but Toodla and four others had 
broken loose and followed them, making their 
appearance within an hour. They were thus 
able to attack the bear at once. 

‘*Hans, who to the simplicity of an Esqui- 
maux united the shrewd observation of a 
hunter, describes the contest which followed 
8o craphically that I try to engraft some of the 
quz:ntness of his description upon Mr. Mor- 
ton’s report. The bear fled; but the little one 


being unable either to keep ahead of the dogs 

or to keep pace with her, she turned back, and, 

putting her head under its haunches, threw it 

some distance ahead. The cub safe for the 
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moment, she would wheel round and face the 
dogs, so as to give it a chance to run away ; 
but it always stopped just as it alighted, till 
she came up and threw it ahead again: it 
seemed to expect her aid, and would not goon 
without it. Sometimes the mother would run 
a few yards ahead, as if to coax the young one 
up to her, and when the dogs came up she 
would turn on them and drive them back ; 
then, as they dodged her blows, she would 
rejoin the cub and push it on, sometimes put- 
ting her head under it, sometimes catching it 
in her mouth by the nape of the neck. 

‘‘For a time she managed her retreat with 
great celerity, leaving the two men far in the 
rear. They had engaged her on the land-ice ; 
but she led the dogs in-shore, up a-small 
stony valley which opened into the interior. 
But, after she had gone a mile and a half, her 
pace slackened, and, the little one being jaded, 
she soon came to a halt. 

‘“*The men were then only half a mile be- 
hind; and, running at full speed, they soon 
came up to where the dogs were holding her 
at bay. The fight was now a desperate one. 
The mother never went more than two yards 
ahead, constantly looking at the cub. When 
the dogs came near her, she would sit upon 
her haunches and take the little one between 
her hind legs, fighting the dogs with her paws, 
and roaring so that she could have been heard 
a mile off. ‘Never,’ said Morton, ‘was an 
animal more distressed.’ She would stretch 
her neck and snap at the nearest dog with her 
shining teeth, whirling her paws like the arms 
of a windmill. If she missed her aim, not 
daring to pursue one dog lest the others should 
harm the cub, she would give a great roar of 
baffled rage, and go on pawing, and snapping, 
and facing the ring, grinning at them with her 
mouth stretched wide. 

‘* When the men came up, the little one was 
perhaps rested, for it was able to turn round 
with her dam, no matter how quick she moved, 
so as to keep always in front of her belly. The 
five dogs were all the time frisking about her 
actively, tormenting her like so many ga<- 
flies ; indeed, they made it difficult to draw a 
bead on at her without killing them. But 
Hans, lying on his elbow, took a quiet aim 
and shot her through the head. She dropped 
and rolled over dead without moving a muscle. 

‘“‘The dogs sprang toward her at once; but 
the cub jumped upon her body and reared up, 
for the first time growling hoarsely. They 
seemed quite afraid of the little creature, she 
fought so actively and made so much noise ; 
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and, while tearing mouthfuls of hair from the 
dead mother, they would spring aside the 
minute the cub turned toward them. The 
men drove the dogs off for a time, but were 
obliged to shoot the cub at last, as she would 
not quit the body. 

‘* Hans fired into her head. It did not reach 
the brain, though it knocked her down; but 


she was still able to climb on her mother’s | 


body and try to defend it still, ‘her mouth 
bleeding like a gutter-spout.’ They were 
obliged to dispatch her with stones.’’ 

The following extract may give our readers 
some idea of the more important results at- 
tending this expedition, containing, as it does, 
the announcement of a discovery of so deeply 
interesting a nature, that it has already given 
rise to a variety of speculations among scien- 
tific men, and which will be likely to quicken 
and impart new life to the already eager spirit 
of adventure :— 

‘*As Morton, leaving Hans and his dogs, 
passed between Sir John Franklin Island and 
the narrow beach-line, the coast became more 
wall-like, and dark masses of porphyritic rock 
abutted intothesea. With growing difficulty, 
he managed to climb from rock to rock, in 
hopes of doubling the promontory and sight- 
ing the coasts beyond, but the water kept en- 
croaching more and more on his track. 

‘*It must have been an imposing sight, as 
he stood at the termination of his journey, 
looking out upon the great waste of waters 
before him. Not a ‘speck of ice,’ to use his 
own words, could be seen. There, from a 
height of four hundred and eighty feet, which 
commanded a horizon of almost forty miles, 
his ears were gladdened with the novel music 
of dashing waves; and a surf, breaking in 
among the rocks at his feet, stayed his further 
progress. 

** Beyond this cape all is surmise. The high 
ridges to the northwest dwindled off into low 
blue knobs, which blended finally with the 
air. Morton called the cape, which baffled his 
labors, after his commander ; but I have given 
it the more enduring name of Cape Constitu- 
tion. 

**The homeward journey, as it was devoted 
to the completion of his survey and developed 
no new facts, I need not give. But I am re- 
luctant to close my notice of this discovery of 
an open sea, without adding that the details 
of Mr. Morton’s narrative harmonized with the 
observations of all our party. Ido not pro- 
pose to discuss here the causes or conditions 
of this phenomenon. How far it may extend— 
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whether it exists simply as a feature of the 
immediate region, or as part of a great and 
unexplored area communicating with a Polar 
basin—and what may be the argument in favor 
of one or the other hypothesis, or the explana- 
tion which reconciles it with established laws, 
may be questions for men skilled in scientific 
deductions. Mine has been the more humble 
duty of revording what we saw. Coming as it 
did, a mysterious fluidity in the midst of vast 
plains of solid ice, it was well calculated to 
arouse emotions of the highest order; and I 
do not believe there was a man among us who 
did not long for the means of embarking upon 
its bright and lonely waters. But he whomay 
be content to follow our story for the next few 
months will feel, as we did, that a controlling 
necessity made the desire a fruitless one. 
‘*An open sea near the Pole, or even an 
open Polar basin, has been a topic of theory 
for a long time, and has been shadowed forth 
to some extent by actual or supposed dis- 
coveries. As far back as the days of Barentz, 
in 1596, without referring to the earlier and 
more uncertain chronicles, water was seen to 
the eastward of the northernmost cape of, 
Novaia Zemlia; and, until its limited extent 
was defined by direct observation, it was as- 
sumed to be the sea itself. The Dutch fisher- 
men above and around Spitzbergen pushea 
their adventurous cruises throu:h the ice into 
open spaces varying in size and form with the 
season and the winds; and Dr. Scoresby, a 
venerated authority, alludes to such vacancies 
in the floe as pointing in argument to a freedom 
of movement from the north, inducing open 
water in the neighborhood of the Pole. Baron 
Wrangell, when forty miles from the coast of 
Arctic Asia, saw, as he thought, a ‘vast, il- 
limi#able ocean,’ forgetting for the moment 
how narrow are the limits of human vision on 
a sphere. So, still more recently, Captain 
Penny proclaimed a sea in Wellington Sound, 
on the very spot where Sir Edward Belcher 
has since left his frozen ships ; and my pre- 
decessor, Captain Inglefield, from the mast- 
head of his little vessel, announced an ‘ open 
Polar basin’ but fifteen miles off from the ice 
which arrested our progress the next year. 
**All these illusory discoveries were no 
doubt chronicled with perfect integrity ; and 
it may seem to others, as since I have left the 
field it sometimes does to myself, that my 
own, though on a larger scale, may one day 
pass within the same category. Unlike the 
others, however, that which I have ventured 
to call an open sea has been travelled for 
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many miles along its coast, and was viewed 
from an elevation of five hundred and eighty 
feet, still without a limit, moved by a heavy 
swell, free of ice, and dashing in surf against 
a rock-bound shore. 

*‘It is impossible, in reviewing the facts 
which connect themselves with this discovery 
—the melted snow upon the rocks, the crowds 
of marine birds, the limited but still advanc- 
ing vegetable life, the rise of the thermometer 
in the water—not to be struck with their bear- 
ing on the question of a milder climate near 
the Pole. To refer them all to the modifica- 
tion of temperature induced by the proximity 
of open water is only to change the form of 
the question ; for it leaves the inquiry un- 
satisfied — What is the cause of the open 
water ? 

‘‘This, however, is not the place to enter 
upon such a discussion. There is no doubt 
on my mind that, at a time within historical 
and even recent limits, the climate of this 
region was milder than it is now. I might 
base this opinion on the fact, abundantly 
developed by our expedition, of a secular ele- 
vation of the coast-line. But, independently 
of the ancient beaches and terraces and other 
geological marks which show that the shore 
has risen, the stone huts of the natives are 
found scattered along the line of the bay in 
spots now so fenced in by ice as to preclude all 
possibility of the hunt, and of course of habi- 
tation by men who rely on it for subsistence. 

‘‘Tradition points to these as once favorite 
hunting-grounds near open water. At Rensse- 
laer Harbor, called by the natives Aunatok, or 
the Thawing-Place, we met with huts in quite 
tolerable preservation, with the stone pedes- 
tals still standing which used to sustain the 
carcasses of the captured seals and walrus. 
Sunny Gorge, and a large indentation in Dallas 
Bay which bears the Esquimaux name of the 
Inhabited Place, showed us the remains of a 
village, surrounded by the bones of seals, 
walrus, and whales—all now cased in ice. In 
impressive connection with the same facts, 
showing not only the former extension of the 
Esquimaux race to the higher north, but the 
climatic changes which may perhaps be still 
in progress there, is the sledge-runner which 
Mr. Morton saw on the shores of Morris Bay, 
in latitude 81°. It was made of the bone of a 
whale, and worked out with skilful labor. 

‘In this recapitulation of facts, I am not 
entering upon the question of a warmer cli- 
mate impressed upon this region in virtue of 
a physical law which extends the isotherms 
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toward the Poie. Still less am I disposed to 
express an opinion as to the influence which 
ocean-currents may exert on the temperature 
of these far northern regions: there is at least 
one man, an officer in thé same service with 
myself, and whose scientific investigations do 
it honor, with whom I am content to leave 
that discussion. But I would respectfully 
suggest to those whose opportunities facilitate 
the inquiry, whether it may not be that the 
Gulf Stream, traced already to the coast of 
Novaia Zemlia, is deflected by that peninsula 
into the space around the Pole. It would 
require a change in the mean summer tempera- 
ture of only a few degrees to develop the peri- 
odical recurrence of open water. The condi- 
tions which define the line of perpetual. snow 
and the limits of the glacier formation may 
have certainly a proximate application to the 
problem of such water-spaces near the Pole.’’ 
We are happy, in conclusion, to be able to 
increase the interest of this brief notice of 
Dr. Kane’s labors, by the following graphic 
stanzas, contributed by a lady-poet of this 
city, not unknown to fame, in which a felici- 
tous and merited tribute is paid to his moral 
courage and heroism :— 
* Wild fields of ice gleam cold and bright— 
Around are frozen snows— 
Aud, with portentous ruddy light, 
The Aurora grandly glows. 
A ship stands bound by rugged walls 
Of adamantine glass ; 
Lonely she stands, while night appals, 
And tempests howling pass. 
The grim bear, silent, eyes the form 
Of that devoted bark, 
And, ruthless as the Arctic storm, 
He growls his purpose dark. 
The bony wolf's sharp echoing cry 
Resounds from wilds afar, 
And, twinkling in the deep profound, 
Is seen no guiding star. 
All-cheering Hope her syren lay 
Sings not amidst the gloom ; 
No warmth, no food, no light of day, 
Naught but an icy tomb. 
Though fierce the conflict, sharp the pain, 
On that disastrous night, 
Yet, calm and prudent, gallant Kane 
Stood in collected might: 
Resolved he stood, with purpose high, 
To face his ghastly foes— 
The savage beast, the stormy sky, 
The dreary realm of snows. 
His meed obtained, fair Science smiles 
Upon her trophied son ; 
In Western lands, in Eastern Isles, 
What honors has he won! 
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‘‘OLD DOMINION.” 


BRYCE. 


Tuere was not, in the palmy days of Old ; and, in the family of her uncle, Colonel Leigh, 


Virginia, a finer estate than Belle-Air. Its 
noble mansion crowned a hill of gentle slope, 
along the foot of which rippled the waters of 
James River, the intermediate space consisting 
of a broad and ample lawn shaded with mag- 
nificent forest-trees. For miles back extended 
the plantations, which, with their rows of 
neat cabins, spacious barns, and well-ordered 
fences, afforded an appearance of wealth and 
prosperity not so familiar in these latter days. 
From the portico, which fronted on the river, 
the eye wandered over a landscape of surpass- 
ing beauty, through which might be traced, 
for many a mile, the meanderings of the 
stream; while, in the distant back-ground, 
the soft line of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
blended with the sky. 

It was early in the summer, when flowers 
are fresh, and trees wear their greenest foli- 
age, when the birds sing their sweetest lays, 
and the country offers its brightest charms to 
lure the denizens of the heated city from care 
and toil to its sweet repose. Seated on the 
portico at Belle-Air was a party who seemed 
fully to appreciate the privileges they enjoyed. 
First there was Colonel Leigh, a true speci- 
men of the old-time gentleman of the South- 
ern school; proud, yet affable; stern, and 
often dogmatical, yet kind and courteous; 
prompt to anger, yet quick to forgive; with 
all the sentiments of generosity and hospi- 
tality which so proverbially belonged to his 
class. On the Colonel’s right, in an attitude 
of gentle entreaty, half playful, half wilful, 
was a girl of nineteen. To say she was beau- 
tiful would feebly express the graceful ma- 
jesty of her bearing, or the loveliness of her 
person. In form and mind, Laura Beverly 
was worthy of her lineage, a pure type of that 
high beauty for which the ‘‘Old Dominion’’ 
has been so celebrated. She was a very 
woman, too, in all her glory and some of her 
weaknesses. and 
heiress of the broad estates of Belle-Air; yet, 
orphan only in name, she had experienced 
none of the trials or misfortunes of that state. 


Laura was an orphan, 


she had enjoyed the tenderest care and affec- 
tion, sharing equally with an only daughter 
the love and attention of her kind relatives. 
Lettie Leigh, who nestled close to her father 
on the other side, smiling artlessly at her 
cousin’s earnestness, offered a striking con- 
trast in appearance to Laura. She too was 
lovely; but her soft blue eyes, her auburn 
ringlets, and her fairy form, however charm- 
ing, gave not the regal air to her beauty which 
shone in every movement of her companion. 
The fourth and last member of the little party 
was Mrs. Leigh, a gentle and beloved matron, 
who had been, in her younger days, the coun- 
terpart of Lettie; nay, she was still fair, for 
her life had been one of harmony, and time 
had dealt gently with her. At the moment I 
have intruded upon the party, a discussion 
was going on between the uncle and niece, to 
which the others were animated listeners. 

‘* Nay, dear uncle, you must let me have 
my way in this; there can be no harm; and 
it will be such fun,’’ urged Laura. 

**T tell you frankly, my dear, that I disap- 
prove your idea. Even a frolic, which im- 
parts deception, is wrong; and then it is 
undignified,’’ said Colonel Leigh. 

‘*Ay! theré’s the rub, uncle. 
goodness’ sake, don’t harness me with dignity 
yet awhile. Let me have my girl’s freedom 
for a space. I shall be shackled with forms 
and dignity soon enough.’’ 

‘*But you know, Laura, I have expressed 
certain views, in connection with yourself and 
Mr. Wortham, which would render such a 
proceeding not only unseemly, but it might 
prove highly embarrassing.’’ 

‘*That is jus the secret of my plan, uncle. 
You wish me to -uarry Mr. Wortham; and I 
have vowed, if I ever do marry, that I must 
be loved for myself, and not my estate.’’ 

**Laura,’’ said Colonel Leigh, ‘‘ you are 
forgetful. Why should you think that your 
uncle would sacrifice your happiness, or that 
a Virginia gentleman, your equal in wealth 
and birth, was a mere mercenary fortune 


Now, for 


Her parents had died while she was an infant ; } hunter ?’’ 
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‘*Pardon me, dear uncle; I had no unkind 
thoughts of you; but I confess the eagerness 
with which Mr. Wortham appears to embrace 
an almost forgotten, and never a binding pro- 
position, and his apparent readiness to take a 
bride he has never seen, strikes me unfavora- 
bly; besides, I hear from Richmond that he 
has already been congratulated on winning 
the heiress.”’ 

**Some idle gossip. You wrong Mr. Wort- 
ham, and scarcely do justice to your uncle, in 
your version. In making very natural in- 
quiry after the family, Mr. Wortham men- 
tioned, what he was aware was well known to 
me, that, between your father and his, there 
had been some hope expressed, rather an 
agreement made, that a union might be ef- 
fected at the proper time between their chil- 
dren. It seems his father, with whom you 
were, when a child, a great favorite, laid 
considerable stress on this point in his last 
letters to Charles ; but I assure you there was 
nothing exceptionable in the modest and un- 
presuming manner in which it was referred 
to by him. The excellent character which 
Charles Wortham bears, and his gentlemanly 
deportment, did incline me to hope, I confess 
it, that Providence would conform events to 
the views of your parents.”’ 

**Uncle,’’ said Laura, in a low, earnest tone, 
‘*T don’t like these infantile betrothals ; they 
seem a sacrilege on the holiest feelings of our 
nature.’’ 

‘*Laura, you misunderstand altogether the 
subject. There could never have been a 
thought on the part of your father, or Gene- 
ral Wortham, to force the inclination of their 
children, any more than I would force from 
my side this dear girl, should the heir of Red- 
wood return worthy of her hand. Do you 
not know that a similar misunderstanding 
existed between his father and myself? Such 
things have been customary among our gen- 
try from the earliest time; and many a happy 
union has been the result; princely estates 
have been preserved, and our class strength- 
ened.”’ 

‘The heir of Redwood! Why, Lettie, are 
you to be the mistress of yon stately old 
castle, which has been so long shut up that it 
is inhabited, they say, by ghosts and ghouls ?”’ 
And, as Laura spoke, she pointed to where, 
some miles distant, there rose, amid a park 
of ancient oaks, a mansion of baronial propor- 
tions and appearance. 

‘ How do I know, Lolah ?’’ said Lettie, while 
a faint blush, suffused her cheek. 
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‘*Uncle,’’ said Laura, ‘‘I am going to talk 
both seriously and sensibly. I wish you to 
permit me to carry out my plan. If I have to 
receive Mr. Wortham in my own proper cha- 
racter, knowing what I do, and under the 
constraint I cannot resist, I shall never like 
him, if he were a Chevalier Crighton. Let 
this little fairy here be, for the time, the 
heiress of Belle-Air; and a charming one she 
will make. I will be your dutiful daughter. 
If Charles Wortham falls in love with her, 
you will have a son to your mind; and I will 
wait for the wandering heir of Redwood. On 
the contrary, if the fates have decreed our 
union, an ¢claircissement will be quite roman- 
tic. But, if nothing comes of all this, we shall 
have some fun; and Mr. Wortham, as a true 
chevalier, will forgive and laugh at a girl’s 
frolic.’’ 

There was something in Laura’s reasoning 
which shook the Colonel’s resolution; and, 
when his wife, who knew the somewhat wilful 
disposition of her niece, and judged, with 
woman’s tact, that the only chance of con- 
trolling her inclination was to indulge her 
fancy, added her persuasion, he was ready to 
yield. 

‘*And suppose I consent to this masque- 
rade, how are you to keep it up, foolish child, 
without detection through your servants ?”’ 

‘* Trust me for that, uncle. Cato is a mira- 
cle of discretion, and rules his subordinates 
most absolutely. I will go now and give him 
his lesson. In the mean time, Lettie dear, 
just con over your own part.’’ And, so say- 
ing, Laura danced off in high glee. 

Colonel Leigh gave a sigh, Lettie uttered a 
low laugh, and the kind-hearted Mrs. Leigh 
applied herself to soothe her husband’s some- 
what ruffled humor. 

Scarce half an hour had passed ere Laura 
returned, and, throwing a bunch of keys in 
her cousin’s lap, she said: ‘‘ There, my dear, 
you are now mistress of Belle-Air, and we 
your guests. Here comes Cato for his orders ; 
so let us have the most princely entertain- 
ment your establishment will afford.’’ 

Lettie, who was quite a little actress, as- 
sumed her charge with an air of mock gravity ; 
and when Cato, the fine old negro steward, 
whose dignity and manners might have put 
many a modern gentleman to the blush, ap- 
proached with a smile to receive instructions 
about the dinner, they were given without 
embarrassment, and with all the address 
which would be required to carry out the 
farce. 
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As the weather was quite pleasant, Colonel 
Leigh ordered his horse to ride to one of the 
neighboring plantations; and the ladies re- 


tired to their morning avocations. 


It was considerably past noon, and near the 
dinner hour, when the ladies, having made 
some slight change in their dress, again en- 
tered the portico to watch for the return of 
the Colonel. It was not many minutes be- 
fore he was seen riding up the avenue, accom- 
panied by two cavaliers, whose appearance at 
once betokened not only strangers, but travel- 
lers. 

“Our guest exclaimed Laura. ‘‘ Now, 
Lettie— Laura, I mean—your part commences 
But who can the 

‘*And which is 


? 


in earnest; play it well. 

other be ?’’ she exclaimed. 

Mr. Wortham, think you ?’’ 
‘*The slightest one on the right,’’ said Let- 

tie. ‘* How gracefully he rides !’’ 

** No, by my faith! he is the tall and stately 

See! he sits firm as Ceur de 


But ring for Cato, 


one on the left. 
Lion on his war-horse ! 
dear.’’ 

The prompting was unnecessary, for the old 
servitor at that moment made his appearance 
with his aids, in the shape of two likely young 
negroes, to take the gentlemen’s horses. With 
a hearty politeness and urbanity, Cato re- 
ceived the cavalcade, took their horses, which 
he consigned to his assistants, and ushered 
in the guests with every demonstration of 
welcome. 

Colonel Leigh presented his companions 
first to his wife as Mr. Charles Wortham, and 
his friend, Mr. Leftwell, and then said: ‘* My 
niece and daughter, gentlemen.”’ 

It was only from the keys which Lettie still 
carried, and the movement of old Cato, not 
unintentional, it might be, in asking some in- 
struction, that they were led to distinguish 
her.as the mistress of the mansion. 

The surmise of Lettie the 
slightest figure was Charles Wortham; he 
was handsome, nay, almost too handsome, 
with bright black eyes, regular features, a 
graceful form, and a profusion of glossy curls. 
Yet there was a manly air which forbid the 
idea of effeminacy, and a sincere expression 
which at once enlisted sympathy. 

There was a little triumph in Lettie’s smile, 
and a shade of disappointment on Laura’s 
brow, when his name was announced. As the 
eyes of the heiress rested, however, on his 
companion, a quick flush passed over her face, 
leaving it unusually pale; and a strange light 
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gleamed from her eyes as they fell beneath 
his gaze. His was indeed a form of stately 
beauty, with youthful grace and manly dig- 
nity combined ; his hair was light, and curled 
closely around his well-shaped head ; his brow 
was smooth and ample; his eyes, fringed with 
dark, heavy lashes, were blue, large, and 
thoughtful, save that, when he spoke or 
moved, they fairly flashed with light; his 
nose was straight, with delicate nostrils; his 
mouth firm and well formed, and on his short 
upper lip was a full brown moustache ; his 
complexion was fair, except where browned 
by exposure; and, though his form was one 
of great power and strength, his movements 
were elastic, and his step graceful. In fact, a 
more proper cavalier, in field or hull, it would 
have been difficult to find. 

After the usual salutations, and inquiries 
as to the journey, Colonel Leigh, addressing 
his daughter for the first time, in her assumed 
character, said: ‘‘My dear, it is near your 
dinner hour, I suspect; and you had better 
make Cato show these gentlemen their apart- 
ments.’’ 

When the party reassembled at the dinner- 
table, Laura and Lettie seemed in some re- 
spects to have exchanged characters as well as 
names. The former was as quiet and reserved, 
though a shade more thoughtful and sedate, 
as her cousin had ever been; while Lettie, 
entering into the true spirit of the farce, 
played her part with inimitable tact and 
grace. Charles Wortham alluded to his 
friend, Mr. Leftwell, as a young English gen- 
tleman with whom he had formed an acquaint- 
ance in Europe, which mutual tastes and 
sympathies had ripened into friendship; and 
the subject of travel having been broached, 
the latter gentleman displayed a store of rich 
and varied information with which his hearers 
were greatly entertained. Indeed, the marked 
interest which Laura evinced in the discourse 
of Mr. Leftwell was apparent; and Colonel 
Leigh certainly experienced some qualms of 
dissatisfaction at the entanglement which the 
masquerade seemed likely to produce. The 
bright and spirited Charles Wortham ap- 
peared, however, to be perfectly satisfied with 
his place beside the soi-disant heiress, whose 
frankness and gayety were congenial to his 
own disposition ; and, so far from envying his 
friend’s qualities, he did all he could to bring 
him out, and set off his brilliant discourse. 
The Englishman naturally addressed his at- 
tentions more particularly to Laura, and, 
without ostentation, lent himself easily to the 
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entertainment of the party. And even the 
Colonel was entertained, despite his inward 
vexation over the anticipated contretemps. 

Conversation, music, and a moonlight stroll 
ocoupied the afternoon and evening; and the 
party separated for the night with a general 
sense of enjoyment, but with various and 
somewhat confused emotions. 


Colonel Leigh was serious, very serious. 
“IT do not like this masquerade at all; it 
must end,’ said he. ‘I knew something 
would come of it.’’ 

‘* What is there wrong, my dear; and how 
will you end it?’’ asked his wife, quietly. 

‘What is there wrong, madam? Why, 
the threatened disappointment of my hopes ; 
and I shall end it simply by making the girls 
resume their proper places in the morning, 
and asking the young gentlemen to excuse 
this wild freak.’’ 

‘*My dear,’’ said his wife, but 
firmly, ‘‘if you have any very serious wishes 
in regard to Laura, believe me, you will only 
thwart them the more surely by constraint. 
It would be an awkward thing to break rudely 
in upon her little plot now, and cause her 
embarrassment, and perhaps mortification, 
which would go far to defeat your views.”’ 

“But you do not see, madam, that the 
whole thing has commenced at cross pur- 
poses? Here is Charles Wortham devoting 
himself as assiduously to Lettie, and seeming 
as contented as if she were really the heiress 
of Belle-Air, and the whole matter arranged ; 
while Laura shows an interest in this English- 
man I never before knew her to exhibit for any 
one else. I tell you it is all wrong, madam.’’ 

** But, my husband, will you right it by the 
course you propose? Believeme,no. Laura 
has dreaded, or rather felt a repugnance to 
this meeting ever since it was spoken of; and 
only by consenting to her innocent scheme 
dia I believe Charles Wortham would have 
any chance to win her regards. As for the 
rest, I think you attribute too much import- 
ance to trifles. Charles and Lettie were natu- 
rally the most embarrassed of the party—he 
from ignorance of the plot, she from having 
no interest in it. As for Mr. Leftwell, he is 
certainly a highly accomplished and remarka- 
bly fascinating young man; yet Charles does 
not appear to disadvantage beside him.”’ 

‘* Well, my dear, I only wish the farce were 
well over,’’ said Colonel Leigh, yielding, with 
a sigh, to his wife’s persuasion, and preparing 
tu retire. 
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Laura and Lettie occupied the same apart- 
ment, and had no sooner dismissed the at- 
tendant than the latter exclaimed: ‘* Well, 
dear Laura, how did I play my part ?’’ 

‘* Admirably, dear; so well that you bid 
fair to carry off the prize.” 

‘* Now, Laura, that wasn’t kind,’’ said Let- 
tie, the tears springing to her eyes. 

‘“‘Why, sweet child,’’ exclaimed the other, 
folding her in a warm embrace, ‘‘ you could 
not think I meant to be otherwise. No, in- 
deed, Lettie, I shall never fancy Mr. Wortham 
as a husband, though I might like him well 
enough as a kinsman.”’ 

‘* Now, don’t,’”’ said Lettie, blushing, ‘ or I 
shall come right out, and spoil all your plot.’’ 

‘‘ There, then,’’ said Laura, kissing her, ‘I 
won’t, for that would be too awkward; and I 
half suspect my uncle had a mind to do it 
any how.”’ 

‘“‘So did I,” said Lettie, slyly. ‘ He 
thought Richard Caur de Lion was about to 
make a conquest.’’ 

‘* How can you, Lettie ?’’ exclaimed Laura, 
reddening in her turn—‘‘ a gentleman I never 
saw or heard of before.”’ 

‘* And yet a very proper man. But there! 
there! sweet coz, let us sign a truce.’’ And 
the laughing girl entwined her arms about 
her cousin’s neck, and gave her the kiss of 


peace. 


‘Well, Wortham, my boy, you are not dis- 
appointed in your fiancée ?”’ asked Leftwell. 

‘“*Why, yes! but that kind of disappoint- 
ment to which one becomes easily reconciled. 
She is certainly an angel of grace and love- 
liness; though, perhaps, I should have 
expected a little more embarrassment in re- 
ceiving me under our peculiar relation.’’ 

‘‘You are certainly hard to please,’’ said 
the other, ‘‘if you object to too kind a recep- 
tion from such a source.”’ 

‘*No! no!’’ exclaimed Charles Wortham. 
‘*T am perfectly satisfied ; and I should think 
you might find equal contentment if you 
could only make yourself out to be the wan- 
dering heir of Redwood.”’ 

A singular expression, half smile, half 
frown, passed quickly over Leftwell’s fea- 
tures. He merely asked: ‘‘ How so ?’’ 

‘““Why, his father and Colonel Leigh en- 
tered into the same sort of arrangement, I 
believe, as did Major Beverly and my own.’’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Englishman, quietly. 
‘Well, he will be a happy fellow if he can 
win that proud, high beauty—as surely, as I 
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trust, dear Wortham, you will secure your 
own lovely bride.”’ 


A fortnight had passed very pleasantly in- 
deed, but not without its anxieties to Mrs. 
Leigh, its annoyances to the Colonel, and a 
few contretemps among the young folks. The 
plot had been kept, however, perfectly secret 
from the visitors. Since the truce, signed 
and sealed on the first evening, Laura and Let- 
tie had been as affectionate and cordial as 
ever, but perhaps less confidential; there was 
& preoccupied air in each, undiscovered by 
the other, because the change was mutual, 
but apparent to Colonel and Mrs. Leigh. 

As for Charles Wortham, he- appeared the 
very personification of happiness and con- 
tentment; while his friend Leftwell, around 
whose lips there was wreathed an occasional 
smile of mysterious meaning, seemed just as 
happy, though more sedate. 

Colonel Leigh, however, was restless; and 
even kind Mrs. Leigh did not always exhibit 
her wonted equanimity. 

‘*Thank Heaven!’’ exclaimed the Colonel, 
as he sat smoking on the piazza, one after- 
noon, while the younger part of the company 
were strolling on the lawn, ‘‘the farce will 
end to-morrow. I shall accompany these 
gentlemen a short distance on their way, and 
explain, as I best can, this foolish masque- 
rade.’’ 

“They leave, then, to-morrow ?’’ asked his 
wife. 

‘Yes, for a tour over the mountains, and 
will rejoin us at the Springs.’’ 

Mrs. Leigh mused awhile, then said: ‘‘ My 
dear, have you ascertained fully from Charles 
who this Mr. Leftwell is ?’’ 

Colonel Leigh started somewhat as he re- 
plied: ‘‘ Yes, a gentleman of wealth and 
excellent family. At least, thus much Charles 
learned of the English ambassador in Paris, at 
whose house he met him. But why?’’ 

** Because I think it imports the happiness 
of our dear Laura to know,’ 

** You don’t think so?’’ 

**T do.”’ 

** And Charles Wortham ?’’ 

“If I mistake not, has found all the conso- 
lation he desires.”’ 

‘But Lettie—she has been betrothed, you 
know, madam, to the heir of Redwood.”’ 

‘*My dear husband, if Lettie has made her 
choice, and one so worthy as this, I know 
you will never permit that affair to mar her 
happiness. And, if Paul Lacy chooses to loi- 
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ter in foreign lands, supposing he knows or 
remembers or cares anything about it, he 
must not be surprised if another wooer takes 
his place.’’ 

‘Well, well! it’s ill meddling with wo- 
man’s gear !’’ said the Colonel, leaning back, 
and giving up his faculties to meditation and 
tobacco. 

The young people, who had gone forth to 
enjoy their accustomed walk on the lawn, had 
paired off, as usual, also. While Leftwell es- 
corted Laura to a rustic seat from whence 
was had a charming view of the river, and a 
portion of the surrounding scenery, Wortham 
had strolled further on with Lettie; and now 
they both stood gazing at the effect of the 
moonbeams on the rippling waves. Neither 
had spoken for some minutes. At last, 
Charles said; ‘Miss Beverly’’—he called 
Lettie by her supposed name—‘‘ you know I 
leave to-morrow.’’ 

Lettie did not speak. 

‘“‘And’”’ continued he, “though it may 
seem premature, I cannot separate, even for a 
short time, without giving some expression to 
those deep feelings, and, may I say, those 
fond hopes—not presumptuously predicated, 
oh, believe me! upon any imaginary claims— 
which have so filled me with joy and doubt.’’ 

“Oh, stop! stop!’’ exclaimed Lettie, im- 
petuously ; ‘‘you are mistaken; I am not— 
oh, Heaven! why did I ever consent to this ?’’ 
And the poor girl bowed her head in a pa- 
roxysm of grief. 

Charles Wortham was astonished. Cer- 
tainly Lettie had given him no reason to 
think himself beloved; but, mistaking, of 
course, her identity, and believing that she 
must know the proposed relations between 
them, he had deemed, it may be a little con- 
fidently, that her frankness, and the evident 
satisfaction with which his attentions were 
received, at least excused this early dectara- 
tion on his part. His own affections were 
deeply pledged, and, misinterpreting Lettie’s 
exclamation, he could but shrink grieved from 
what seemed repugnance on her part to his 
suit; but, ever generous, he sought to bear 
all the blame. 

‘‘Pardon me, lady, if I have presumed too 
far upon hereditary friendship, the mutual 
hopes of our parents, and your own kindness, 
in ever asking a hearing for my unworthy 
suit.”’ 

The proud, sad tone in which this was said 
gave Lettie exquisite pain. 

‘Oh, no! no! there is no presumption, so 
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far as I am concerned. But you mistake—J 
am not Laura Beverly.”’ 

‘* Not Miss Beverly !’’ demanded Wortham, 
in bewilderment. 

“A freak, a foolish girl’s freak,’’ sobbed 
Lettie, for her emotions were fast getting the 
upper hand. ‘I only changed names to hu- 
mor cousin Laura—and—and—oh, I am so 
unhappy !”’ 

A soft and beautiful, but still triumphant 
smile stole over Charles Wortham’s hand- 
some face as he passed his arm gently around 
the trembling girl—merely to support her, 
good reader, and asked, playfully: ‘‘ And 
who are you, then ?’’ 

‘Only Lettie Leigh.”’ 

‘And still Laura Beverly for me,’’ said 
Charles, drawing her to his bosom in one 
fond embrace, and gazing into her beautiful 
eyes, until the love-light of his own found 
itself reflected there. 

‘“*But my cousin Laura?’’ asked Lettie, 
resuming some of her playfulness. 

‘Oh, she may take the wandering heir of 
Redwood, if she chooses! She will be easily 
consoled.’’ 

A serious shade came over Lettie’s face at 
the mention of the heir of Redwood. 

‘* But my father—do you know ?” 

** All about it; and I know he has too true 
a heart himself to sacrifice his daughter’s 


happiness. But come, dear—shall it be Laura 
or Lettie? I will compromise, and say 
Love—we will look up our friends. If I mis- 


take not, Dan Cupid has been abroad this 
evening ; and Master Paul Lacy will find he 
has been ‘ a laggard in love.’ ”’ 


** Who can say that the fates are perverse ?”’ 
said Leftwell to his companion, as they seated 
themselves on the rustic bench. ‘Here is 
our friend Wortham, betrothed in his child- 
hood to an heiress, and wearing the honorable 
obligation, as he was pleased to call it, like a 
collar about his neck ; yet no sooner does he 
come on this pilgrimage of duty than he 
finds destiny has played her kindest part, and 
given him all heart could ask.”’ 

‘*Do you think he really loves her ?’’ asked 
Laura, in a low voice. 

‘*Truly and honestly; and, if I am skilled 
in woman’s eyes, she has no very bitter com- 
plaints to make against her own lot. Yes,” 
he continued, ‘‘it is easy to predict they will 
be happy.” 

“*T hope they may,’’ said Laura, in a low 
voice. 
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There was something in Laura’s tone that 
made Leftwell ask: ‘‘ Do you doubt it?’’ 

‘*No; but it is a little strange.’’ 

Leftwell thought he had the key to Laura’s 
thoughts, and smiled as he said: *‘ And you, 
Miss Leigh, suppose fate had kindly arranged 
your destiny, would you accept the boon 
without rebellion ?”’ 

Laura darted a quick and troubled glance at 
her companion, but was unable toreply. She 
surely thought her whole plot discovered. 

‘Nay, pardon me, dear lady,’’ said the 
gentleman, in a deep, thrilling voice. ‘* Want 
of frankness is not one of my faults; and 
therefore I will say at once that I am aware 
your parents did not fail to provide for you 
as well as those of your cousin did for her; 
that there is a certain Mr. Paul Lacy, known 
from his unaccountable absence as the wan- 
dering heir of Redwood, who, if he knew how 
bright a prize he is a laggard in claiming, 
would speed over land and sea to be sitting 
where I am. Charles told me once all about 
these betrothals.”’ 

A sigh of relief escaped Laura’s breast, her 
eye sparkled, and a playful smile was on her 
lip. 

“Oh, miracles are not so common! Mr. 
Paul Lacy is welcome to his holiday; and, 
when he returns, I shall not break my heart 
if he brings a foreign bride.’’ 

‘‘ And if, in the mean time, another suitor 
should dare—oh, Miss Leigh, you start! 
Pardon the words which I must utter, and 
forgive them if you can. J love you in the 
few short days I have known you; the me- 
mory of unsatisfied longings has passed away ; 
and, though my judgment forbade hope, my 
heart refuses the counsel, and claims to plead 
for its own cause.”’ 

‘‘ But, sir, Mr. Leftwell, there is—’’ 

“T know—an engagement, or something of 
that kind, on your parents’ part, with the heir 
of Redwood.”’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’ said Laura, blushing, and drop- 
ping her eyes beneath his ardent gaze; “I 
was not thinking of that.’’ 

“Then, if that be not the obstacle, you 
must hear me,’’ said Leftwell, taking her hand. 

‘‘ First hear me,’’ said Laura, with despe- 
rate energy, ‘‘there has been a foolish freak, 
asad mistake. Jam not Lettie Leigh.’’ 

‘‘Not Miss Leigh!’’ demanded Leftwell, in 
astonishment. 

“No! no! we changed names. I did it 
just for—”’ 


‘*Not another word!’’ exclaimed he. ‘I 
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And there was pride and joy in 
his low musical laugh. ‘I see it all. That 
fiery spirit of yours was not thus to be tamed. 


see it all!’’ 


You have been masquerading, a dangerous 
game sometimes. For instance,’’ added he, 
looking curiously into her eyes, ‘‘ you have 
lost your lover.”’ 

‘*Did I not say, when playing Lettie’s part, 
that I should not break my heart for the heir 
of Redwood ?”’ asked Laura, archly. 

‘Ah!’ said Leftwell; and a strange, a very 
strange smile was on his lips; ‘‘ but my friend 
Charley ?’’ 

**Do you think he will be inconsolable ?”’ 

‘* By my faith, I do not! ”? said he, 
slowly—‘‘ it is a beautiful name.’ 

There was either something in thus hearing 
herself addressed by her own name for the 
first time in days, or else in the magical tones 


Laura, 
? 


of the stranger’s voice, which caused the 
young girl to look up. She caught his eye, 
which glowed with a magnetism that fixed 
her own gaze beyond the power of will. She 
grew pale, and trembled, then blushed, but 
still those deep, mysterious, beautiful eyes 
looked down into her own, and seemed to 
drink her very being up. She felt an arm 
steal softly round her; she heard a low, fond 


”? 


voice say, ‘‘ My Laura,’’ and sank her head 


upon his shoulder. 


When Mr. Leftwell and Miss Beverly re- 
turned from their promenade, the group 
which presented itself in the parlor was cer- 
tainly picturesque. Colonel Leigh and Charles 
Wortham were engaged in animated conversa- 
tion; Mrs. Leigh was seated, but looking up 
with an into her husband’s 
face; while Lettie was on her knees at her 


anxious smile 


mother’s side, with her face buried in her 
bosom. No one had noticed their approach ; 
and the voice of Charles Wortham was the 
first they heard. 

**T am satisfied, sir,’’ said Charles, in an- 
had 
been urging, ‘‘that Miss Beverly will find 


swer to some objection Colonel Leigh 


consolation for a greater loss.’’ 
**But Charles, Mr. Wortham,”’ 

Colonel, apparently much perplexed, 

member my promise—the heir of Redwood—’’ 


said the 


oe re- 


** Is here to speak for himself, Colonel Leigh !”’ 
said Leftwell, stepping forward. 

Surprise, almost consternation, was on every 
countenance, even that of Charles Wortham. 


“TIT must beg you to pardon this disguise, 
sir 
as we must now call him. 


? 
’ 


continued Leftwell, or rather Paul Lacy, 
“*T believe you 
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have received a letter explaining my con- 
tinued absence ?”’ 

‘*T have, this very morning, and most sa- 
tisfactorily,’’ said Colonel Leigh. 

‘*Then it only remains to sue for pardon to 
the ladies,’’ said Paul Lacy, turning to Lettie, 
who had half risen in her astonishment at 
the unexpected denouement; ‘‘and, if this 
fair lady will grant me her hand in token of 
reconciliation, I am sure all will be well; 
nay, I shall not keep it,’’ added he, as the 
color rushed to Lettie’s face ; ‘‘ though, how 
precious it might have been had I not believed 
it another’s, or,’’ continued he, ‘‘ how hard 
it might have been to relinquish it had I not 
some faint hope of pity from another quar- 
ter’’—turning a fond, proud look on Laura, 
which filled her with joy—‘‘I will not say.’’ 

‘* And so,’’ said Colonel Leigh, drawing a 
sigh that seemed to relieve him of a whole 
load of troubles, ‘‘this is the end of Love’s 
MASQUERADE.”’ 

‘* And let me hope,’’ added Paul Lacy, “‘a 
renewal of Taz BerrorHats.”’ 


Happily flew the summer months away ; 
and, in early winter, gay and joyous was the 
bridal party that gathered in the old mansion 
of Belle-Air. Nor did either of our friends 
have cause to regret that she had changed 
her partner in Love’s Masquerade. 





Tuovcuts AnD Lanevace.—It is not always 
easy, either in painting or literature, to deter- 
mine where the influence of language stops, 
and where that of thought begins. Many 
thoughts are so dependent upon the language 
in which they are clothed that they would 
lose half their beauty if otherwise expressed. 
But the highest thoughts are those which are 
least dependent on language, and the dignity 
of any composition, and praise to which it is 
entitled, are in exact proportion to its inde- 
pendency of language or expression. A com- 
position is indeed usually most perfect, when 
to such intrinsic dignity is added all that ex- 
pression can do to attract and adorn; but in 
every case of supreme excellence, this all 
becomes as nothing. We are more gratified 
by the simplest lines or words which can sug- 
gest the idea in its own naked beauty, thau 
by the robe and gem which conceal while they 
decorate ; we are better pleased to feel by their 
absence how little they could bestow than by 
their presence how much they ean destroy. 





























THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER.—NO. 
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IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS, 


ANGLES. 


P. Well! Have you found out how to tell 
me when lines are parallel ? 

Ion. Yes ; we have all agreed aboutit. This 
is quite true, and you can’t deny it :— 

When two horizontal lines are at an equal 
distance from each other in all parts, they are 


parallel. We have made two lines. 








Now, if you measure from any part of the 
top line—either at the beginning, the end, or 
the middle—you will find it to be always at 
exactly the same distance from the bottom 
line. So the two lines are parallel. 

W. And now, we can tell you why two lines 
may have the same direction and not be 
parallel. These two are in the same direction, 








but they are not in the right position, because 
they have changed their position, their parts— 
the beginning, middle, and end—are not at 
the same distance from each other. See how 
much nearer what I call the inside ends are 
to each other than the outside ends. 

Ion. So now you see, papa, why we say they 
must be at an equal distance from each other 
in all parts. 

P. But you have forgotten to say that they 
must be in the same direction. 

L. No, we did not forget it, papa, but we 
thought we need not say it; because, if they 
are at the same distance from each other in all 
parts, they must be in the same direction. 

Ton. We made one mistake ; I need not have 
said that two horizontal lines are parallel. 

W. No, I thought of that! Because oblique 
lines may be parallel, and so may perpendicu- 
lar lines. ! 


See! 
a 
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L. Yes; it does not matter in what direc- 
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tion the lines are placed, so long as they are 
in the same direction. 

Ton. And I ought not to have said two lines, 
because any number of lines may be parallel, 
so— 














just like the lines in your ciphering-book. 

P. Now let us begin again with two lines. 
These two are not parallel, 
so you may call them non-parallel lines (non is 
the Latin word for not). Suppose you make 


each of these lines a little longer at both ends. 
ZL. Then they will make a point. Look! 








P. Yes, the lines make a point; but what 
do you call the space between the lines ? 

W. Do you mean the space inside the lines, 
papa? I call that a corner. 

P. Well, that is a very good name for it, 
but not quite correct. I will give you a better 
one—call it an Angle. Now tell me what is an 
angle ? 

W. Stop, let me think a minute, papa. Here 
it is. An angle is the corner between two 
lines—the space. 

Ion. Or, here is abetter word. The opening 
between two lines; for they begin at a point, 
and open wider and wider. 

L. Well, now I will say what it is exactly: 
An angle is the opening between two lines 
which meet in a point. 

P. If you would like to remember more 
names, I will tell you some. The point of the 
angle is called its verter; and the lines are its 
legs. 

L. Thank you, papa; I will remember that. 
An angle is made of vertex and legs. 

P. How many angles do you think you can 
make with two lines ? 
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W. One, I suppose. 
P. Think again, Willie. Here is an angle. 


—_ 





Now I wil! make its oblique line a little longer. 


W. Oh! the two lines have made two angles. 
Please let me make the horizontal line a little 


longer, to see what it will do. Why, there 


hs. 


ey see 


are four angles ! 


Ion. Yes, bat they cross each other. Well, 
that is worth remembering; I will make a 
rule about it: When two straight lines meet, 
they form either one or two angles, and when 
they cross each other they form four angles. 

W. There! I have caught you again. You 
should have said two straight lines in different 
directions ; for, see— 








directly these two meet they will form no 
angles—not one or two. 
P. Let me see how many angles you can 


make with three lines. 


Ion. I have made twelve. 


\ 





P. Now take your slates, sit down, and try 
how many angles you can make with four 
lines. 
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W. I have made eighteen. See! 


e 7 
I. I have made twenty. 


See 
ste 


P. You may arrange them in a better way 
still, and form twenty-four angles. Suppose 
you try and do so before the next lesson. Try, 
now, and see how many angles you can make 
with five lines. 

I. I have made thirty-seven. 

P. If you try, you will find that you can 
make forty ; and with six lines you can form 
sixty angles. There will be some work for 
you—try and do these also before the next 
lesson. Now, make a lesson. Indeed, we 
must make two lessons, for we have lost time. 














LESSONS 2, 3.—Lives anp ANGLES. 


Lines have three different directions, the 
horizontal, perpendicular, and oblique. 

When lines are at an equal distance from 
each other in all parts, they may be lengthened 
to any extent without meeting, and are paralle/. 

When lines which are not parallel are length- 
ened, they will meet, and will form one or two 
angles, or they will cross and will form four 
angles. 

Three lines will form twelve angles. 

Four lines will form twenty-four angles. 

Five lines will form forty angles. 

And six lines will form sixty angles. 

P. Tell me any object you may observe in 
this room which has four angles. 

L. The panes of glass; the panels of the 
door; the ceiling; the floor; the books on 
the cheffonier ; the dining-table ; some of the 
picture-frames ; the desk, and mamma’s work- 
box. There are plenty of things with four 
angles, but I cannot see any with five or six. 






















A NERVOUS WIFE, AND HOW SHE WAS CURED. 


BY Tf. 8. 


My friend Wilkins married a sweet young 
girl, of a quiet, amiable disposition, but in no 
way skilled in those domestic arts, without a 
knowledge of which the wife’s duties are 
always felt to be hard in the beginning. He 
was the envy of more than one who had as- 
pired to the possession of her hand. I knew 
him to be industrious, intelligent, and kind- 
hearted; and I felt sure that he had taken a 
life-companion who would be faithful and 
loving. The promise was bright enough to 
warrant a prophecy of more than ordinary 
happiness. 

They removed to another city. 
afterwards, in passing through that city, I 
called upon Wilkins, who met me with the 
old, frank cordiality. Eyes and face were in 
a glow of pleasure, when, still grasping his 
hand, I inquired after his wife. His counte- 
nance changed instantly. 

‘*Poor Mary !’’ he said, in a sad, discour- 
aged way. ‘‘She has no health.”’ 

‘*T ’m sorry,’’ was my natural response. 

‘* Sickness, and the loss of two of our chil- 


Ten years 


dren, have so worn down body and mind, that 
she is now but a shadow of her former self. 
Worst of all, her nerves are completely shat- 
tered. But you must see her. To meet an 
old friend will do her good. You will take 
tea with us, and spend the evening ?’’ 

I assented, and then made further inquiries 
about his family and worldly condition. His 
story was not avery bright one. The birth 
of their first child was followed by a prostrat- 
ing sickness, which brought the young mother 
to the utmost verge of life. 

‘*She has never had good health since,” 
said Wilkins, in a depressed voice. ‘‘ My in- 
come was small; and we could not afford the 
amount of household assistance, in the begin- 
ning, that she really required ; and so every- 
thing was against her restoration to sound 
health. Children came rapidly, bringing with 
them more exhausting cares. And the death 
of two of our little ones, to which I have re- 
ferred, seemed to complete the work of ruin. 
She is now a hopeless invalid, a poor, weak, 
nervous, unhappy creature, a mere wreck of 
what you saw ten years ago, moving like a 
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tearful ghost through her daily round of du- 
ties, and only kept alive by the constant and 
careful attentions of a physician. I don’t 
think the doctor has been out of my house 
for two weeks at a time for six years, and I ’m‘ 
sure has received more than fifteen hundred 
dollars of my money inthattime. The fact is, 
what, with doctors’ bills, nurses, medicines, 
and the hundred nameless expenses a sick 
and nervous wife entails upon a man, my for- 
tunes have been marred. They keep me poor.’’ 

Wilkins spoke in a fretful voice. It was 
plain that he had grown impatient under the 
trials to which the bad health of his wife had 
exposed him. 

I called at his store again, towards evening, 
and went home with him. Had I met Mrs. 
Wilkins in the street, I would not have recog- 
nized in her the happy bride who, ten years 
before, blushing in beauty, I had seen giving 
her hand in a life-partnership, with such lov- 
ing confidence in the future, to the husband 
of her choice. Her countenance was wan 
and wasted, all the beautifully rounded out- 
lines gone; her eyes, deeply sunken, were 
languid almost to indifference; her hair, once 
richly luxuriant, had fallen off, until scarce 
half of it remained, and that looked dry and 
crisp, with here and there a premature line 
of gray. She stooped slightly, and her mo- 
tions were lifeless. 

A faint smile parted her lips as I grasped 
her hand with all the warmth of a genuine 
friendly interest. But it faded almost as soon 
as it was born. I tried to talk with her in a 
cheerful strain, and did succeed in awakening 
a brief interest in the olden time. But the 
present was too painfully real a thing; it 
would not let her thoughts indulge in plea 
sant fancies. I could not help asking about 
herself and her children; and this turned the 
current of her feelings into its wonted chan- 
nel; and I listened to her sad heart-histories, 
and painful experiences in sickness, until my 
own feelings were deeply shadowed. I pitied 
her. What a sombre, suffering life had been 
hers! Into what a world of misery, instead 
of happiness, had marriage translated her ! 

As she talked, I observed her husband eare- 
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fully. It was plain that he had but little 
sympathy with his wife’s states of feeling. 
He was a sufferer with her, though ina lighter 
degree; and, as his sufferings originated in 
her, there was, plainly, a certain lack of 
kindly patience towards his companion. Se- 
veral times he interrupted her, trying to draw 
the conversation into another channel; and 
once or twice he threw in depreciating sen- 
tences, as if she were exaggerating the un- 
happy story of her life. 

I learned that Mrs. Wilkins rarely, if ever, 
went out of her own house. Her duties were 
very arduous, and her ability, from ill health, 
Every day she worked to bodily ex- 
There was no 


small. 
haustion, and usually in pain. 
recreation of any kind, bodily or mental. It 
was a living death. No wonder she was a 
drooping, wretched, nervous woman. 

On the next day, I called to see my friend at 
his store, my mind made up to have a plain 
talk withhim. I referred to his wife, express- 
ing in regard to her my earnest sympathy. 

‘*Poor Mary!’’ he replied; ‘“‘ her case is 
hopeless, and mine, too, I fear.’’ 

‘* While there ’s life, there’s hope,”’ said I, 
using the physician’s half-despairing axiom. 

He regarded me a little curiously. 

** How often do you take her out riding ?’’ I 
inquired. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Can’t afford carriage 
hire; much as I can do to pay the doctor. 
No, no, neither of us has time or money to 
spend for riding out.’’ 

‘*Change and fresh air you will find better 
and cheaper medicines than doctor’s stuff. 
Do you take her to the sea-shore once a year? 
or to the springs, or the mountains ?”’ 

‘* You are jesting,’’ he replied, with the air 
of one who felt that an undue liberty had 
been taken. 

‘* Far from it, my friend,’’ I answered, seri- 
ously. ‘I feel too warm an interest in you 
to jest on a subject like this.’’ 

‘*The sea-shore, the springs, the moun- 
tains are summer luxuries beyond the reach 
of our ability,’’ he spoke sadly. 

**Do not name them as luxuries in your 
case. If the enervated votary of pleasure 
and fashion needs them for recreation, and to 
impart a new zest to the year’s succeeding 
round of gay existence, how much more es- 
sential are they for the sick, the nervous, the 
exhausted toiler in life’s field of earnest la- 
bor! I fear, my friend, that you have not 
thought wisely of your wife’s true position; 
that, in some sense, you are to blame for her 
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present ill health and states of mental depres- 
sion.’’ 

‘*How?’? Wilkins looked surprised. 

** The human soul,’’ I answered, ‘‘is not a 
piece of senseless machinery ; not made up of 
a series of iron wheels that can do their work 
as well in the dark underground chamber as 
in the broad daylight. Even the flower must 
have change—air, sunlight, morning, evening, 
and the advancing seasons, for its healthy 
growth and maturity. But the human soul 
is of higher organization, and of multitudi- 
nous wants, compared with the flower. Shut 
up the flower from the warm sun and the re- 
freshing air, and will it not grow sickly? nay, 


will it not fade, wither, and die? You are 
treating your wife with less consideration 
than you would treat a house-plant. No won. 


der that she is dying daily.’’ 

Wilkins really looked amazed; and I was 
for a little while in doubt whether he were of- 
fended at my freedom, or astounded at his 
own blindness touching the nature and wants 
of the human soul he had adjoined in a life- 
companionship with his own. 

‘* Nature’s two best physicians,’’ I went on, 
‘fare pure air and exercise. And, what is 
better, they charge nothing for attendance.’’ 

“To a large part of mankind,’’ answered 
Wilkins, ‘“‘time is money. It is so in our 
case.’’ 

‘* Don’t make that too positive a conclusion. 
Increase the strength, and you diminish the 
hours of labor; nay, more, you remove from 
them the cause of extreme exhaustion. My 
word for it, if you had spent a hundred dol- 
lars a year in giving your wife change of 
scene, sea-bathing, and mental as well as bo- 
dily recreation, your doctor’s bill would have 
been reduced by more than that amount. 
How often do you take her to concerts, or 
other places of public amusement ?”’ 

‘“We haven’t been to a concert for five 
years,’’ said he. 

‘* And yet I remember that she was passion- 
ately fond of music.’’ 

“We can’t afford it,’’ remarked Wilkins, 
gloomily. 

‘* Better go without a dinner occasionally. 
Health of the soul is quite as essential as 
health of the body. If you starve the for- 
mer, what is there in mere eating and drink- 
ing worth living for ?’’ 

‘*Mary wouldn’t go if I were to purchase 
tickets. She has housed herself so long that 


she has no desire to step across the threshold 
” 


of her prison-house. 
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‘*For which, speaking frankly, and to an 
old friend, you are, in a great measure, to 
blame. And, unless you at once, and with a 
purpose not to be set aside by first difficulties, 
open wide the doors of this prison-house, and 
actually compel the drooping prisoner to go 
forth, a few years will close up the history of 
a wretched life.”’ 

**Ah!’’ said he, ‘*I can feel the force of 
what you say! But how and where to be- 
gin? That is the question.”’ 

“*T notice,’? was my reply, *‘ that Herz, the 
celebrated composer and pianist, is in your 
city, and will give, this evening, one of his 
concerts. Take her to hear him.’’ 

The eyes of Wilkins dropped to the floor. 
I saw what was The tickets 
were one dollar each, and the expense, there- 
fore, larger than he felt that he had a right to 
incur forasimple amusement. He had too 
many demands for dollars in other and more 
important directions. 

**T am going to invite her,’’ saidI; ‘‘and I 
don’t believe she will refuse me.’’ 

**T’m sure she will not go.’”? Wilkins was 
quite positive. 

‘We'll see. You will take a note of invita- 
tion from me at dinner-time. I will inclose 
tickets for you both, and say that I will call 
at tea-time, and make one of the company at 
the concert.’’ 

Wilkins was incredulous, and half opposed 
me; but my interest in his unhappy wife was 
too strong, and I resolved to have my own 
The tickets and invitation were accord- 


in his mind. 


way. 
ingly sent. 

I called at my friend’s store, late in the af- 
ternoon, to go home with him. 

Well,’’ said I, cheerfully, ‘what word 
from your good wife? Willshe be ready for 
the concert ?”’ 

‘I’m afraid not.’’ Wilkins shook his 
head, and looked gloomy. 

‘* What did she say ?’’ 

‘That it was impossible for her to go out ; 
that she couldn’t leave the children; and, 
finally, after I had met every objection with a 
reason that could not be gainsaid, she declared 
that she didn’t feel like going, and couldn’t 
think of it.’’ 

‘The ice is very solid, and hard to break 
through.’’ I smiled as I spoke. ‘It is that 
want of inclination which must be overcome. 
She ’ll go if we insist upon it:’’ 

But Wilkins was of a different opinion. 
‘*] know her a great deal better than you 
do,’’ was his answer. 
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At tea-time, I went home with him. There 
was achange in Mrs. Wilkins; a glance re- 
vealed this. The languor and exhaustion, so 
painfully apparent on the previous evening, 
were scarcely visible. Her eyes were brighter, 
her countenance more elevated, her lips had 
a firmer outline. I saw that some attention 
had been given to her dress; and, though not 
in concert trim, it was plain enough that it 
would not take her a very great while to be 
in presentable condition. 

Wilkins was in error. His wife did go to 
the concert, and surprised both him and her- 
self by the amount of pleasure she received 
from the exquisite performance v Herz. In- 
deed, she expressed her satisfaction ‘n lively 
terms, and with a glowing face, in the inter- 
vals of many of the pieces. 

‘*How is Mrs. Wilkins?’’ I asked of my 
friend, as I entered his place of business on 
the next day. 

‘Better than for many months, I am 
pleased to say,’? was his answer. ‘She 
seemed, this morning, almost another woman. 
That music was like an elixir to her soul.’’ 

‘*T had faith in it,’’said I. ‘* Depend upon 
it, Wilkins, you have been consenting to your 
wife’s death by murder and suicide—murder 
on your part, and suicide on hers. My next 
recommendation is Cape May. Give up your 
business for a week, and borrow the money 


, 


to pay expenses if you hav’n’t the ready 
cash on hand; but take your wife to Cape 
May immediately. It will not cost half as 
much as her funeral. Sea air, sea bathing, 
and a sight of old ocean, will put new life into 
her veins.’’ 

**She can’t possibly leave home. 
too many young children.’’ 

‘*She ’ll have to leave home, and her young 
children too, forever, if you don’t do some- 
thing to save her.’’ I spoke with some feel 
ing, for I was a little provoked at my friend’s 
inclination to throw difficulties in the way. 
‘* Just make up your mind that the thing has 
to be done, and I’ll answer for your wife. 
The fact is, it’s my opinion that she ’ll say 
‘Yes’ on the first proposition.’’ 

And so she did. A little management was 
practised. I accepted another invitation to 
tea, and, during the evening, gave as graphic 
a description as was in my power of the no- 
velty, excitement, and wonderfully beneficial 
effects of a week at the sea-shore. My own 
experience was quite to the point, having re- 
gained strength almost by magic after a long 
period of extreme nervous exhaustion. 


We have 
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‘* You must take your wife to the sea-shore. 
It is just what she wants,”’ said I, after the 
way had been fully prepared. 

Wilkins followed up with such a hearty 
acquiescence that the point was carried un- 
Dif- 
ficulties were, of course, suggested ; but these 
were pronounced of such slender importance 
that they were waived almost as soon as pre- 
sented. Two days afterwards, I had the satis- 
faction of seeing them off in the steamboat. 
As I shook hands with them at parting, I 
could see, in the countenance of Mrs. Wil- 


der scarcely an appearance of objection. 


kins, some reviving traces of her old girlish 
beauty ; and a rekindling in her eyes of the 
light of other days. 

A year afterwards, in passing through the 
city, I made it my business to visit my old 
acquaintance. He received me with a warmth 
of manner and cheerfulness of spirit which 
satisfied me that his state of mind had con- 
siderably improved. 

‘*How is Mrs. Wilkins ?’’? I made almost 
immediate inquiry. 

A broad smile went over his face as he re- 
plied: ‘“‘A thousand per cent. better than 
when you saw her a year ago.”’ 

**T am delighted to hear you say so. 
did the Cape May prescription answer ?’’ 

‘*Admirably. It worked like a charm. 
Mary came back another woman. It was to 
her almost like discovering the fountain of 
I never saw such a change in 


How 


eternal youth. 
any one.”’ 
**Didn’t she fall back into old habits of 
mind and body after her return to the city ?”’ 
wet eae 
‘* How did you prevent this ?’’ I inquired. 
I hired 
a wagon for an afternoon, once a week, while 
the pleasant weather lasted, and showed her 


** By acting on the hint you gave. 


all the fine scenery within ten miles of the 


city. It cost me two dollars each time; but 
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it was cheaper than paying the doctor; and 
the medicine cured more radically. You can’t 
imagine what a change in her feelings took 
place. Nothing outside of the narrow circle 
of home interested her before; thought seemed 
asleep, or palsied; but now she takes an in- 
terest ineverything. Her soul has awakened 
from its dead torpor.’’ 

‘“*Was it not starved into more than in- 
fantile weakness ?’’ I remarked. 

‘¢ Perhaps so,”’ he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘The 
mind must have its appropriate food as well 
as the body.”’ 

‘‘Nothing is truer than that,’’ I replied. 
* And, like the body, it must have the alter 
nations of shade and sunshine, fresh air and 
It must have change and recrea- 
tion, as well as seasons of labor. Without 
these, mental health is impossible; and, 
without mental health, there can be no true 
bodily health.’’ 

Husbands, I fear, are not thoughtful enough 
about their wives in this particular. I am 
very certain, if every toiling housekeeper, 
and worn down, nervous, exhausted mother, 
whose pale face is hardly ever seen beyond 
the portals of her own door, were forced 
abroad, occasionally, into the social world, if 
they would not go willingly; and taken 
yearly to the springs, the sea-shore, or the 
mountains, for a few weeks, that hundreds 
and thousands of wives and mothers who are 
now sickly, nervous, and unhappy, would be 
in the enjoyment of good health and cheerful 
spirits, giving light to their homes, and happi- 
ness to the hearts of their husbands. 

Try the prescription, ye men with sickly, 
toiling, exhausted wives, whose pale faces 
haunt your homes like ghosts of former bless- 
ings. Pity them wisely, and hold them back, 
while you may, from the low resting-places 
under the green turf towards which they are 
descending with rapid feet. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF 


BY HARLAND 


Wuew we look at a plant in full bloom, we 
are apt to regard its organization as much 
more complicated than is in reality the case, 
and to consider the green leaves attached to 
its stem, and the several parts which, combined 
together, form its flower, as entirely distinct 
in their derivation and A more 
extensive acquaintance with vegetable struc- 


character. 
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LEAVES INTO FLOWERS. 


COULTAS. 


ture soon, however, discloses the interesting 
and important fact that all the beautiful and 
highly organized parts of the flower are only a 
series of leaves progressively metamorphosed, 
which have assumed these lovely colors, this 
arrangement, and these peculiarities of form, 
in consequence of having certain distinct and 
separate functions assigned them. 
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The commonest leaf-form in the vegetable 
kingdom, which must therefore be regarded 
as the fundamental type or normal form, con- 
sists of two parts, a stalk or support called 
the petiole, and a part plane and foliaceous, 
termed the lamina, or blade. To such forms 
the term leaf is usually restricted. But it is 
now admitted, by all physiologists, that the 
term leaf is also applicable to all the organs 
of the periphery of the plant which develop 
laterally during the growth of the axis, such 
as bud-scales, stipule, bracts, sepals, petals, 
stamens, and pistils. These varieties of leaf- 
form have all been ascertained to be only 
modifications of the same fundamental or 
common type, and are only variations or de- 
partures from the structure of the ordinary 
stem-leaves, with which they are connected 
by the most intimate ties of relationship. 

Now what is the nature of the evidence by 
which this doctrine is supported? We give, 
in brief, as follows :— 

In every plant two well-marked botanical 
regions may be pointed out, which correspond 
to two distinct periods of its life, the vegeta- 
tive and the reproductive region. Now, the 
term of life intermediate between these two 
periods, when vegetation or growth stops, and 
the reproductive function begins to manifest 
itself, may be justly regarded as the period 
of puberty, and is marked, in both plants and 
animals, by great changes in their organiza- 
tion. In plants, this time of life is character- 
ized by the appearance of their flowers, which 
are their reproductive organs, and indicate 
that the plant has now arrived at the culmi- 
nating point of its development. 

If we carefully examine, at this time, the 
leaves of the plant, we shall find that they 
present notable differences of form at different 
points of height along the stem. Thus, gene- 
rally speaking, the leaves attached to the in- 
ferior portion of the stem are simple and 
entire ; towards its middle they take a higher 
degree of development, their margin becomes 
eut into teeth and lobes more or less numerous, 
and their lamina is attached to a petiole more 
or less elongated; but, as we approach the 
floral region, they gradually become smaller, 
lose their stalk or support, their teeth, serra- 
tures, lobes, and other irregularities of margin, 
and approximate to the floral leaves in appear- 
ance until, finally, they cannot be distin- 
guished from them except by their position on 
the stem. 

In many plants, the transition from ordinary 
stem to floral leaves is sudden and abrupt, 
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and the relation subsisting between them is 
not at all apparent ; but in the moth mullein 
( Verbascum blattaria), it is so gradual that, as 
we pass from the vegetative to the reproduc- 
tive region, we can follow the successive steps 
of the metamorphosis, and thus fully convince 
ourselves of the identity of the floral with the 
ordinary stem-leaves. 

If we examine the leaves thus converted 
into floral organs, we shall find that they are 
spirally arranged around the floral axis, and, 
in consequence of the internodes or naked in- 
tervals of stem between them being rudiment- 
ary, are crowded together into the form of a 
beautiful rosette ; we shall also see that they 
deviate more from the ordinary type of stem- 
leaf in proportion as they are superior. Thus, 
whilst the sepals of the calyx are green, and 
still preserve most of the characters of the 
leaves immediately below them, these charae- 
ters are less apparent in the petals and sta- 
mens, till, finally, in the carpels or pistils, 
which occupy the summit of the floral axis, 
the deviation from the typical leaf is the 
widest. 

The transition forms between sepals and 
petals, and between petals and stamens, may 
be obtained in many flowers, especially in the 
yellow and white waterlilies. These terms 
may furnish the botanist with convenient ar- 
tificial distinctions which are very available in 
botanical diagnosis; but absolute boundaries 
between sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils 
do not exist in nature; the utmost latitude 
and freedom of form exist there, and we seek 
in vain to confine her in the fetters of an arti- 
ficial nomenclature. 

If we examine, for example, the flowers of 
the yellow pond-lily, or common spatterdock 
(Nuphar advena), we shall find that the sepals 
of the calyx, although green externally, are 
yellow internally, and thus approximate in 
appearance to the petals; that the petals, 
which are disposed in several ranks, gradually 
become smaller in proportion as they are more 
centrally situated ; the anthers become visible 
on their tops, and the lower portion of them 
by degrees contracts into a filament. Such 
transition forms remove every shadow of a 
doubt from the mind as to the nature of the 
stamens. These curious organs in the lilies 
assimilate to petals, and are thus identified 
with the ordinary leaves of the stem. 

In the pistil, or central organ of the flower, 
there appears to be the greatest departure from 
the primitive leaf-type, yet it is not difficult 


to trace it even in thisinstance. The analogy 
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of the pistil to the leaves is easily demon- 
strated in the flower of the iris, the pistils of 
which are petaloid, or petal-like. The pistil 
is nothing but a leaf which remains folded on 
its midrib, the two sides of the lamina con- 
tinuing together instead of separating, as in 
ordinary cases. Whilst in this condition the 
margins of the lamina anastomose, or grow 
together, and thus form a placenta or point of 
attachment for the ovules in its interior. The 
folded condition of the leaf in the young state 
may be observed in the leaves of the common 
garden rose. 
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These facts fill the mind with admiration at 
the matchless skill which thus, by a modifica- 
tion in the form of the same typical organ, the 
leaf, adapts it to the exercise of the various 
functions of vegetative life. ‘‘ The contraction 
of a branch and its leaves forms a flower; the 
disintegration of the internal tissue of a petal 
forms pollen; the folding inwards of a leaf 
constitutes a pistil; and, finally, the gorging 
of the pistil with a fluid, which it cannot part 
with, produces a fruit.’’* 





* Lindley’s Introdaction to Botany. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


BY MRS. 


“There are no shadows where there is no sun; 
There is no beauty where there is no shade; 
And all things in two lines of glory ran— 
Darkness and light, ebon and gold inlaid.” 


Ir was November. 
and a gray canopy of lowering clouds, made 
the pedestrian think of home and firelight. 
The withered leaves rustled the 
tread; and the few that remained upon the 
almost naked trees shook like beggars’ rags 
in the blast. It was a sad evening for a fune- 
ral; but so it must be. Our good old grand- 
father, who had numbered his ninety years, 
who had fought with manly courage the bat- 
tles of the Revolution, and with patient hope 
the severer ‘‘ battle of life,’? had lain down 
to rest. The armor of war was exchanged for 
the shroud and the pall, the shield of faith for 
the crown of victory. But death in its mild- 
est forms—death that comes to the aged like 
sleep-to the weary—is never wholly divested 
of mystery and terror. We have hourly 
watched for his coming; we have expected 
him as a visitor who has long since announced 


A cold, easterly wind, 


beneath 


his approach ; and, as we sit beside the inva- 
lid, and mark, with quickened sense, the last 
faint efforts of expiring life, we wonder at his 
lingering ; yet still, when he comes, his pre- 
sence is to us like that of an unwelcome in- 
We are ‘forewarned, but not fore- 
armed.’? Westart back aghast; and, though 
the dying man sinks in his embrace, glad to 
be at rest, we would fain snatch him from 
that grasp, draw him back from that fearful 


truder. 


Neither philosophy nor religion can 
Life and death 
he 


bourne. 
wholly overcome this dread. 

there must 
Though 


struggle 
but a 


are antagonists ; 


before victory. “there is 
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breath of air, and a beat of the heart betwixt 
this world and the next,’’ yet, in that “‘ brief 
interval of awful suspense, while death is 
present with us, we feel that we are power- 
less, and He all-powerful.”’ 

The circumstances which surround us, when 
death is in the household, often influence our 
minds to an extent of which we are not at the 
time aware. 

I shall never forget that cold and dreary 
November evening when we laid this venera- 
ble patriarch in the village graveyard. The 
place of burial was a bleak hill, unadorned, 
save by a few birch-trees that had sprung up 
spontaneously, and, being hardy in their na- 
ture, survived the severe cold of our winters. 
Many of the gravestones were of dark slate, 
partly sunk into the ground—rude memori- 
als, truly, with inscriptions scarcely legible. 
It was nearly dark when we left this home of 
the dead, and retraced our way slowly to- 
wards that of the living. The table was 
spread, that domestic ceremony seldom inter- 
rupted even by the pangs of birth, or the 
pains of death. The same habits of social life 
which caused it to be prepared led us also to 
seat ourselves around it. We were six in 
number—Uncle John, the beloved son of the 
deceased, who had come from a long distance 
to pay this last tribute of respect to his fa- 
ther. He was a frank, warm-hearted, impul- 
sive man, whose genial nature, early trans 
ferred to the sunny south, had imbibed 
something of that mellow richness which 
distinguishes fruits of those sunny skies. 
Beside him sat his sister, she who, with 
unwearied patience, had watched beside her 
father’s bed, and, by her unremitting at- 
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tention to’every wish in this second childhood 
of life, paid back the debt of infancy. She 
was achild of sorrow; and the path to the 
graves of her loved ones was worn by her 
footsteps, and watered by her tears. But in 
this school she had learned peace, and could 
say, with vhe Psalmist, ‘It is good to be af- 
flicted.’’? In outward appearance as calm, but 
how unlike was our family physician, who 
was also present! Stern, stoical, no trace of 
grief or emotion in the strong, dark features, 
none of love or hate in the cold, gray eyes. 
My child, a little boy of two years, who has 
been placed in the high chair by his father, 
instinctively turns his blue eyes from it, and 
rests them upon the broad forehead and calm 
philosophical features of ‘‘Uncle Fred.”’ I 
know not why it is, but that quiet personage, 
who seldom laughs or romps with the children, 
and never thinks of cake or candy, yet seems 
to win their love by a glance. They turn to 
him as flowers to sunshine, linger at his knee, 
climb up and kiss his cheek, pull his curls, 
tell him all their little troubles, and whisper 
in his ear their secrets. He never courts 
their confidence, or repels their advances, but 
listens patiently when they do speak. His 
presence makes them glad; and his absence 
leaves a void in the circle forthem. There is 
some wonderful magnetic power about the 
man which would be a blessing to some mo- 
thers I wot of, could they possess it. 

The gloom of the day, and the sadness of 
the occasion, had affected all present, unless 
we except the doctor, whose austere manuers 
and want of congeniality were certainly, to 
say the least, very like November weather. 
His mind, less disturbed by the occasion than 
the others, was left free to propose some in- 
different topic of conversation. His cup of 
hyson tea being tested, and found to his taste, 
the warm biscuit and slice of tongue disposed 
upon his plate, he turned to my husband, and 
said: ‘‘So the mesmerizers have commenced 
their conjurors’ tricks in our village again. 
At the earnest request of my student, I visited 
the ‘magnetic lady’ this morning.”’ 

‘* And did you not become convinced of the 
truth of the science ?’’ said Uncle John. 

‘Science! Call you such jugglery science ?’’ 
said the doctor, with a sneer. ‘‘ She told me 
many events of my past life, events which I 
supposed known to but few besides myself; 
but, had she added more, it would fail to con- 
vince me that she is no impostor. Disease 
may have induced a peculiarly sensitive con- 
dition of the brain, but could never reveal the 
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past to her. A somnambulist may see to 
write through a thick bandage placed over his 
eyes; but a close examination will detect the 
cause in the dilated pupil, and the highly ex- 
cited state of the optic nerve. A thorough 
knowledge of the human system, and the va- 
rious diseases to which it is subject, will 
account for most of the wonderful phenomena 
now called ‘communion with the spirits,’ 
‘wonderful revelations,’ ‘ghostly apparitions,’ 
‘dream warnings,’ &c. &c.’’ 

‘* Well, really, doctor, you may say, with 
Macbeth, ‘The earth hath bubbles as the 
water hath, and these are of them. 

‘Yes; and, as you like quotations, I will 
add that he who believes in them—the bub- 
bles, I mean—hath 


>>?) 


‘Surely eaten of some insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner.’”’ 

‘‘Then you believe, said Mrs. 
L——,, ‘‘ that, if we are free from disease, we 
shall be also free from all fears of spectres, 
or supernatural visions, and those horrible 


doctor,’’ 


dreams which torment the timid, and lead 
them to exclaim, with David: ‘The pains of 
hell gat hold upon me.’ ’’ 

‘*T know not, madam, but the force of early 
education may hold captive many poor suf: 
ferers; but, as I said before, a knowledge of 
the physical laws which govern the human 
system will make such childish visions depart 
as surely as Hamlet’s ghost vanished at the 
dawn. For myself, I have never known fear ; 
a graveyard at midnight has no more terrors 
for me than my own well-lighted sitting-room. 
Neither have I ever suffered from the terrors 
which the pulpit inspires, nor the superstitious 
fancies of religious enthusiasts. Death is a 
law of our being, aninevitable law which none 
can evade; and, if it be a dreamless sleep, 
which philosophy seems to indicate, then, too, 
we must submit to the decree of imperious 
fate.’’ 

Mrs. L—— shuddered; and the look of re- 
signation, which usually dwelt upon her pale 
face, gave way, for a moment, to one of per- 
plexity and distress. 

Uncle John, whose varied intercourse with 
the world, and more blunted reverence pre- 
vented similar sensitiveness, smiled as he 
said: ‘‘ Let me relate an incident which came 
under my own observation, and which, doctor, 
if you will explain bya knowledge of the laws 
of matter, great as is my respect for medical 
science, I shall henceforth look upon Aéscula- 
pius as king of men,”’ 

[As I have never seen the following incident 
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in print, and, as it comes to me well authen- 
ticated, I venture to give it publicity. ] 

‘*In the State of Mississippi, where I have 
resided for some years, lives a Methodist el- 
der, well known in the region, and respected 
for his integrity. And, let me add’’ (here 
Uncle John bowed to the doctor), ‘‘he pos- 
sessed, as nearly as my own senses permit me 
to judge, ‘asound mind in a sound body.’ 
He dreamed that, on’a certain piece of land, 
there was a subterranean spring, 
adapted to the peculiar diseases of the cli- 
mate. Now, as far as outward observation 
could judge, this was one of the last places a 
man would choose to bore for water. Had he 
been one of those gifted in the use of the di- 
vining-rod—’’ 

**Bah!’’ growled the doctor. 
tue in a crotched hazel-stick ?”’ 

** Well, I believe in the divining-rod,” said 
Uncle John, pleasantly. ‘‘ But never mind; 
But, so strong was the 


mineral 


** What vir- 


it was not used here. 
man’s confidence in the dream, increased by 
the minuteness with which everything around 
the place was presented to him, and which 
had before escaped his observation, that he 
commenced digging. And he had his labor 
for his pains; for, after digging to twice the 
usual depth of a well, and finding no signs of 
water, he desisted. But again he dreamed, 
and again he collected laborers, and went on 
with his work. The neighbors laughed; the 
workmen amused themselves with the man’s 
oddity ; but, as he paid them well, they joked 
and worked on. Again he 
raged, and desisted, this time finding his purse 
somewhat diminished. The third time the 
vision was repeated, revealing even the very 
words which the laborers would say while at 
their work. He said to his wife, in the morn- 
ing: ‘Ishall commence digging again.’ ‘Now 


became discou- 


pray do no.such foolish thing,’ said the faith- 
less spouse; ‘you make yourself a laughing- 
stock to the whole neighborhood ; besides, we 
are too poor to spend any more money on 
such foolish business.’ ‘ Wife,’ said the el- 
der, ‘I have three hundred dollars left, and I 
will use every cent of it, if need be, so firmly 
convinced am I of the truth of this dream.’ 
‘This time, a strata of solid rock inter- 
cepted his progress for a while; but, after 
boring through it, lo! water came, and so 
strongly impregnated that the workmen sprang 
back, exclaiming, with an oath: ‘How it 
smells!’ It has proved all that the dream 
foretold, my own family attesting its efficacy. 
An_d I am happy to add that the good man 
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has reaped great pecuniary benefit from this 
modern Bethesda.”’ 

‘‘In this respect, more fortunate than his 
ancient prototype, the worthy Dousterswi- 
vel.”’ 

“Ay! ay! doctor, this materialism leaves 
no room for faith in spiritual realities.’’ 

‘‘It has faith in all realities, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Faith is the evidence of things not seen,’’ I 
was about to add; but Mrs. L ’s lips 
moved, and I fancied words trembling upon 
them. 

‘Last winter,’ said she, 
daughter Emma was confined with her first 
child. Circumstances prevented my attend- 
ance upon her; but letters came that she was 
doing well, and had given birth to a fine, 
healthy child. In less than a week after the 
reception of this news, I dreamed that Henry, 
the husband of Emma, was in great trouble, 
and wished for me. I heard him, in my 
dream, anxiously inquiring for me, and saw 
the anxiety of his mind depicted upon his 
I became convinced that my 
So 





“my beloved 


countenance. 
daughter was sick, and I must see her. 
strong was this impression that, though the 
members of the family laughed at my fancies, 
as they termed them, I determined to take 
the cars, and goto my child. I did so imme- 
diately, and found Henry almost beside him- 
self with anxiety and watching. ‘And you 
have come at last, mother,’ said he. ‘It seems 
an age since I wrote that letter.’ ‘What let- 
ter?’ Lexclaimed. ‘I have received none.’ 
‘Tt seemed he had written of Emma’s sud- 
den illness; but it had miscarried, and did 
not reach its place of destination until one or 
two days after I left. Day and night I watched 
beside that sick bed; and when, at last, she 
slowly recovered, her husband said to me, with 
much emotion: ‘ You have saved her life.’ ”’ 
‘There are many singular coincidences,’’ 
remarked the doctor, ‘‘and many events 
which, to a superficial observer, may seem 
miraculous; but a thorough examination 
generally divests them of this claim. An ill- 
digested supper, an over-excited brain, or 
even a badly ventilated bed-chamber, may 
weave the warp and woof of these marvellous 
midnight tapestries. I have no faith in any 
of them, from Johnson’s Cock Lane ghost to 
the mysterious rappings of the present day.”’ 
‘*A materialist, to be consistent, should 
have none,’’ said Uncle John; ‘‘ but those of 
us who believe in a pure, intellectual exist- 
ence, unclogged by the body, must be par- 
doned if we feel an interest in every incident 
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which may seem to throw light upon that 
spiritual life.’’ 

‘* Better be studying the tangible matter-of- 
fact world around you, and leave that of fan- 
cied spirits to their own ghostly domain. I 
assure you they never come from the ‘ vasty 
deep’ unless called, nor even then but at the 
bidding of one of the initiated who under- 
stands the ‘sesame.’ In this mystery-loving 
age, lunatics increase upon us, and we poor 
doctors must toil hard to regulate the clock- 
work of the brain when the machinery is once 
disordered. Do not increase our labor.’’ 

““T have thought,’’ said Uncle Frederick, 
who till now had remained silent, but, laying 
his knife and fork upon the plate, he turned 
his calm, philosophical face, lighted by his 
large, deep blue eyes, upon the stern, harsh 
features of the doctor—(I thought of the 
moon, as I have seen it at evening, throw- 
ing its mild radiance on the rugged, rocky 
peak of old Ascutney)—‘‘I have sometimes 
thought,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the universal belief 
in spirits, and visionary appearances, was but 
another proof, among many that may be found, 
aside from the Scriptures, of our immortality. 
Upon this foundation may be raised a beauti- 
ful structure in which Faith and Hope may 
take shelter. Every nation has had its super- 
stitions, yes, and its spiritual mysteries. 
From the time when Eliphaz, the friend of 
Job, who was, if I understand chronologists, 
contemporary with the patriarchal age, ex- 
claimed, ‘Then a spirit passed before my 
face ; the hair of my flesh stood up,’ to the 
unique and poetic effusion of Swedenborg.’’ 

‘*Swedenborg!’’ exclaimed the doctor, sa- 
tirically ; ‘‘that coffee-drinking monomani- 
ac!’’? But, as all eyes were fixed on Uncle 
Frederick, and no one heeded the doctor, he 
did not proceed. 

“The world of fancy,’’ continued our phi- 
losopher, ‘‘has been thickly peopled with 
gnomes and genii, fairies and demons. The 
rude Indian, the classic Greek, the thought- 
ful German, the metaphysical Scotch, and 
the volatile French have all had their ‘im- 
aginary revelations of regions bright or dark, 
of an existence to come, and often of retri- 
bution tocome.’ Now, how comes this belief, 
these fancies, if you please to call them 
such? They are peculiar to man, and as 
common to his more refined as well as his 
rudest state. May they not be the shadowy 
memories of the past, faint traditions of that 
golden birthday of man when God walked in 
paradise, and angels were his familiar friends ? 
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I have thought this might be, and these tradi- 
tions, dark, vague, and uncertain as they are, 
like the shattered fragments of a beautiful 
classic temple, ruthlessly broken and scat- 
tered by Vandal hands, yet still bearing some 
evidence of their original beauty and symme- 
try as they came from the builder’s hands. 
Far be it from me to endorse the thousand 
tales of sheeted ghosts that cannot be at rest, 
or of stalking spectres haunting earth for ven- 
geance. And the doctor is right when he 
says that a knowledge of the physical laws 
will save much suffering, and no doubt assist 
the wandering reason to retain her throne. 
But there are spiritual phenomena which 
seem as yet unexplainable by any of the 
known laws of nature, and which seem to me 
worthy of notice and investigation. Havewe 
not all been puzzled to understand the super- 
natural voice by which Socrates was guided? 
or the nature of that mysterious visitant of 
whom Joan of Are professed herself only as 
the agent? or of that similar supernatural 
visitant with whom Swedenborg conversed ? 
We know as little of matter as of mind. Our 
province is to collect facts patiently, investi- 
gate carefully, and draw conclusions cau- 
tiously. Acting thus, I believe we may find 
new proofs of man’s immortal nature, and 
thus reason herself work out the problem 
which Revelation so beautifully solves. Let 
us then, while we obey God’s physical laws, 
yea, guard with more than Jewish care the 
tabernacle, forget not that the structure, 
beautiful as it is, was but erected that the 
Shekinah might dwell therein. It cannot be 
evaded or disguised that man craves a purer 
spiritual existence, or more full development 
of the intellectual powers. The longing for 
immortality is inborn. 
‘And that voice of the heart, ye may believe, 
Will never the hope of the soul deceive.’”’ 

While Uncle Frederick was speaking, the 
storm, which had tarried all day at a distance, 
only that it might collect its scattered forces, 
now came like a mighty king with his army 
of banners and host of trumpets. Not a star 
was to be seen; the rain and hail rattled 
against the window-panes; and the branches 
of the old elm-tree, at the side of the house, 
shook and groaned as if in terror at the tem- 
pest. ‘God help the sailor!’’ I exclaimed, 
as a blast came which shook the house to its 
foundation. Uncle John commenced repeat- 
ing— 

“Oh, pilot, tis a fearfal night! 
There 's danger on the deep ;” 
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when a noise, like a continued gentle knock- 
ing, was heard by every one present. ‘It is 
the wind,’’ said one. ‘No, the hail,’’ said 
another. Again it was repeated, and audible 
toall. ‘*Thedeath-watch !’’ said Uncle John, 
sadly; ‘‘and heard by usall.’”’ ‘‘ The myste- 
rious knockings!’’ said the doctor, with a 
sarcastic expression, and added, with mock 
gravity: ‘Shall I count ?’’ Uncle Frederick 
went to the window, opened it, and returned 
with a beautiful little bird in his hand. Its 
plumage was wet and drooping; and the sud- 
den glare of light, or the sound of human 
voices, seemed to have frightened it, for it 
trembled sadly. 

‘* A little refugee, cousin, too feeble to cope 
with the belligerent powers without. Will 
you give it shelter ?’’ 

I took the little wanderer, and placed it on 
the bough of a thrifty orange-tree which stood 
in the window-seat, while the group gathered 
round to examine it. 

“If we were superstitious,’’ said Uncle 
Frederick, ‘‘we might believe this to be some 
spiritual messenger. The traditions of the 
East are rich in such fancies.”’ 

** Let me see,’’ said the doctor, as if talking 
to himself, while looking at the bird; ‘“ yel- 
lowish brown on the head; frontlet black, 
with a black line over the eyes, extending 
backward under the crest; tail tipped with 
bright yellow; bill and legs black. This is 
the Rombycilla carolinensis, otherwise called 
cedar-bird.”’ 

‘Yes, he is our roguish little friend who 
always 
said Uncle Fred. 
gration this fall, and, long before this, should 
have been singing on some tall tree of the 
The pitiless storm has over- 


bears the cognomen ‘cherry-bird,’ 


‘** He is very late in his mi- 


sunny South. 
taken the laggard; and his fear of its power 
has overcome his natural timidity. Let him 
rest till morning, and then, if skies are bright, 
send him forth, fair cousin, failing not to 
add your best wishes for his safe journey 
homeward. It will do no harm atleast. The 
great Father in heaven forgetteth not the spar- 
row in its flight, nor the lily on its fragile 
stem.’’ 

The storm still raged; and the gentlemen 
of the little circle prepared for their walk 
home. 

An hour passed, and the members of the 
household had all retired to their chambers, 
while I sat alone in the deserted room. The 
gloom without, the silence within, added to 
the events of the day, all conspired to lead 
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my thoughts into a sad strain. Few of us 
can boast exemption from all taint of super- 
stition. The boldest have their moments of 
weakness; and there are hours even in ma- 
turer life when the spirit feels the dependence 
and timidity of childhood. ‘‘ Spiritual com- 
munication with beings of another world!” 
I repeated to myself. ‘‘Can it be that we are 
ever permitted to look beyond the veil which 
separates us from the world of spirits ?’’ I re- 
called Swedenborg’s idea that great purity of 
heart and life was requisite to such a state; 
and I inwardly exclaimed: ‘‘Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me; it is too high ; I can- 
not attain unto it.” 

The bird fluttered on its strange perch. I 
trembled, and my heart beat fast. I remem- 
bered well, though Uncle Frederick did not 
refer to it, that the more common superstition 
relating to the bird is that it comes as a mes- 
senger of death. I started with a sudden 
thought, and entered the nursery; but, as I 
bent over the little crib, my heart became 
calm, while I listened to the low music of the 
regular breathing of the sleeper there, and 
laid my hand on the moist brow and head on 
which the soft brown hair lay in clustering 
curls. His father, too, was in a sound, quiet 
sleep. I blessed God for all his goodness, and 
was returning to the sitting-room when I 
heard a familiar knock at the door. ‘‘ Bro- 
ther Paul is dying,’’ said a kind neighbor; 
‘‘would you like to see him once more ?”’ 

It was strange that I did not think of the 
bird at this moment; but, had I done so, I 
should have felt self-reproach; for daily, 
during many years, had this afflicted man ex- 
pected death; and he looked upon such fan- 
cies (bird-warnings and the like) as puerile 
and childish. Forty years he had been an 
invalid, and most of that time a great sufferer. 
A rheumatic complaint had deprived him of 
the use of his limbs; and one side of his body 
was to all appearance dead. When removed 
from his bed, which was daily, he was placed 
in a standing position, and there remained, 
almost motionless, till it was again prepared 
for use. But, though the body had lost 
nearly all its vitality, the mind was clear, the 
soul vigorous, and grew brighter and stronger 
as the fleshy tabernacle wasted away. 

‘See brother Paul once more?’’ Yes. I 
should not feel the storm going there. He 
was the beloved friend of my venerable fa- 
ther; and now, that he was so near immor- 
tality, I must see him before he passes Jordan. 


I was soon by his side. The doctor too was 
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there. Oh, what a glory was on the face of 
the dying man! It seemed asif he already 
heard 


“That music ringing 
The lulling sounds of heaven's repose,” 


and felt the ‘‘ healing breath of the soft winds 
that wander there.’’ ‘‘Doctor,’’ said he, 
distinctly and slowly, ‘‘you have seen this 
poor body die by inches; but, heed me, there 
has been no decay of the soul. I—that is, 
myself, my conscious spirit—will soon escape 
from this frail tenement, and be clothed with 
immortal vestments. I have no fear, not the 
shadow of a doubt; yea, more, I rejoice with 
exceeding great joy. Is not my mind clear? 
Could I not even now reason with you as 
logically, comprehend your objections, and 
refute yourarguments? Nothing,’’ he added, 
with a voice rapidly failing him—‘‘ nothing is 
wanted but the strength of those bodily 
senses which are the organs of the will. 
These fail me. Heaven opens! angels wait! 
glory! glory !’’ 

A moment more, and the blessed spirit had 
entered the invisible chariot of fire. 

It was early dawn when I returned home. 
The storm had passed, and the sun was just 
visible above the hills, flinging his golden 
light on the glittering raindrops that trembled 
like pendent jewels on every bush and tree. 
The sky was cloudless, the air pure and 
bracing; and I walked on, full of joy and 
gladness. Yes, I thanked God that he had 
taken this sufferer home, and that I had been 
permitted to hear his dying testimony to the 
glorious truth of our immortality. ‘ Brother 
Paul’’ was naturally as stern and skeptical as 
the doctor. Nostrange dreams or odd fancies 
-haunted him; no ghost-tales disturbed his 
equanimity. He was no philosopher to discuss 
mesmerism with Uncle Frederick, or inter- 
pret dreams with Uncle John. But, like him 
whose name he bore, he would often say: ‘I 
testify of that which I neither received of 
man; neither was I taught it, but by the Re- 
velation of Jesus Christ.’’ And this, thought 
I, must be our refuge amid the strife and con- 
tention of worldly wisdom. There are mys- 
teries all around us which we cannot solve, in 
the springing seed, and in the decaying leaf, 
as well as in the construction of our spirits. 
But, to quote the beautiful language of an- 
other, ‘‘ Peace I leave with you,” said the 
wisest spirit that ever passed from earth to 
heaven. Let us be at “‘ peace’’ amid the spirit 
mysteries and questionings on which his eye 
shall shed the light of eternity. 
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Everything wore a brighter hue as I entered 
my own home that morning. The bird was 
singing merrily, and thus expressing his 
thanks for the seeds and crumbs which little 
Charley had scattered for him. I opened the 
window ; he spread his wings, and was soon 
out of sight. ‘‘Joy go with him!’’ I ex- 
claimed, as he bent his course to the “land 
where the flowers bloom all the year round.”’ 
And thus may it be with myself, I prayed, 
when the darkness and doubts of earthly life 
are over! May I go, like a freed bird, to the 
home of the blest ! 

“Rise higher yet, and higher yet, 
Where storm-clouds never come!” 
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WOMAN. 


Tere is beauty in the helplessness of wo- 
man. The clinging trust, which searches for 
extraneous support, is graceful and teuching. 
Timidity is the attribute of her sex; but to 
herself it is not without its dangers, its incon- 
veniences, and its sufferings. Her first effort 
at comparative freedom is bitter enough ; for 
the delicate mind shrinks from every unac- 
customed contact ; and the warm and gushing 
heart closes itself, like the blossom of the 
sensitive plant, at every approach. Man at 
once determines his position, and asserts his 
place; woman has hers to seek; and, alas, I 
fear me that, however she may appear to turn 
a calm brow and quiet lip to the crowd 
through which she makes her way, that brow 
throbs, and that lip quivers, to the last, until, 
like a wounded bird, she can once more wing 
her way to that tranquil home where the 
drooping head will be fondly raised, and the 
fluttering heart laid to rest! The dependence 
of woman in the common affairs of life is, 
nevertheless, rather the effect of custom than 
necessity. We have many and brilliant proofs 
that, where need is, she can be sufficient to 
herself, and play her part in the great drama 
of existence with credit, if not with comfort. 
The yearnings of her solitary spirit, the out- 
gushings of her shrinking sensibility, the crav- 
ings of her alienated heart, are indulged only 
in the quiet holiness of her solitude. The 
world sees not, guesses not the conflict ; and 
in the ignorance of others lies her strength. 
The secret of her weakness is hidden in the 
depths of her own bosom; and she moves on, 
amid the heat and hurry of existence, and with 
a seal set upon her nature, to be broken only 
by fond and loving hands, or dissolved in the 
tears of recovered home affection. 
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NotwitustaNxpine the eminent position Mrs. 
Ilemans has attained in the literary world, we 
have a feeling that full jastice is not done to 
her in public estimation at the present time. 
A new school of poetry, of a much less healthy 
and vigorous character than that which she 
An 


affected, mystical, and, in our estimation, a 


initiated, has lately come into vogue. 


very weak and wishy-washy style of composi- 
tion in verse has taken the place of the 
nervous, powerful, and grand style which 
the recluse of 
Rhyllon sang ‘The stately Homes of Eng- 
land’’ and ‘‘ The Pilgrim Fathers.’’ 

To us, Mrs. Hemans seems the first of fe- 
male poets, far exceeding all others in wealth 


delighted all readers when 


of imagination, genuine poetic feeling, and 
artistic power. Among those who are willing 
to detract from her merit we notice a Scotch 
eritic, who calls her a pupil of the school of 
Campbell; but, in point of fact, she is totally 
dissimilar from that writer, and was herself 
the founder of a better school than his. 

To readers of her own sex, Mrs. Hemans is 
pecniiarly endeared by the truly feminine 
eharacter which marks her style and stamps 
its value. 
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her works, a feeling which never fails to show 
itself equally on the battle-field as well as at 
the fireside, in the recerds of past ages as in 
the expression of the emotion of the hour. 

We will give a few memoranda of her short 
and uneventful life. 

Felicia Dorothea Brown was born in Liver- 
pool on the 25th of September, 1793. Her 
father was from Ireland, and was a merchant 
of considerable eminence. Her mother, whose 
family name was Wagner, and who was of 
mingled Italian and German descent, was the 
daughter of the Imperial and Tuscan consul 
at Liverpool. Felicia, the fifth child, was 
distinguished at a very early age for extreme 
beauty and great talent. When she was but 
seven years old, her father, having suffered 
commercial reverses, broke up his establish- 
ment in Liverpool, and removed to Wales, 
where they resided for the next nine years at 
Here was first shown the poetical 
talent for which the future Mrs. Hemans 
became so distinguished. At the early age 
of fourteen, she published a volume of juve- 
nile poems; in 1812, another volume, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Domestic Affections.’’ Her love 
for her mother, her early talent for poetry, 
her beauty, extreme precociousness, and deep 
piety, all made her the idolized member of 
the home circle. In 1812, she married Cap- 
tain Hemans, who, after some years, shame- 
fully deserted his gifted wife, and left her 
with five sons to provide for. He went to the 
continent, and never returned to her. The 
cause of this conduct was never known. In 
the spring of 1825, Mrs. Hemans, with her 
mother and sister, and four of her boys (the 
eldest was in school at Bangor), removed to 
Rhyllon in Wales. Nothing could be less ro- 
mantic than the outward appearance of Mrs. 
Hemans’s new residence, a tall, staring brick 
house, almost destitute of trees, and un- 
adorned by the covering mantle of honey- 
suckle, jessamine, or any such charitable 
drapery. But, in spite of the unromantie 
exterior of her new home, Mrs. Hemans lived 
there very happily; that is, more happily 
than in any other part of her life after she 
passed from childhood to maturity. The 
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RHYLLON, RESIDENCE OF MRS. HEMANS IN WALES. 


house, with all its ugliness, was large and 
convenient, the view from its windows beau- 
tiful and extensive, and its situation on a fine 
green slope, terminating in a pretty woodland 
dingle, peculiarly healthy and cheerful. Here 
she witnessed, and indeed often took part in, 
the games of her boys. Soon an atmosphere 
of home gathered around the dwelling; roses 
were planted, and honeysuckles were trained ; 
and the rustling of the solitary poplar near 
her window soon became like the voice of a 
friend. She had many friends in the United 
States, Doctor Bancroft, Professor Norton, 
and others, many of whom she became ac- 
quainted with during her first year’s residence 
at Rhyllon. She was also a great favorite 
with many of the most distinguished literary 
people of Britain, Miss Mitford, Joanna Bail- 
lie, Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. 
Alison, Archbishop Whately, and many others 
were personally acquainted with her; and 
her beautiful private character, her devo- 
tion to her children, as well as her great 
talents, made her loved and admired by all. 
She worked for her children. Left with five 
boys to bring up, she devoted her whole life 
to doing this faithfully. It was on this ac- 
count that most of her poems are so short, as 
she was obliged to write from day to day for 
her support. Faithfully she performed her 
task; and, always devoted to study, she now 
increased her labors; and an uninterrupted 
succession of short pieces paid the expenses 
of her children’s education. Her poems are 
admirable for purity of sentiment and gentle 
pathos ; and her personal character was ami- 
able, modest, and exemplary. She died in 
Dublin, May 16th, 1835, aged 41. 

We cannot conclude this sketch better than 
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by giving Miss Jewsbury’s ‘‘ Egeria,’’ avow- 


edly taken from Mrs. Hemans’s own picture. 

“* Egeria was totally different from any other 
woman I had ever seen either in Italy or Eng- 
land. She did not dazzle—she subdued me. 
Other women might be more commanding, 
more versatile, more acute; but I never saw 
one so exquisitely feminine. Her birth, her 
education, but above all the genius with 
which she was gifted, combined to inspire a 
passion for the ethereal, the tender, the ima- 
ginative, the heroic—in one word, the beauti- 
ful. It was in her a faculty divine, and yet 
of daily life. It touched all things; but, like 
a sunbeam, touched them with a ‘ golden fin- 
ger.’ Anything abstract or scientific was 
unintelligible and distasteful to her. Her 
knowledge was extensive and various; but, 
true to the first principle of her nature, it was 
poetry that she sought in history, scenery, 
character, and religious belief; poetry that 
guided all her studies, governed all her 
thoughts, colored all her conversation. Her 
nature was at once simple and profound; 
there was no room in her mind for philosophy, 
nor in her heart for ambition. The one was 
filled by imagination, the other engrossed by 
tenderness. She had a passive temper, but 
Any one might influence, but 
very few impressed her. Her strength and 
her weakness alike lay in her affections. 
These would sometimes make her weep at a 


decided tastes. 


word; at others, imbue her with courage; so 
that she was alternately ‘a falcon-hearted 
dove,’ and ‘a reed shaken with the wind.’ 
Her voice was a sad, sweet melody; and her 
spirits reminded me of an old poet’s descrip- 
tion of an orange-tree with its 
‘Golden lamps hid in a night of green ;’ 

or, of those Spanish gardens where the pome- 
Her glad- 
ness was like a burst of sunlight; and if, in 
her depression, she resembled night, it was 


granate grows besitle the cypress. 


night bearing the stars. I might describe and 
describe forever, but I should never succeed 
She 
grace, a variable child, a dependent woman, 
the Italy of human beings.’’ 


in portraying Egeria. was a muse, a 


CuEErFuLfy acknowledge merit in others, 
and in turn you will always receive that kind 
consideration which you desire. When you 
cannot consistently praise, by all means keep 
silent, unless there be a manifest wrong de- 
serving censure. 
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A MAY-DAY 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was at the close of a warm, pleasant day, 
in the beginning of April, that Ellen West- 
wood, and her friend, Leonora McNeill, slowly 
approached the residence of the former, both 
apparently absorbed in a theme of mutual 
interest. Ellen entered the gate, which opened 
on a short, brick walk, adorned on either side 
with roses and other fragrant shrubs, and 
paused, saying: ‘‘ Won’t you come in, Leo- 
nora ?’’ 

‘*No, Ellen; I have already walked some 
distance out of my way; and the sun will 
be down before I reach home if I tarry much 
longer. I willsee you again at school, to-mor- 
row; and, until then, I warn you that your 
You 


must make good use of all your spare mo- 


time must be industriously employed. 


ments.’’ 

*“*That I will,’’ said Ellen; ‘for they are 
not plentiful. And your determination is 
unalterable, I suppose, in refusing to take 
any part in the contest ?”’ . 

‘*Mercy, yes!’’ answered Leonora, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘In the first place, I am wholly devoid 
of any poetic inspiration whatever; and my 
best effort would not frame a verse sufficiently 
euphonious for the ruby lips of the magnifi- 
cent Corinne.’’ 

‘* Are you not pleased with the election of 
queen ?”’ asked Ellen. 

‘Oh, yes! I like Corinne amazingly. She 
is a large-hearted creature, and highly gifted, 
as well as surpassingly beautiful. She is, 
perhaps, the very best person that could have 
been s¢lected; though, I confess, it would 
have pleased me more had the choice centered 
on you.’’ 

**Ah, Nora, believe me, I am more in my 
element writing the poem in my chamber than 
delivering it before that great throng. Give 
me the aid of your good wishes for the success 
of my undertaking, and I can ask no more.’’ 

**Those you have most heartily, dear Nel- 
lie; and, if the award of the prize rested with 
me, you might consider yourself the victor; 
but fifty dollars is a tempting reward; and 
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I fear you will have to task your brain to 
the utmost, as all the poetasters in town will 
be inking their pens in the tilt against you.”’ 

**T ll make the trial, any how,’’ said Ellen; 
‘‘and, if I fail, it will only be to relinquish a 
pleasant dream.’’ 

** Well, good-by. 
I’ve lost my companion.”’ 

‘*Good-by,’’ answered Ellen; and, closing 


See, the sun has set; and 


the gate, she turned in the narrow footwalk. 
Walking along briskly, she entered the door- 
way, over which a lattice-frame supported 
a profusion of fragrant jasmine-vines, and, 
hanging her cape-bonnet on the hat-rack, she 
tripped lightly up the broad, shallow steps 
which ascended from the hall to her chamber. 
last, Ellen!’’? exclaimed her 
“T’ve been waiting 


**Come at 
younger sister, Mabel. 
for you so anxiously to hear about the votes, 
and who’s to be queen of May.”’’ 

‘*Corinne Walworth is chosen by a large 
majority; and a lovely queen she’ll make. 
Professor Hartly has offered a reward of fifty 
dollars for the best address in poetry for her 
to deliver at the May-day celebration.”’ 

‘*And are the pupils alone allowed to con- 
tend for this literary premium ?’’ 

**Oh, no! he is to publish a card in to-mor- 
row’s Post, inviting contributions from any 
who may feel disposed to offer them. Where 
is mother ?’’ 

‘*In the dining-room, I guess ; for, do you 
know, it is nearly time for tea? There, the 
bell is ringing now.”’ 

The two sisters descended to the dining- 
where Mrs. Westwood was awaiting 

She was a tall, slight woman, with 


room, 
them. 
regular, handsome features, and was attired 
in deep mourning, as were also her daughters. 
She had lately lost her husband; and, at his 
death, the and elegancies 
which he had collected about their pretty 
home in prodigal profusion, there was nothing 
left, which could have assisted in the mainte- 


except comforts 


nance of his bereaved family, that had not 
been promptly released to meet the demands 
and Mrs. Westwood 
was now expending her last sum of money on 


of exacting creditors; 
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this the final term of her eldest daughter’s 
education. It was a source of painful regret 
that Mabel, who was only twelve years of 
age, should be deprived of all instruction 
except what was in her own power to bestow. 
But she cherished the hope that, when Ellen 
had finished this last term at school, she 
would be competent to assist her in teach- 
ing music for their mutual support, and per- 
haps, too, to obtain for Mabel all the advan- 
tages which Ellen had enjoyed through her 
father’s munificence. It was to advance this 
project that Ellen Westwood had determined 
to attempt the ‘‘Prize Poem.’’ There yet 
remained one account unliquidated, which 
Ellen, who had attentively examined the book 
which contained the entry of her father’s 
debts, credits, and charges, had concluded 
could be adjusted in no other way than by the 
sale of her handsome rosewood piano. To 
avoid this, by making an advance of fifty dol- 
lars, and gaining time to complete the pay- 
ment, was her earnest desire, and one which 
could only be attained through the means 
which Professor Hartly’s seasonable announce- 
ment had offered that day. But, as she was 
extremely diffident of her ability as an au- 
thoress, and strongly anticipated a failure in 
her design, she withheld her intention from 
her mother and sister, and only intrusted her 
secret to her friend and companion, Leonora 
McNeill. 

The three sat down at table; and Mrs. 
Westwood poured off the fragrant tea from 
the silver urn into the white porcelain cups ; 
while the colored maid-servant handed the 
brown light rolls and fresh stamped butter. 
There was an air of elegance and refinement 
about the table and the group which sur- 
rounded it; and, during the progress of the 
meal, which, though simple, was appetizing, 
Mrs. Westwood glanced around the tasty, well- 
furnished room, and felt deeply grateful that, 
as yet, she had not known the anguish of part- 
ing with the beloved but inanimate objects 
which constantly attested her husband’s affec- 
tionate care. 

‘‘ Well, Ellen,’’ said she, after a short pause, 
‘“‘T have heard nothing of the May festival 
to-day. Have the young ladies chosen the 
queen ?”’ 

‘“*Yes, mother. As I ‘expected, Corinne 
Walworth was the victor over several candi- 
dates; and I don’t know of any girl among 
the whole number of pupils whose lovely 
brow would bend so gracefully beneath the 


queenly coronal. She is a general favorite, 
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more, I think, from her great beauty, and un- 
restrained, spirited manner, than her superior 
mind.” 

‘* Perhaps her father’s wealth is the impulse 
of her many fascinations,’? suggested Mrs. 
Westwood, half reluctantly; for she felt 
ashamed of the thought ere it was uttered. 

“Oh, no!’’ answered Ellen; ‘‘ unless in the 
one respect of dress, which enhances her at- 
tractions no little, I assure you.’’ 

** But, Ellen,’’ interrupted Mabel, ‘‘ why did 
you elect the queen so early? It is now only 
the beginning of April; and the festivities are 
for May.”’ 

**You forget,’’? said Ellen, ‘‘that all the 
parts which go to form the May-day represen- 
tation have yet to be written as well as com- 
mitted to memory; and time is required for 
this. Professor Hartly has appointed two 
weeks for the preparation of the poems for 
the May queen, her maids of honor, and the 
queens of the seasons; and his reward is 
offered, he says, to stimulate his own pupils 
to literary exertion as well as others. 

** Well, my love,’’ said Mrs. Westwood, 
suffering her eye to rest with affectionate pride 
on her daughter’s intellectual face, ‘could 
not you compete with any of them ?’’ 

‘With the girls, I might, mother; but I 
fear my success would be very doubtful when 
subjected to masculine competition.’’ 

When tea was over, and the table cleared 
away, Mrs. Westwood drew out her work- 
stand; and, as the muslin curtains moved 
gently to the breeze which swept freshly 
through the room, the group began busily 
to ply the friendly needle, beguiling the 
moments until bedtime with pleasant family 
conversation. At length, Ellen folded and 
placed her work away in the work-basket ; 
and, lighting her candle, she bade her mother 
good-night, and ascended to her chamber, ac- 
companied by Mabel. The latter was soon 
disrobed, and settled in a calm repose; and 
Ellen, taking her portfolio from her little 
writing-stand, prepared to commence the im- 
portant poem. She stood fora moment at the 
open window, inhaling the sweet jasmine 
breath from the vines that clambered round 
the frame, and gazing down at the flowers 
that glistened here and there amid the grass, 
tiny mirrors for the moonbeams. The tall 
cedar-trees, whose outspread branches left 
their shadows on the roof and on the ground, 
silver-edged and spangled, shifted slowly in 
the gentle breeze like speaking giants, and 
quiet reigned. Ellen seemed inspired by the 
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scene; and, retreating from the window, she 
drew her chair to the table, and, dipping her 
pen in the miniature bowl which a little 
bronze figure offered her, she slowly indited 
the thoughts which came thronging to her 
mind. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Recitative Hall, at Rose Hill Institute, 
presented a scene of joyous animation the 
next morning. There were groups of bright, 
fresh-looking girls collected about in the am- 
ple room, some reclining on benches, others 
sitting on the desks, but more standing in 
knots, all engaged in the one enlivening sub- 
ject—May-day and its prospective amuse- 
ments. among them all was 
the chosen queen, with a profusion of gold- 
tinted curls waving round her cheeks, each 
one holding a dimple, which seemed the 
centre of innumerable waves of blushes that 
circled wider and wider to her snowy throat 
and neck like those on, a stream when dis- 
turbed by a pebble. Her eyes of changing 
brown and black were soft, flashing as her 
heart’s emotions varied; and her rosy lips 
coquetted with her pearly teeth in frolicsome 
She was a superb, commanding-look- 


Conspicuous 


smiles. 
ing girl, though her dress, cool, flowing, and 
chaste, betokened the pride of refinement, but 
not of display. Her voice and manners were 
distinguished by a rare fascination, as was 
attested by the admiring circle of girls which 
surrounded her. 

**I say, Corinne,’’ said one of them, “I’m 
certain you ’d give one of your curls to know 
whose name and whose poetry you are to per- 
petuate in an undying renown on May-day.”’ 

‘*In the dark, Kate, in the dark,’’ answered 
another, shaking her head. 

‘*T ll bet that she will have it at tongue’s 
end before the committee have made a selec- 
tion, for that quiet, wise-looking cousin of her 
mother is already known for a famous poet; 
and he ’ll be certain to write the lucky address 
for ‘sweet cousin Corinne,’ and of course 
she ’ll read it over with him many times; and 
oft—and—”’ 

‘* Bless me, no !’’ interrupted Corinne, with 
a laugh, while her whole face crimsoned with 
asudden blush. ‘ You are an idle prattler, 
Fanny, and presume too much of cousinly 
intercourse ; besides,’’ she added, nervously, 
** Norman would scarcely fetter his genius to 
so trite a subject, I think. On the whole, 
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girls,’? she continued, glancing around the 
group with such a look of caressing affection, 
*“*T believe I’d rather take my lesson from 
some of you—‘lips of love, and hearts that 
greet me;’ is not that it? Tell me, will not 
some of- you invoke the Muse for old friend- 
ship’s sake ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered one; ‘“‘here’s Nanny 
Forrest, who ’s going to take a chance, I hear,’’ 
turning towards a pale, sharp, tight-featured 
girl in the rear. 

**Are you?’’ asked Ellen Westwood, hur- 
riedly, who had until now been a silent mem- 
ber of the circle. A feeling of dread had 
surprised her into asking the question for 
more than once in the race for private school 
honors. She had been outrun by this Nanny 
Forrest, and not always fairly; and a touch 
of anxiety thrilled her voice as she asked 
again: ‘‘ Are you, Nanny ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’? answered Miss Forrest, in a cold, 
crisp tone; and her lips closed in their tight 
way again. 

**Going! going!’’ exclaimed Corinne Wal- 
worth, merrily. ‘‘Can’t I get another bid? 
Some one against Nanny for the May-queen’s 
Quick! I hear the bell in the old 
cupola! gone! Well, Nanny, luck be with 
you!’’ And a bustle and a stir for seats 
mingled with the clanging sound from the 
belfry. 

Corinne Walworth was right in her surmise 
that Norman Price would not attempt the 
May-queen’s address, but wrong in the mo- 
tive she assigned him. He would have found 
no task more delightful than to versify sen- 
timents to be sanctioned by her lips, and 
adapted to the melody of her voice; for, though 
shrouded by the impenetrable composure of 
his exterior, there yet struggled in his heart 
a love so strong, so bold, so wilful, as almost 
to defy mastery. But she was the heiress 
of immense wealth, beautiful and gifted, the 
toast of every circle, and the prospective cap- 
tive of many calculating mercenaries, as well 
as more honorable suitors, as soon as she 
should lay aside the title of ‘‘ school-girl,”’ 
and emerge in her brilliant position as Miss 
Walworth, the pride of Bianville. He was 
the poor, distant cousin, indebted to her fa- 
ther for his situation in the banking-house, 
and beyond its emoluments having nothing to 
offer her but his great heart and comprehen- 
sive intellect. Of course, then, he would do 
nothing that would disclose that he had a 
thought of love. He would accept the daily 
privilege of seeing her, talking with her, wit- 
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nessing the unconscious display of her attrac- 
tions; but he would venture no further. At 
the close of certain fruitful years, when he 
had hoarded the revenue of his labors into a 
goodly store, whereon to erect some hopes, his 
idol would be taken from the quivering pedes- 
tal, his heart. And so Norman Price closed 
his soul on the seductive vision, and met his 
cousin daily with an air that never betrayed 
him once. Not so his companion and friend, 
the junior partner of the widely known bank- 
ing firm, Walworth, Rutledge, & Co. As his 
partner, Allan Rutledge had free ingress to 
Mr. Walworth’s elegant mansion, which privi- 
lege he was much envied by less fortunate 
admirers ; for, as Miss Walworth had not yet 
made her entrée into society, the family were 
but seldom disturbed by youthful visitors. 
The world of Bianville had already arranged 
the union of young Rutledge and Corinne ; for 
what would be more appropriate? Rich, hand- 
some, popular, and well-allied, accomplished 
and entertaining, where could one be found 
more worthy of the city’s pride? Indeed, he 
had been so often told of his destiny that he 
had for some time regarded it as irrevocable, 
and visited the family as a privileged suitor, 
though he had coneluded that it would be 
premature to make a decided offer of his hand 
before the young lady’s heart became an ob- 
ject of competition. Corinne always received 
him cordially, for she enjoyed his lively con- 
versation very much, and regretted when his 
pleasant face and happy voice were missing in 
the library after tea. Yet, as her books still 
afforded the chief occupation for her thoughts, 
she was furthest from the idea of connecting 
the social game of cards with which herself, 
Norman Price, and Allan Rutledge beguiled 
the winter evenings, or the duets and trios 
which they sang together on the moonlit 
porch, of a summer’s night, with the more 
sober scenes of matrimony. Sometimes, it is 
true, when walking by her mother’s 
through the ample flower-garden, clipping the 
withered leaves from some pet geranium, or 
their 


side 


training the vines over ornamental 
frames, she would blush at the casual assist- 
ance of Norman’s skilful hand, and look after 
his graceful figure as he bent to plant some 
precious root for her mother, with cousinly 
affection, and wonder if his placid face had 
ever colored with love’s dawn, or if, in his 
quiet heart, he treasured some loved memo- 
ries of a dear face at his boyhood’s home; 
and then her heart quivered with the regret 
which disturbed it at the self-conjured pic- 
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ture of his probable inamorata. Or when, at 
night, the family assembled in the library, 
Norman would assist her in search of some 
book from which she wished to make quota- 
tions in her compositions, she would scan his 
thoughtful face, shadowed by clusters of brown 
hair, and fall into a reverie, conjecturing for 
whom, in the life-journey, his gentle but 
careful attentions wouid be undertaken, and 
whose destiny would be guided and controlled 
by his undaunted soul and unerring mind. 
Then a little of the woman’s love of power 
would intermingle with these musings, and 
she longed to make the endeavor to bring the 
blush of emotion to his cheek, and change 
that settled motion of his hand into the tre- 
mor of uncontrolled agitation. 

With Allan, Corinne’s best social feelings 
were called into life by his irresistible collo- 
quial powers. She yielded the homage of her 
mind to his sparkling wit, which was so much 
enhanced by his air of perfect grace and ele- 
gance ; but while, with him, she glided swiftly 
and smoothly over the glancing water of par- 
lor chat, there were no wayside pauses to en- 
joy the peaceful prospects occasioned by more 
thoughtful themes, or to contemplate the 
distant mountain grandeur elicited by more 
august emotions. With Allan Rutledge, she 
felt as if being enchanted by the blithe, stac- 
cato running accompaniment of brilliant or- 
chestra music; but, with Norman Price, the 
winds of her soul echoed the trembling vibra- 
tions of the magnificent adagio. 


CHAPTER III. 


OnE evening, just at sunset, after the some- 
what novel announcement of Professor Hartly 
had appeared in the morning paper, Allan 
Rutledge and Norman Price issued arm in arm 
from the large, brass-nailed door of the bank- 
ing-room, and proceeded up the street to- 
wards Allan’s rooms. Running up a pair of 
stairs, and throwing open a door at the land- 
ing, Allan preceded Norman into a suite of 
well-furnished apartments. Taking a hand- 
some cigar-case from a marble slab table, 
which occupied the centre of the room, he 
offered one to Norman with a match, and, 
lighting one for himself, went out on a little 
balcony, which opened over the pavement be- 
low, calling Norman to join him. 

‘“‘Come out from that close place, Norman, 
and let ’s have the benefit of what air there is 
stirring on this balcony.”’ 
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Norman stepped out, and, seating himself 
in a circular-backed chair, rested his foot on 
the balustrade, and, casting his eyes towards 
the spangled sky, watched the ambitious 
smoke slowly ascend in graceful columns. 

‘*T have found the last few evenings terri- 
bly tedious and dull,’’ said Allan, lounging in 
his chair with indolent grace, ‘‘ without your 
accustomed visit, and would have gone in 
search of you at Mr. Walworth’s, but that I 
don’t fancy the idea of being thought too 
deeply enamored there. After all the apho- 
risms of misanthropic anchorets, I do not find 
that solitude is either agreeable or profitable. 
I have collected here all the knick-knacks and 
trumperies which my sickly fancy could de- 
vise to make one comfortable in a bachelor 
way; and, upon my word, at times, the lovely 
faves and painted landscapes which line the 
walls look blank and meaningless ; my books 
stare at me from their mahogany cases with- 
out one inviting look ; and I resign myself to 
the sofa in the most pitiable state of lassitude 
and ennui !’’ 

**I do not wonder, Allan, at your vivid re- 
presentation; for, apart from the fact that 
you have entirely misconstrued the meaning 
of solitude, you also mistake your own na- 
ture if you hope to secure happiness in the 
manner you have just pictured. You make 
yourself out to be the opposite of what you 
are; and, with all the adulation and knee 
worship which you offer at your own shrine, 
you fail to effect the change. You cannot 
convert a soul, as broad and genial as the sun, 
into a phoenix existing upon its own ashes; 
you cannot cheat a heart that yearns for the 
answering throb of its thousand kindred, with 
the meagre response of its own flat echo; it 
will not be caged like a poor bird with no plu- 
mage but its own to see glisten in the sun- 
light, and no voice to bear it company in the 
soul-cheering carol; it will not be staked to 
its own effigy ; but unbind it; give it freedom 
to roam where it listeth, and I warrant it will 
return to its resting-place, when wearied with 
the journey of love, quiet and contented in 
the fulness of repose. One-half the labor, 
which you have expended on self so fruit- 
lessly, as you avow, if used as the sacred 
means of conferring comfort and happiness on 
others, would have brought a smile to your 
eyes where you now only sigh, and life to 
your limbs where you now only faint with 
indolent exhaustion. But I made a 
wide ellipse; it was only my intention to say 
that you would not have found me at Mr. 
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Walworth’s, for old Joseph—you remember 
the old coal-carrier of the counting-room— 
met with a fall into the coal-cellar a few eve- 
nings ago; and, as he is aged and infirm, the 
consequences were serious. He fractured a 
limb, and could not be removed to his home, 
if he has any; and, as he seems to be per- 
fectly alone in the world, I have tarried with 
him several hours every night to amuse him, 
and see that he was comfortable.’’ 

‘*You make me ashamed, Norman,”’ said 
Allan, after a len&thened pause. ‘I certainly 
did miss old Joseph, but did not think to in- 
quire the cause of his absence. I will not be 
so negligent to-morrow ; and it will chagrin 
me if, hereafter, I am to be indebted to an- 
other to find objects for my compassion and 
charity. You, Norman, while you make me 
regard myself as the thing I confess to be, 
devoting all my thoughts to individual enjoy- 
ment, regardless of others, thoughtless and 
reckless in the gratification of every varying 
whim—you, with more contracted means, and 
fewer random hours, yet appear to possess 
the time and attention to devote to others’ 
pains and cares, entirely forgetful of your 
own, and seemingly without any selfish views 
to pamper into maturity.’’ 

‘*There you mistake me, Allan,’’ answered 
Norman, with a sad, self-accusing smile, for 
he remembered with reproach how rapidly his 
whole existence was becoming absorbed in the 
one great selfish passion of his heart, ‘‘ and 
make me feel how poorly fit am I to deery 
selfishness in others—I, who am a willing, 
fervent slave.’’ 

Allan raised his eyes in surprise at the bitter 
emphasis of these words. He had rarely ever 
seen the evidence of so much emotion visible 
in Norman’s usually calm face, and, in the 
pause which followed, he lost himself in vague 
surmises as to the probable depth which this 
faint stir on the surface waters indicated. 
Norman Price was an enigma to Allan Rut- 
ledge, as well as to Corinne Walworth, and 
perhaps this was the fascination which he ex- 
erted over both. 

‘*Well,”’ said Allan, at length, rising, and 
throwing his cigar over the balustrade, ‘‘ the 
day has gone down, and [ll turn on the gas, 
and show you something odd in to-day’s 
paper.’’ He entered the room, which was 
soon ruddy with the brilliant light of two large 
lamps, and, drawing a chair near the table, he 
threw aside the heaps of papers collected on 
it, selected one, and cast his eyes over the 
columns in search of the desired paragraph. 
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Norman Price entered the window-door from 
the balcony and seated himself beside him. 
**Ah, here it is!’ said Allan; and he pro- 
ceeded to read the card of Professor Hartly, 
President of the Rose Hill Institute, in which 
was offered a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
written address in poetry, to be delivered at 
the May-day celebration by the chosen queen. 

‘*T have read it,’’ said Norman, quietly, as 
Allan concluded. 

** And have you heard who has been selected 
for the queen ¢’’ asked Allan, eagerly. 

** Yes, Miss Walworth.”’ 

‘* Well, I do not venture too far, I hope,’’ 
continued Allan, in his peculiar winning way, 
‘*when I ask if you intend to court the Muse 
on this occasion ?’’ 

‘* By no means,’’ answered Norman, smiling. 
‘“‘T do not intend to offer any rhyme what- 
ever.’ 

‘Then, by Jupiter, if I do not stand in your 
way for the Allan blushed 
deeply, for, though he was perfectly conscious 


reward’’—here 


of Norman’s straitened circumstances, he felt 
allusion was both indelicate 
but covering his confusion 
continued: ‘*I believe I'll 


for the beautiful Corinne; 


that such 
and ungenerous, 
with a laugh, he 


an 


e’en offer a verse 
and the prize-money, sheuld I win it—weil 
put infeh ?—well, let’s see, I'll just make it 
a present to the most worthy of those I may 
vanquish. What do you say?” 

‘That if you make the effort you will surely 
have the pleasure of disposing of the prize- 
money as you desire, for your sparkling style, 
so full of changing mirth and pathos, is en- 
tirely suited to the subject.”’ 

‘‘Then here goes,’’ said Allan, laughingly, 
as he drew a pencil from his pocket, and, 
tearing a sheet from a quire of paper at hand, 
dashed off with his usual happy impulse into 
the May-queen’s address. 

Norman, seeing Allan intent on his theme, 
retreated again to the balcony after lighting 
another cigar. There were many feelings con- 
tending in his breast ; a fierce jealousy burned 
and flared high, despite his endeavors to quell 
it with the remembrance of his iove for Allan, 
and his oft-repeated thought, that of all others 
he would yield his heart’s treasure less re- 
luctantly to Allan, though he could not but 
acknowledge that even Allan exhibited far 
too little appreciation of such a priceless 
jewel. Then succeeded a sullen mistrust in 
Providence, a bitter doubt of that justice 
which would allot wealth, comeliness, power 
to one, and to the other not the one ewe lamb. 
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Again, the stroke which menaced him would 
come from a friend. Against an enemy, or 
even a stranger, to whom he was not fettered 
by the gentle confidence, the casual embrace, 
the kind hand-clasp, or brotherly link of the 
arm, he felt that he would have boldly con- 
tended the way, desperate though his foothold 
might be; but against the generous, open- 
hearted Allan, ah no! and with a loving 
weakness his heart sank in a dull, despairing 
sigh. Struggling with the pressure, his gaze 
went out on the street, to the dusky figures 
traced on the pavement by the mild starlight, 
or portrayed boldly by the blazing gas, the 
trees, which shadowed the pavement-walk, 
occasionally rustling with the night-breeze, 
the brilliant festooned with 
misty, waving curtains. 
sound of footsteps muffled by the night, the 


windows 
His ear caught the 


and 


voices of men, and now and then of women, 
rendered clearer by the comparative stillness ; 
then the rapid roll of carriage-wheels, bur- 
dened with fair forms on their way to scenes of 
festivity ; while the air was scented with the 
April flowers that shed their highest perfume, 
in their brief time of sovereignty, before May 
Nor- 
man’s chafed spirit became gradually soothed 
by the gentle influences without, and having 
been too long accustomed to the traces of en- 


was enthroned in sweeter blossoms. 


durance to leave the harness long voluntarily, 
he became patient, and when Allan had fin- 
ished his verses in his customary rapid man- 
ner, only pausing occasionally to take a book 
from the shelf, or a hasty turn across the 
room, or to recline in meditation on the sofa 
pillow, and had summoned him to the room, 
he had regained his usual composure. 
‘There, it’s said Allan, shooting 
the paper across the table, which was plenti- 
fully defaced with long black marks and in- 
‘‘Read it, if you can, and if 


done !’’ 


terlineations. 
you please !’’ 

Norman took it, and, while he read, his coun- 
tenance by turns indicated interest, pleasure, 
mirth, regret, and sadness, succeeded at last 
by a thrilling smile of unmingled satisfaction, 
all keenly watched by the author. 

“Tt will do!’’ said Allan, as Norman dropped 
the sheet on the table. 

‘* But I have not passed my sentence,’’ said 
Norman. 

‘* Yet I saw it plainly written on your face, 
and I am perfectly satisfied with it,’’ laughed 
Allan. 

‘* Yes, it is beautiful,’? said Norman, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘ perfect in every way, and—’”’ 
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** Corinne will deliver it !”’ 

** You will take the prize.”’ 

They spoke simultaneously, and a shadow 
fellon both faces. Norman’s darkened at the 
ominous words he had spoken, and Allan’s at 
the prospect thus forcibly presented to him of 
appropriating a sum of money which might be 
of assistance to some one more needy than 
himself. 

‘Are you going?’’ said Allan, seeing Nor- 
man take his hat and gloves. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Norman; ‘it is late.”’ 

** Well, I will accompany you as far as old 
Joseph’s room.”’ And, turning the key behind 
him, they were both soon on the street. 

Allan paused on the way at the lighted door 
of a shop, and purchased some ice and a half 
dozen lemons. Rejoining Norman, they con- 
tinued their walk till they reached the tem- 
porary abode of the old coal-carrier. The re- 
freshing beverage was soon prepared for the 
old man, and his bed arranged comfortably ; 
and leaving many injunctions with the little 
urchin who attended him, the two young men 
separated, each for his own home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was the middle of April, and the day pre- 
ceding the one appointed by Professor Hartly 
to receive the different poems that might have 
been prepared in compliance with his adver- 
tisement. He had informed his pupils that 
all their contributions should be placed on his 
writing-desk, in his private recitation-room, 
where he would also convey any that he might 
receive through the public office, and submit 
the whole to the inspection of the committee, 
which would be composed of himself, Mr. 
Clark the chaplain and tutor, and Mrs. Mal- 
colm Ellen Westwood 
was in her mother’s laundry, busily assisting 


the vice-president. 


the maid-servant in finishing the weekly iron- 
She held a collar of wrought muslin in 
her hands, rosy with the heat 
from the fluting Her black hair was 
thrown off her oval forehead and smooth tem- 


ing. 
which were 


iron. 


ples, revealing her dark, beautifully curved 
eyebrows and drooping lashes; her cheeks 
were brilliant with the glow of exercise and 
the warm room; while her lips closed in a 
quiet, peaceful smile. She looked as lovely 
as the most prosperous beauty in the city. 

** Hetty, do you think this will suit mother?”’ 
she asked of the maid, who was busy at an- 
other table. 
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‘Lor, yes! Miss Ellen; whatever came out 
o’ your purty hands that warn’t done the very 
nicest ?’’ 

‘*T am glad you think so, Hetty; for, when 
I take great pains with anything, it is very 
pleasant to be successful,’’ said Ellen. 

‘*I’m alers wundrin’ how you larnt to do 
all sich things as these, ’caze you wasn’t alers 
used to it,’? remarked Hetty, thoughtfully. 

‘* Ah, Hetty,’’ answered Ellen, ‘‘I did not 
acquire my present skill without many dis- 
heartening failures. Sometimes my iron was 
not hot enough, and there would be unsightly 
black blotches on the cloth; or else too hot, 
and leave its pattern in yellow; or I would 
neglect to use my left hand, while I ran up 
my right on a great many wrinkles ; but all 
these difficulties were nothing compared with 
those I surmounted in learning to make 
starch.’’ 

‘‘Weil, I thought that was a job, myself, 
when I first beginned it!’’ interrupted Hetty. 

‘‘Oh yes, Hetty! I made it too thick or too 
thin ; I took it from the fire either half done, 
or scorched ; I could never hit upon the right 
quantity of bluing, or gum-Arabic, or butter ; 
and frequently, after unusual care, I antici- 
pated certain success ; but when I came to iron 
the pieces—oh, such a mess! I think, Hetty, 
it would be a splendid idea to have regular 
teachers to introduce young ladies into the 
mysteries of starch-making.”’ 

‘‘That ’s a fact, Miss Ellen, and I’d tuka 
school right away !”’ 

Ellen was just in the height of a merry 
laugh at the prospect of Hetty a schoolmis- 
tress, when Leonora McNeill stood in the door- 
way. 

‘* Well, Ellen, I’ve had a regular hunt for 
you !”’ said she. 

‘*And I am very glad you’ve found me, 
Leonora,’’ answered Ellen, ‘‘ for I might dis- 
solve if I stay here much longer, and, luckily, 
I’ve just made a finish of my work.’’ She 
paused awhile to bathe her face, and then 
accompanied Leonora into the parlor. 

It was well that Ellen Westwood possessed 
a character so conspicuous for resolve and 
strength of purpose, else she would have 
yielded to the pressure of her present circum- 
stances and been overwhelmed. Her mother, 
having lived in affluence during her position 
as daughter and wife, seemed to feel it im- 
possible to inure her body and mind to the 
wearying duties which devolved upon her as a 
widow. Consequently, on Ellen she relied 
for her chief support, and cheerfully and un- 
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murmuringly did the noble girl fulfil her trust. 
She remembered with what fondness her father 
had endeavored to protect her from worldly 
cares and perplexities, and, in love to both, she 
strove as far as possible to fill his place. She 
kept the housekeeping account, and, being 
pertectly aware of all the outgoings, she knew 
how absolutely necessary it was that some- 
thing should be done in enabling the family to 
afford them. With a few more months’ in- 
struction from her German professor of music, 
she felt that she would be perfectly competent 
to give lessons, and she employed her time 
diligently to attain that end. What if, with 
all the care and study she had expended on 
the prize poem, she should fail to win the 
fifty dollars! She trembled at the possibility 
of a disappointment, and pictured to herself 
the sale of her piano, and the 
to house 


necessity 
of going from house to impart 
instruction, instead of receiving her pupils 
at her own home. This was the only really 
repulsive idea which connected itself with 
her position as teacher, but, courageous as 
she was, she could not avoid shrinking from 
the bare thought. All the day, despite her 
determination to dull the suspense by occu- 
pation, the decision to be made on the fol- 
lowing day returned to her mind with unceas- 
ing pertinacity. But she bravely kept her 
resolution of withholding her secret from her 
family. When the two girls had left the 
laundry together, Leonora, who possessed a 
tall, finely developed form, and a kind, hand- 
some face, approached the window, from which 
Ellen withdrew the blue and white draperies, 
and threw off her white cape-bonnet, saying— 

‘‘T have some important news for you this 
evening, Ellen.’’ 

‘*Not bad, I hope!’’ ejaculated Ellen, who 
detected a tone of seriousness in her friend’s 
voice. 

‘* Well, not very good for me, since what I 
have to tell you will occasion my absence from 
the May-day celebration.” 

‘*T think that is bad for both of us. What 
unlucky event foreshadows such a disappoint- 
ment ?”’ 

‘*Simply a wedding! how you start! 
remember it is not my own; but cousin Jenny 
Hamilton, who, you know, lives in the little 
village of Fullerton, about fifty miles from 
here, is to be married on the sixth of May, and 


Pray 


she has solicited me to be her bridesmaid. 

Now I dearly love Cousin Jenny, and I would 
. 7? 

go a great length to oblige her, and in order 


to do so I must start for Fullerton day after 
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to-morrow, so as to be in time to arrange the 
wedding garments.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you may enjoy yourself as well 
there as you expected to do here.”’ 

‘*T hope so; but you must send me regular 
notes of all that transpires while I am gone.’’ 

‘* Rest assured, I will not fail.’’ 

‘*T suppose you have your poem all ready 
for inspection to-morrow,’’ continued Leonora. 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered Ellen. ‘‘ Would you like 
to see it? I will not say read it, for I expect 
you know it by heart already.’’ 

‘“No, Ido not. Go bring it, and let me read 
it once more.”’ 

Ellen left the room with a light graceful 
step, ascended the stairs, and entered her 
chamber. She approached her writing-desk, 
and, unlocking it, took out her portfolio. 
There lay the snowy, golden-edged sheets, 
linked with-a piece of pearl satin ribbon, bear- 
ing the inscription on the outer leaf, in a per- 
fect feminine hand, ‘‘The May Queen’s Ad- 
dress, by Ellen Westwood.’’ She looked at it 
a moment, and closing the portfolio, descended 
to the parlor, shutting the door after her care- 
fully. 

‘*Read it aloud, will you, Leonora?’ said 
Ellen, timidly. 

** Now for it, then,’’ said Leonora; ‘‘let me 
do justice to both Ellen and Corinne.’’ And 
she read through the poem with gratifying 
effect. 

‘*Oh, Leonora!’’ said Ellen, tears gathering 
in her black eyes, though a smile rested on 
her lovely face, ‘‘if it will only do, what a 
happy creature I shall be !’’ 

‘* Bless my heart, Ellen!’’ answered Leonora, 
with friendly enthusiasm, ‘‘ there ’s not a man 
or woman in this city that could surpass it! 
I only wish I could hear Corinne deliver it 
with her matchless air !’’ 

‘*T will try and take your generous encour- 
agement, but—I fear! I’m glad mother has 
not had all my feelings to experience ; and if I 
fail, that will be my consolation.”’ 

‘‘Now put the dear pet away, and assist 
me in choosing the bridal favors,’’ said Leo- 
nora, rising. 

The two girls then sallied out, and we will 
leave them, immersed in wedding-blondes and 
love-knots. 

The morning dawned blushingly and smiling- 
ly, and wantonly coquetted with the thousand 
lovely flowers that were looking upwards for 
the fond salute. There was elasticity in the 
fragrant air, and a wealth of diamond dew on 
the fresh green earth and greener trees; there 
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was melody in the air from the sweet spring 
songsters; and, when the sun encircled the 
fair landscape with his frame of gold, all 
earth’s inhabitants seemed elate with joy. 
His beams fell through the open casement of 
a small cottage, in a retired part of the city, 
where sat the occupant unconscious of all the 
She wore a light-grounded, 
flower-sprigged calico, which looked 
enough, but seemed at variance and awry 
with the high-set shoulders; her plain hair 
was drawn back tightly from the high cheek- 
bones and sunken temples ; the tight- 
lidded eyes and tight mouth would have ill 
told that the owner numbered but 
teen They would also scarcely 
have revealed any of the “fine frenzy’’ which 
betokens the high thoughts and warm imagin- 
ings that produce a poetess; and yet the oc- 


glories without. 
neat 


and 


seven- 


summers. 


cupation of the person in question seemed to 
justify her in making claim to that title; for 
an elderly woman, having entered the room, 
addressed her: ‘* Well, Nanny, this is the last 
of this foolish verse-making, I hope.’’ 

‘* Yes,” answered the girl, briefly. 

‘And I warrant that you will find I have 
not spoken unadvisedly when I assure you it 
is time wasted.”’ 

‘*Very well,’? answered Nanny Forrest— 
for it was she—‘‘ so that I make a stumbling- 
block in Ellen Westwood’s way, I don’t care 
for the rest.”’ 

‘* There it is, again !’’ said her mother, sadly, 
shaking her head. ‘‘ That such a poor mo- 
tive should induce you to consume all this 
time is the thing I chiefly condemn.’’ 

‘* You forget that Ellen Westwood took the 
school prize from me last term when I had 
struggled so hard to gain it. Besides, I have 
nothing but my head to make me friends at 
school. It must make up for the beauty and 
the handsome dress which hold such sway 
even in the school-girl’s world. It must gain 
the bland smile and conciliatory nod for me, 
for I have no strength in friends or kin there, 
mother.’’ 

‘*But the heart is stronger than the head, 
Nanny; and, if you would have friends in 
your companions, you must tutor the heart 
as well as the head.’’ 

The girl only smiled in answer, an ungra- 
cious, supercilious smile, as if she placed but 
little faith in such homely advice; and, calmly 
folding up her papers, she made a hasty break- 
fast, and proceeded to Rose Hill Institute. 
She was the earliest there; and, after roaming 
awhile through the hall and corridors, she 
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cautiously, advanced into the room leading 
to Professor Hartly’s recitation-room. She 
turned the knob softly, and walked noise- 
lessly to his desk; and, lifting the lid, she 
peered in as if seeking for something which 
she did not find; for she closed it, and re- 
turned to the school-hall. But little time 
elapsed before the school-girls began to as- 
and Nanny Forrest took her seat 
There was much mirth 


semble; 
apart from the rest. 
and lively chatting among the joyous groups ; 
and, when Ellen Westwood entered the room 
with some others, she was received with a 
noisy welcome, for her sincere and quiet 
friendliness had long made her a general fa- 
vorite. But Ellen was nervous and anxious, 
and secretly pondered how she might escape 
from the group so as to place her poem unno- 
ticed inthe professor’s room. At apropitious 
moment, she retreated through the public en- 
trance to the school-hall, and, running down 
the yard, turned the gable of the house, and 
entered the passage which led to the profes- 
sor’s room througha backdoor. She travelled 
the corridor rapidly, and entered the room; 
and, withdrawing the precious sheet'from her 
pocket, her face, the while, flushed with eager 
excitement, she hastily retreated. Her exit 
from the school-hall had been anobserved by 
all her companions except Nanny Forrest, 
who, seeing her leave the room, immediately 
divined her motive. She waited a sufticient 
time to allow Ellen Westwood to deposit her 
contribution, and then went out after her, 
but in the direct way to the recitation-room. 
She entered the reom again, glanced around 
cautiously, and, taking up the fair sheet 
which Ellen had just laid there, she hurriedly 
scanned the pages, then thrust it in the leaves 
of an immense dictionary which lay on a table 
near by, placed her own offering on the desk 
instead, and re-entered the hall. More than 
an hour passed by in pleasant conversation, 
Corinne Walworth ranking first in exuberance 
of wit and playful repartee, when a whisper 
and a sudden hush announced the approach 
of ‘‘ the committee.”’ 

Professor Hartly was a man of distinguished 
carriage, with an intelligent and benevolent 
countenance, and black hair interspersed with 
gray. He was accompanied by Mrs. Malcolm, 
the vice principal, a lady of much dignity and 
elegance of manner, and Mr. Clark, the chap- 
lain. The professor carried in his hand a 
portfolio; and from the edges protruded nu- 
merous white sheets, pronounced by the girls, 
who were looking eagerly down the passage, 
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Rane 
to be the contributions he had _ received 
through the office. The trio disappeared 


through the door of the recitation-room ; and, 
in all the excited number which kept up a 
ceaseless chatter during the hours of their 
conference, there was none in such thrilling 
At length, it 
bid fair to be terminated, for the school-bell 


suspense as Ellen Westwood. 
rang as the committee entered and ascended 
the platform. There was a profound silence 
when the seats were gained; and Professor 
Hartly announced to his eager audience that, 
of the numerous contributions which he had 
received for the May-queen’s address, the com- 
mittee had decided upon the superior merits 
of the one claiming Mr. Allan Rutledge for the 
This 


with various emotions. 


aunouncement was received 


Corinne Walworth’s 


author. 


fair face was suffused with innumerable deeply 
dyed blushes; others’ were wreathed with 
significant smiles. Nanny Forrest’s pale, at- 
tenuated face lightened with a brief flash of 
mingled triumph and regret; but the color 
died out from Ellen Westwood’s cheek, and 
hope died out from her heart ; and, in defiance 
of her efforts to restrain it, there fell a tear 
wrung from its ashes. 

The poem was handed to the queen-elect, 
with the injunction to commit it to memory ; 
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and the various other speeches and dialogues 
which had been prepared by Mrs. Malcolm, 
having been duly distributed to their appro- 
priate owners for the same purpose, the regu- 
lar morning’s lessons were resumed. 
Contrary to her custom, when the class 
was called to Mr. Clarke’s room for the reci- 
tation in moral philosophy, Ellen Westwood 
failed to make a single correct response; and 
this was so repeatedly the case that Mr. 
Clarke’s mild eyes were at length raised to 
her face in questioning surprise; but, seeing 
the irrepressible quiver in her lips, and the 
trembling of her eyelids, he forbore to make 
any remark, and considerately passed it by 
unnoticed. Ellen felt a deep and fervent gra- 
titude for this act of kindness, 
her to maintain 


which enabled 
her self-control. Throughout 
the weary day, she bravely and successfully 
kept back the wilful until had 
safely reached her own chamber, and then 
With 


their passage went her weakness ; and, when 


tears she 


she suffered them to flow unrestrained. 
she raised her stained and swollen face from 
the friendly pillow, she had summoned back 
her natural strength, which had only for a 
time betrayed her. 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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No. IV.—GORDON, THE GARDENER. 


BY MRS. M. 8. WHITAKER. 





Gorpoy was emphatically a slow man—slow , tion, though, with enaracteristic moderation, 
in speech, slow in gait and action, very delibe- > his opinion was not vehemently delivered. 
rate in forming his opinions, and abundantly ‘*He was afeared,’’? he said, ‘‘dey might 
tardy in executing any design which required § not be quite so good as dey ought to be.’? He 
a weary while to mature in his own mind. was not ‘‘ober anxious to trust any ob dem; 
From his habits of caution and reserve, he an’ he couldn’t say he would be sorry if dey 
came to be considered wise and prudent, so was furder off.’’ 
that Uncle Gordon was quite the oracle of his ; Gordon was weather-wise ; and seldom did 
fellow-servants, much more esteemed by them his prognostications of a fair or unfavorable 
than their occasional visitors, Dora Days and day fail. Long observation of the winds and 
Israel Boatman, who, as is usual with people 3 clouds enabled him to judge with accuracy 
of their class, dealt with negroes in a small $ whether a morning or afternoon would close 
way. But the latter abhor beggars in every ? in cloud orsunshine; and the consequence he 


shape, and always apply to them the contemp- 
tuous epithets of ‘‘cracker’’ and “ poor buck- 
ra,”’ 
gypsies of the Backwoods, as their sun-burnt 
and meagre inhabitants may be denominated. 


which terms are highly offensive to the 


Gordon held these vagrants in special detesta- 


derived from this species of knowledge was 
not a little prized by him, more especially as 
frequent rewards followed the fulfilment of 
his prophecies, bestowed by those who con- 
sulted him. 

The presence of the old man in the garden 
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seemed as natural and appropriate as that of 
the birds who sang in its fruit-trees, and the 
bees which hummed amidst its flowers. His 
appearance was venerable and mild, and his 
countenance resembled that of Julius Cesar, 
as we see it on Roman coins of ancient date, 
save that, where the head of the world’s con- 
queror is encircled with a laurel crown, that 
of the humble African boasted only of a goodly 
growth of grayish and closely eurled hair. 
Perhaps no greater contrast could arise than 
that hero and the 
gardener in respect to character; and the 
likeness was therefore singularly amusing. 


existing between the 


Gordon had no ambition which rose above 
realizing a plentiful crop of strawberries and 
figs, or binding, in a brilliant bouquet, the 
most luxuriant and richly colored flowers of 
the season. Children followed him every- 
where; and the genuine character of his na- 
ture evinced itself in his attention to their 
idle prattle, and the careful solicitude with 
which he supplied their little demands for 
fruit and flowers. 

‘* Now, take dis peach, Missis,’? he would 
say to a child at his side; ‘‘’tis saft an’ ripe; 
jist see how berry red and plump it do look. 
Bless your little heart! Now go, an’ be sure 
you let your mamma see de peach, for fear 
she should tink it was not ripe, as it is, an’ 
s0 might hurt you, which ole Daddy Gordon 
would not do for all de world.”’ 

The little girl, as directed, went straight to 
her mother, and, presenting her treasure, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Only see, dear mamma, what a 
sweet peach Daddy Gordon has given me. It 

Isn’t he good, 
He will catch a 


was riper than all the rest. 
mamma? I shall go back. 
butterfly for me in his hat, and a grasshopper 
besides.”’ 

Gordon hated strife. 
cases of contention on the plantation, was 


An appeal to him, in 


often resorted to as the best method of set- 
tling a difficulty otherwise not to be overcome. 
He would hear both sides carefully, weigh the 
circumstances, and skilfully evade a final 
decision, requesting the parties to “‘ wait, an’ 
he would consider obit.’’ This consideration 
on his part usually ended in a recommenda- 
tion to ‘“‘hab patience’’ and ‘“ forgie one an- 
oder.”’ 

Dora Days, visiting the garden one day, and 
wishing to obtain some information with 
to cabbage plants, propounded the 
inquiry: ‘‘When had I better plant these 
here young cabbages, Uncle Gordon ?”’ 


‘*Miss Dora,’’ replied he, ‘‘ many times is 
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good to set dem out; may-be arter a rain, or 
when de clouds hangs low, an’ we looks for a 
shower. I does not promise uey will grow 
den neider ; I cannot say for sartain dey will; 
but I recommends it for a lucky time; an’, if 
de ting is done right, dey may grow.’’ 

‘Ah, well, Uncle Gordon,’’ rejoins the 
Backwoods lady, ‘* I has noticed you does not 
make too sartain of things what’s to come; 
an’ I admire how you ken shirk saying Yes 
or No. I reckon your words won’t fetch you 
harm, percrastination, doubtful soul as you 
be. I am sure you is mindin’ the Scriptur 
words what says: ‘be swif’ to hear, an’ slow 
to speak.’ But you is a honest creeter, arter 
all; an’ I minds a sort a hint like from you 
more than I does the boastin’, argyfyin’ of 
neighbor Boatman for a whole week. What 
does he do, the day afore yesterday, but goes 
to Lizzie Brown (who ketched a bad fever 
from goin’ through the hot sun to a branch,* 
huckleberryin’), an’says: ‘ Miss Brown,’ says 
he, ‘ here is a wonderful box of restorin’ pills 
what is Thomsonian, an’ homeopatis, an’ allo- 
patic altogether, an’ which will cure you in 
less than no time if you only uses them, an’ 
determines to take nothing else; for our doc- 
tors is not well edicated; an’ most of their 
pills is made of bread rolled in flour, which 
ken do no good, I must say, if they does no 
harm. But mind and take three of these 
genuine pills every half hour; an’, when you 
is well, pay me a small consideration—not 
one-tenth of a onmarciful doctor’s bill.’ Them 
was his words to the poor gal, an’ shakin’, 
she was, with the agerwhen I seed her. ‘ Let 
me look at them pills, Lizzie child,’ says I. 
An’ out she took them, careful lest some 
should drap. ‘If you draps them all, you fool- 
ish goose,’ says I, 
they is nothin’ on airth but pine-gum, what 
that varmint took fresh from the trees, an’ 
rolled in pipe-clay, not so wholesome, by a 
long gap, as the flour is what he says other 
doctors uses.’ But it’s my belief,’? added 
Dora, sorrowfully, ‘‘that Lizzie Brown is past 
help now; an’ the pertences of that mur- 
derin’ ole hypocrite has done for her.”’ 

‘“Oh, Miss Dora!’’ exclaimed Gordon, star- 
tled from his equanimity, ‘‘don’t say dat! 
We has all a time ’lotted us to die; an’, if 
Massa Boatman did gib her de pine-gum pill 
(which he was ober wenturesome to do), may- 


‘it’s no harm done, seein’ 


be he heered dey was good for feber.’’ 





* Branch: A small rivulet deeply shaded, which inte» 
sects, at intervals, the pine-woods of South Carolina, 
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“If you was judge, Uncle Gordon,”’ re- 
turned Dora, with emphasis, ‘‘ there wouldn’t 
be a willain hanged in a hundred years.’’ 
And with this observation she quitted the 
garden, leaving Gordon to his hoe and his 
meditations. 

The fears of Dora were justified in regard to 
the effects of Boatman’s medical practice in 
the case of poor Lizzie Brown, who, not long 
after, died, and was conveyed to the grave in 
acart by a company of homespun-clad mourn- 
ers, the women wearing bonnets of their own 
manufacture, with deep frills and long fronts ; 
the men without coats, many of them, and 
both sexes furnished with pipes, from the use 
of which they appeared to derive consolation. 
Gordon leaned on his hoe as the procession 
passed, gazing wistfully on the plain, un- 
painted coffin, and, after ejaculating, in plain- 
tive tones, ‘‘God help de poor!’’ for once in 
his life spoke warmly and even bitterly, de- 
nouncing Boatman as ‘‘de wickedest, most 
onfeelin’, daringest knave in de whole world, 
to be sure.”’ 

Like Socrates of old, Gordon was sorely 
tried in his domestic relations; and, like 
** Athena’s wisest son,’’ he bore those trials 
with philosophic stoicism and exemplary for- 
bearance. Clary, his wife, it was whispered, 
had sometimes proceeded so far, in the exer- 
cise of her authority, as to belabor him 
soundly with a stick. But Gordon could 
never be brought to confess the mortifying 
fact; and the ingenuity of his invasions was 
really admirable. 

‘Uncle Gordon,’’ said his gossip Tira, 
**what is dis I hear? People does say Aunt 
Clary treats you berry bad, peaceable man as 
you is. Now, I is a ’oman what fears noting 
on de airth; but I wouldn’t belittle myself to 
lift my hand agin Pompey, doe I did fire a 
gun at plunderin’ Britishers in de Resolution 
War; an’ I ain’t sure but I hit some ob dem, 
too. Dat is neider here nor dere; but I 
wouldn’t strike Pompey, I say; an’ no decent 
7oman ought to go dat lengt in correctin’ a 
husband. It ain’t comely.”’ 

‘* People,’’? returned Gordon, looking per- 
plexed, and weeding his herb-bed with un- 
wonted diligence—“ people says many tings, 
Aunt Tira, what ken not be proved; an’ it’s 
little I consarns myself wid scandalizin’ talk. 
I never likes to hear a ugly tale no way, more 
*specially respectin’ Clary, who is a smart 
*oman, doe she will hab her own way, for dat 
is de nature of ’omankind any how. I don’t 


tink, howsomever, she could bring hertelf to 
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shoot at any human. If she was aggervated, 
an’ struck a blow, it wouldn’t be a killin’ one. 
I has a great respec’ for Clary, Aunt Tira; 
an’ de less I hear agin her credit, de better 
pleased I is.’’ 

‘*Ha, ha, ha!’ shouted Tira, in the most 
provoking manner. ‘Fie, Uncle Gordon, you 
can’t deny de ting, an’ say ‘No!’ an’ your 
roundabout talkin’ convinces me how de mat- 
ter stands. I sorry for you, Uncle Gordon, so 
I is.” 

Gordon was a man of undaunted probity ; 
yet his ideas, on the subjects of morality and 
religion, were primitive, if not heterodox. 
The bump of veneration was, or ought to have 
been, well developed on his cranium, since he 
reverenced all things, from the palmistry of 
Dora Days, and the superstitions of Aunt 
Tira, to the flight of birds (classical, this) and 
the unseasonable crowing of a cockerel. A 
certain set of ideas filled his mind. These it 
was impossible to displace or modify; and 
any attempt on the part of others to do so he 
regarded in the light of unwarrantable inter- 
ference. 

** Let ebery man tink as he likes,’’ observed 
he about religion. ‘I is not larned; but I 
ain’t a goin’ to pin my fait on no man’s sleeve 
in sich a manner; an’ my mind is made up.’’ 

This was his only exposition of the faith 
to which he owed fealty. Explicitness he 
avoided in everything, but, in the expression 
of religious opinion, most of all. Novelty 
and innovation had no charms for him; both 
he regarded with a suspicious and mistrustful 
eye; but we will hear him speak for him- 
self: ‘‘I has obsarved dat dem who is always 
seekin’ new tings sometimes goes too fast, an’ 
leaves better behind dem dan dat dey em- 
braces in front, only cause dey nebber seed it 
afore. One time, Jack an’ I was goin’ to a 
fishin’, an’ we starts for a canebreak to git us 
rods for our lines. Soon we come to some 
beautiful tall canes, high as young pine sap- 
ling a’most. ‘Jack,’ says I, ‘stop an’ cut 
your cane.’ ‘No, no, Uncle Gordon, we ken 
go furder, an’ do better ina fresh place. Let 
we go on.’ So on we goes. But de canes 
growed smaller an’ smaller tell de boy sees 
himself de ole cane patch was de best, an’ will- 
ingly goes back to gedder rods where dey 
growed tallest. ‘Mind, Jack, my lad,’ says I, 
‘an’ don’t you be a runnin’ arter nobelties an’ 
no new notions whatsomever. Sich perverse- 
ness is a reproachment to our faders; an’ we 
is told to respec’ gray hairs, an’ gib reverence 
If I was a reader, I would seek for 
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books what has de sanction ob time to recom- 
men’ dem; but, not bein’ larned, I ken only 
keep de good ole manners an’ wise sayin’s ob 
my pergeniters.’ ’’ 

Gordon was an old man; and the infirmi- 
ties of age pressed heavily on him towards 
the last. It was a grief to all who knew the 
kind-hearted gardener when they saw that 
his hoe and rake were laid aside, that he went 
no more into the woods to gather wild sloes 
and hickory-nuts, while his idle spade and 
empty basket told eloquently, though silently, 
the truth that Gordon’s occupation was gone. 
The loss of the harmless and simple-minded 
tiller of the ground was universally deplored. 
Then it was that his obstinate prejudices and 
love of ancient usage marred the good inten- 
tions of those anxious for his welfare. He 
must needs employ an Indian doctress, one 
who dealt in herbs and roots, a fearful-look- 
ing, elf-locked hag, who wandered about the 
country, and administered drugs, the effect of 
which none could estimate, and which proved, 
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in his case at least, inefficacious, if not mur- 
derous. 

He went to his rest ; and long will the vene- 
rable aspect of the corpse, with hair and beard 
of snow, be present to the memory of those in 
whose early reminiscences Gordon, the gar- 
dener, stands prominent as one whose unpie- 
tending virtues won the love of childhood. 

Clary, his refractory spouse, poured forth 
many vain lamentations on the solemn occa- 
sion of his death, and, though honoring him 
little in life, ever afterwards employed the 
most eulogistic terms when adverting to “dat 
good man,’’ who, she said, ‘‘sot a better ex- 
ample dan any preacher, an’ was de comfoit 
ob my life, doe I was nebber one to be ’ceit- 
ful, an’ did not tell him so. Farrer, rest his 
soul! I reckon he be in de country what’s 
bright forebber, I sure he is safe ober Jor- 
dan, an’ ’mongst better roses den dem he set 
sich store by on airth. Farrer, grant us a 
abundant entrance to dat same lan’ when our 


time be come !’’ 
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(ne can bear the laceration of a severe wound hero- 
It is the repeated sting of swarming gnats that 


My Novel. 


ieally 
drives us to distraction. 

‘‘Ir seems to me we have a great deal of 
boiled ham lately,’’ said Mr. Cooper, seating 
himself at the dinner-table. He professed 
himself to be as hungry as a hunter; and no 
doubt he was, for he had hurried to town 
without any breakfast that morning, eaten a 
superficial luncheon, and had been zealously 
at work in the garden since the arrival of the 
early afternoon train. ‘‘ Let me see: we had 
ham on Saturday.”’ 

** Yes, I know,’’ explained Mrs. Cooper, a 
little nervously. ‘‘We were so busy getting 
the kitchen closets in order.”’ 

** And ham on Monday.”’ 

‘* Wash-day, Murray; and there were so 
many clothes left last week, that I 
told Tiny not to mind about dinner for one 


over, 


day.”’ 

“Yes. Well, to-day is Thursday; what’s 
the matter with Thursday ?’’ 

** We had beefsteak yesterday.” 

‘IT know it. Beefsteak is about as regular 
as the ham.”’ 
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‘* But there was roast beefon Sunday; and 
you know you never want any but the very 
best price ; and we must be economical.’’ 

** Beefsteak—porter-house steaks—such as 
we have, are quite as expensive,’’ said Mr. 
Cooper, helping himself to a potato. 

** But they are so easy to do.’’ 

** Ah! how about the cookery-books? Now 
we begin to get at it. Ham is ‘easy to do,’ 
isn’t it?’ 

**T should like to know what time I have 
for cookery-books or anything else,’’ said Mrs. 
Cooper, who had been toiling all day in that 
department of ‘settling,’’ which is so tire- 
some, and yet makes so little show—getting 
boxes and drawers in order. 

‘* We ’ve been here three weeks, now. It’s 
pretty near time we were through, Martha. 
Think how much I did in three days.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper was silent. She knew he had 
accomplished a great deal. But, when she 
came to inspect his arrangements, some of 
them had to be entirely remodeled, others 
dispensed with altogether; and, when all was 
granted, when carpets and matting were down, 
beds up, and chairs set about the room, that 
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was the least, because the most quickly ac- 
complished in the toil of getsing to rights. 

“We had to take down every dish in the 
china-closet for one thing, and clean the 
shelves, this morning,’’ she said, presently ; 
‘and my arm aches now with dusting books 
and putting them up; then I unpacked my 
piece-trunk and the box with your winter 
clothes, and had to contrive a place for the 
bed-linen.”’ 

** What ? with all these closets ?’’ 

** Every one is full.”’ 

‘*How did we ever live in two rooms of a 
boarding-house ?”’ 

**T’m sure I don’t know. I’ve thought of 
it a dozen times to-day. Oh, and Murray, 
please bring up some clothes-pins to-morrow, 
and a fish-kettle! and I wanted to make some 
cake to-day, and there ’s no rose-water.”’ 

‘*T wonder if we shall ever get furnished? 
I’m always loaded with packages. They will 
begin to call me ‘the man with the parcel’ in 
the cars; though, for that matter, every man 
carries a bundle. I never saw anything like 
it.*° 

Mr. Cooper had managed to “‘ crowd down,”’ 
as he expressed it, “‘two large slices of the 
lelicately boiled ham, four potatoes, two 
spoonfuls of rice, and a plate of spinach,”’ 
and now leaned back in one of the new chairs 
waiting for the cloth to be removed, lament- 
ing, as he often did, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, his constitutional lack of appetite. 
The complaint of parcels was more just. 
Every day had revealed some new necessity 
despite the labor-saving list of Berrian. The 
first time they sat down to dinner, they no- 
ticed that something was wanting in the gene- 
ral contour of the table. Mr. Cooper remarked 
it; his wife agreed; and they discovered what 
it was when he stretched out his hand habitu- 
ally for the pepper. They had forgotten a 
castor; and the tin pepper-box from the kit- 
chen was pressed into service for the meal. 

Tiny made no allusion to the lack of wooden 
pins on the first washing-day, for the line was 
missing also, and the clothes were dried on 
the bushes and garden-fence ; but they could 
not well be smoothed without irons; and that 
part of her labor was put off for two days’ 
waiting for Mr. Cooper to bring them out. 
The first day, he had too many other things ; 
the second, he forgot them, having been busy 
at the store up to the last moment. So, as 


his wife had told him, the washing was sadly 
behind-hand ; and every housekeeper knows 
how that interferes with all other arrange- 
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ments, particularly when the laundress is also 
cook and waiter. 

As for the nurse, Catherine, or ** Taty,’’ as 
her charge called her, she was constantly busy 
in looking after him. She considered it neces- 
sary to spend just as much time on his toilet 
as if he was going out on Broadway or Wash- 
ington Square. Mrs. Cooperhad never before 
realized how much of every day was taken up 
with it until she needed Kate’s assistance. 
Johnny’s hair did not curl naturally; but an 
hour of every morning was spent in coaxing 
it into the ringlets prescribed by fashion with 
the aid of soap and water, a curling-stick, and 
brush. The same operation was gone through 
with at night before his father came home. 
He still wore white dresses, one a day, and 
two aprons barely sufficing to keep him re- 
spectable with the house in so much confu- 
sion, and the kitchen-porch so accessible. 
His short white petticoats, his low patent- 
leather shoes, and thread socks, the flying 
shoulder-knots of broad ribbon, and the sash 
for afternoon wear, were all equally suitable to 
Johnny’s present state and condition; his 
walks being confined to a back country road, 
and visitors, so far, a thing unknown. Of 
course, it occupied no small time to keep this 
extensive wardrobe in order; but Mrs. Cooper 
had always considered herself very economical 
with Johnny, because he wore stout thread- 
lace where the children of her friends ap- 
peared in Valenciennes. The deep English 
embroidery on his pantalettes was done by 
her own needle. He had but one pair of 
sleeve-ribbons to every four soiled by his 
cousin, Frank Murray, and a cashmere coat 
instead of a velvet one. That embroidery, 
Valenciennes, and sleeve-ribbons could be 
dispensed with altogether had not entered 
into his mother’s calculations. A good dark 
merino coat would outlast two of pale ashes- 
of-roses in fine cashmere, which showed every 
touch, and faded at every sunbeam; but 
**nobody put such young children into plain 
merinoes ; they had such an old look.”’ As 
for colored frocks, nothing could be endured 
before the plaid cashmeres which he was to 
have when he came to sacks the next winter. 
The chamber-work fell to Kate’s share, as in 
town; but Mrs. Cooper often made up her 
room rather than see it in disorder until after 
lunch-time, as in the days of the lamented 
Julia; and, in that appointed for her ser- 
vants’ occupancy, she did not care to look, for 
her reprimands were sure to be met with the 
excuse that ‘‘ there was no time ;”’ and the 
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girls as well as herself did seem busy all 
day. 

Notwithstanding the bookcase well filled, 
and the piano, which had been her aunt’s 
wedding-gift, their parlor had an uncomforta- 
bly new look after the heavier furniture to 
which she had been so long accustomed ; and 
the dining-room was plainer still, containing 
only such things as were absolutely necessary 
to the ceremony of daily meals. There was 
a look of ‘ coziness,’’ the home look Mrs. 
Cooper particularly prized; and, when visit- 
ors began to pay “first calls’’ on the ‘‘new 
family,’’? as they were designated, she found 
herself feeling an inward necessity for apolo- 
gizing, which made her stiff and constrained, 
instead of frank and cordial, which was her 
natural disposition. One cannot throw cold 
water on offered courtesies, after this fashion, 
without getting a share of the spray back 
again; and Mrs. Cooper, not considering her- 
self at fault, wrote to her intimate friend, 
Lizzie Grant, that the neighbors were very 
reserved and formal, and she never should 
make any friends among them. In town, she 
had railed not a little at the frittering away 
of time which morning calls and society gene- 
rally made necessary. ‘‘ Hollow,’’ ‘‘ formal,’’ 
‘*worldly,’’ ‘‘artificial’’—all these epithets 
had tripped very freely into her discussion of 
the outer set or circle of her acquaintances. 
In the country, good feeling, like her hus- 
band’s green peas, was to thrive spontane- 
ously ; and she was as ignorant of its cultiva- 
tion as Mr. Cooper was of the soil he had 
undertaken to make ‘blossom as the rose’’ 
in a single season. 

One may be perfectly well aware that stimu- 
lants—even the morning cup of coffee—are 
hurtful; yet, when given up at once, they are 
missed and craved for. Simple beverages are 
insipid and unsatisfactory, so much so that 
one is at first tempted to go withont altogether. 
Thus it was with Mrs. Cooper and city life. 
When the novelty of getting her house in 
order was over, time began to hang heavily. 
There was plenty to do; but, if she sat sew- 
ing, her thoughts, revolving in an undisturbed 
routine, grew wearisome, Johnny’s pranks 
were amusing; but, after all, she could not 
interchange a siagle idea with her most con- 
stant companion apart from his food and maps ; 
and she wearied even of Tiny’s good-natured 
face, and Kate’s more refined but less amiable. 
As for Mr. Cooper, none of these things trou- 
bled him. 
social part of his nature was kept from stag- 
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nation; and he could not see what people 
wanted of company at home. Home was the 
place to rest in, to get out of the way of the 
world. It was such a relief to have no one to 
entertain evenings ; to be able, when he came 
in from the garden at dark, to ‘‘ put up his 
feet, and think of nothing,’’ as the good old 
farmer said of his church-going. If his wife 
wanted news, there was the paper—pocket- 
crumpled, smoke-scented; but that was a 
trifle. So Mr. Cooper’s repose oftenest ended 
in a sound nap; while his wife read items 
that were stale to him by twelve hours—an 
age toa Gothamite. Out of doors, his energy 
expended itself. He dibbled in a few garden- 
seeds ; for successions, he walked around the 
beds the village gardener had laid out, and 
thought how much better he could have done 
it all himself if he had time. He would have 
time next year; he could commence earlier 
in the season, and he would get up earlier 
mornings. Habits of late rising could not be 
broken off at once. He made vigorous reso- 
lutions over night, but slept them all off 
again, started off fifteen minutes before the 
late train was due, hurried his toilet, scalded 
his throat with his coffee, and scarcely had 
time to kiss his wife good-by. 

One of the chief pleasures they had pro- 
mised themselves as country dwellers was the 
fresh morning walk to the depot, such as they 
had enjoyed in the days of.their honeymoon 
at Tarrytown. But, as Mrs. Cooper took her 
solitary breakfast day after day, watching 
from the window her husband’s rapid flight, 
she concluded that it would not be worth 
while attempting to play Mrs. Gilpin in such 
a foot-race. 

It was beautiful to behold Mr. Cooper’s 
energy in out-of-door pursuits. The garden 
was his pet economy, a fowl-house being 
scarcely secondary to it. He commenced by 
ordering ‘‘a few things’ from a well-known 
nursery-garden. ‘*A rosebush or so, a few 
roots of pie-plants, a root of pinks, a handful 
of grape-vine cuttings, you know,’’ was his 
concise and limited order. 

‘Oh, yes, certainly, sir!’? The man under- 
stood him perfectly. The order was filled 
out—so was the bill, which came just to forty- 
five dollars. Mr. Cooper did not think it 
necessary to mention the amount of this little 
transaction at once to his wife, and therefore 
his qualms were in secret when he heard her 
congratulate herself and him on having saved 


In the cars and at business, the ¢ at least fifty dollars in going without almost 


necessaries the present year. Seeds, digging 
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and planting, pea-bushes, bean-poles, a few 
half days’ extra work at weeding and thin- 
ning out, and in the flower borders, made a 
tolerable offset to the vegetable department. 
Mr. Cooper turned for cohsolation to his fowls. 
Poultry-shows were fashionable that season. 
He attended by way of gaining information, 
and could not resist the temptation of a few 
** fancies’’ just to improve the plain domestic 
couples with which he had commenced his 
collection. Internal wars ensued; discords 
were the order of the day; they fought, they 
bied, they did everything but what was ex- 
pected of them, lay eggs by the dozen, and 
bring up their families in a painstaking and 
affectionate manner. The fancy fowls ‘did 
not do well,’’ in short ; and, as they died off 
one by one from various causes, Mr. Cooper 
did not mourn them deeply, though he did 
regret the sums they had cost bim. 

The ‘*Complete Handbooks’’ had stated 
that the fowls were to be supported on the 
refuse of the kitchen, and the range of the 
barnyard, not only comfortably but elegantly. 
As there was no barnyard, corn by the bushel 
tdok the place of *‘ pickings ;’’ and Tiny, not 
being over-scrupulous in the management of 
peelings and parings, allowed them to become 
a sad temptation to all the dogs of the neigh- 
borhood, who were so much delighted with 
the bones they found in the collection that 
they paid nightly domiciliary visits, to the 
upsetting of pails, and a wide distribution of 
their contents on the back porch and its im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

Presently, there was a knocking together 
of packing-boxes for coops, Mr. Cooper fancy- 
ing that the juveniles of the chicken-house 
would do better under immediate surveil- 
lance ; and the thirty or forty young chickens 
that began to promenade anywhere in Tiny’s 
dominions, and their screaming, scolding 
mammas protruding their luckless heads 
through the slats of their cottage residences, 
completed the neatness and quietness of the 
back-door yard. 

Tiny’s delinquencies were especially trying. 
She was cleanly, but she had not the slightest 
appreciation of order or management. She 
liked to wash and iron, for that she under- 
stood. Getting breakfast or dinner she con- 
sidered as so much thrown into the bargain 
that was of very little consequence, and the 
sooner and easier it was managed the better. 
She could boil potatoes, and boil or roast a 


plain steak or joint. Gravies were a step be- 


yond her experience, and desserts an alto- 
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gether unexplored region. In cooking, she 
seized the first utensil that presented itself, 
boiled milk for the baby in the quart measure, 
washed the dishes in the bread-pan, swept the 
porch clear of chickens with the carpet-broom, 
kept a general assortment of odds and ends 
on the corner of the mantlepiece, and in every 
corner of the closets, though she cleaned them 
laboriously once a week, and set the cups and 
plates of pieces, drippings, cold tea, egg- 
shells, and meat scraps immediately back 
again. Her sewing found a neat and conve- 
nient receptacle in the salt-box. The salt 
collected dust in an uncovered cake-pan. 
The spice soon mingled its various odors and 
flavors in one; while the pump, the cistern- 
top, the railing of the back piazza, and the 
garden-fence always presented a collection of 
dusters, brooms, scrubbing-brushes, kitchen- 
towels, and scrubbing-cloths of every pat- 
tern and color. Withal, she was so good- 
natured, so ready to promise amendment, 
though as quick to forget, so steadily occupied, 
half the time, in ‘“‘making herself work,” by 
her bad management, so patient with inter- 
ruptions, so good-natured to Johnny, that 
Mrs. Cooper could not make up her mind to 
change. 

The accumulation of sewing, which their 
sudden going to housekeeping had thrown 
upon her hands, the lack of cheerful society, 
the gradually increasing domestic disorder, 
which she lacked the skill and the courage to 
check, the strain, above all, to limit their out- 
lay to their diminished income, the mental 
worry of making one dollar do the duty of 
three, and the unusual tax upon thought as 
well as nerve in doing what Katy would not 
find time to.accomplish, and Tiny could not, 
about the house, began to tell upon Mrs. Coo- 
per’s health, and seriously to affect her once 
cheerful spirits. 

In town, she had often excused herself from 
out-of-door exercise by the trouble and time 
occupied in dressing forthe street. ‘It would 
be so easy when they were once in the coun- 
try,’ she often said to Murray; she “‘ would 
only have to throw on her bonnet, and she 
should have so much more leisure.’’ Now, 
she had less than ever; and, when worn and 
fatigued with the cares of housework, or 
bending over her needle, it was so much 
easier to take a book, and throw herself on 
the bed, that she constantly gave up to the 
temptation ; and, before she knew it, after- 
noon naps were stealing the strength which 
fresh air and a change of the monotonous 
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landscape would have brought to her. Wak- 
ing languid and unrefreshed, Johnny, even 
when good-natured, disturbed her with his 
incessant activity and noise. So, though she 
would have been startled if the charge had 
been made against her, she was fast becoming 
a careless housekeeper, a neglectful mother, 
a fretful, discontented wife. This much try- 
ing to economize and build up her husband’s 
fortunes had done for her so far. 

It was very hard that Murray could not be 
made to see things exactly from her point of 
view. He would complain when he found the 
meal for his young brood mixed in the wash- 
basin, or when the scrubbing-clothes were 
hung to dry on his young Antwerp raspberry 
or his standard rosebushes. He scolded her 
for tiring herself out ; yet he was the first to 
notice when anything was left undone. He 
still groaned over ham and plain rice-pud- 
dings, when, perhaps, she had given up her 
original plan for the dinner because the but- 
cher, having the whole village at his mercy, 
asked three cents a pound more than they did 
in Fulton Market for lamb; and there was not 
the fruit and flavoring in the house to attempt 
the Eve’s pudding he was so fond of, and 
which she had carefully studied out of the 
cookery-book. This edifying volume was her 
constant companion; it peeped out from her 
work-basket, it lay upon her dressing-table. 
She studied as hard over the ingredients, 
weights, and measures as she had once done 
upon the axioms and problems of Euclid; and 
yet she made very little advance in the va- 
riety or excellence of their table. It was very 
easy in town to say, ‘‘ We will have a plain 
soup, with 2 la mode beef, Ann, and a Char- 
lotte Russe.’’ But neither Tiny nor herself 
could undertake the first; and, as for the 
‘‘Charlotte,’’ where were the Savoy biscuit to 
come from to begin with? It was quite a 
descent to a bread-pudding ; and then Murray 
would be sure to entertain her with boarding- 
house tales stale as college jokes, but which 
doubtless had happened at some time, relating 
to this ‘ frugal housewife’’ dessert, his favor- 
ite one being of the lady who resolved her 
suspicions that the brushings of the table 
entered into its composition, by breaking up 
bits of her boxwood napkin-ring one day, and, 
sure enough, the particles were plainly recog- 
nized, by some perscn in the secret, as among 
the ingredients of his saucer of pudding. 

He had also an uncomfortable way of in- 
quiring, now and then—though always doing 
full justice to what was set before him—when 
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she was going to have a harico, a curry, fish 
done in that way he described to her—‘‘ stewed 
with wine and things,’’ as they used to have 
them at Delmonica’s—or some of those nice 
little side-dishes Ann used to make by way 
of variety. It was in vain to urge Tiny’s 
ignorance; ‘‘ you were going to show her, 
you know,”’ or, “if she doesn’t suit, get an- 
other,’’ being the ready response. 

Mrs. Cooper had never before known how 
much a housekeeper’s peace of mind depended 
upon her cook. Fortunately, they had had 
no one staying with them so far, Mrs. Cooper 
having no immediate relatives in the city, and 
her husband’s family being either in prepara- 
tion for summer jaunts, or already at water- 
ing-places. Mr. Henderson, her husband’s 
partner, was the exception. He was in danger, 
through a standing invitation, and Mr. Coo- 
per’s repeated urging, of raining down upon 
them at any time; and, though he was the 
best-hearted, most home-like person she had 
ever known, even Mr. Henderson’s unex- 
pected arrival fluttered her. She was never 
sure of Tiny’s culinary operations, or her own 
experiments, held her breath involuntarily 
until Murray had pronounced on whatever 
was set before him, and felt as though Mr. 
Henderson had conferred an especial favor 
upon her if he seemed to enjoy his dinner or 
breakfast. 

Mr. Cooper, who was not celebrated for his 
self-denying efforts in entertaining guests, 
enjoyed these visits because Mr. Henderson 
made himself so entirely at home. He list- 
ened to his gardening and poultry theories 
with commendable patience and a great deal 
of real interest ; besides, his suggestions were 
always practical, and therefore valuable ; and, 
when dinner was out of the way, and Johnny 
not fretting overhead, and breakfast pro- 
vided for the next morning, Mrs. Cooper 
always liked to listen to him; he was so en- 
tirely sincere, so hearty in his likes and dis- 
likes, so forgetful of himself and his own 
achievements, past, present, or to come ; and, 
above all, his warm heart, unspoiled and 
unchilled by conventionalities, shone out in 
his smile, in his eyes, in his whole face, when 
he talked of his mother and sisters. 

Mrs. Cooper knew that he was their chief 
dependence. He had spoken of it himself 
before her; and she had been struck with his 
manner of doing so. Not as if their lack of 
means was anything to be ashamed of, or aa 
if the dependence on him was burdensome, 
or in any way reflecting credit on himself, but 
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of the pleasure of administering to those one 
loved, and his gratitude that he had thus far 
been able to do so. Even this much was in- 
ferred, not spoken. 

‘That ’s what I like him for,’’ said Mr. 
Cooper, when his wife remarked it to him 
after one of Mr. Henderson’s pleasantest little 
visits. ‘*That’s the way we first became 
friends. One of the boys told me that Steve 
declined joining the celebrated U. V. Club that 
I have told you about, because he had to take 
care of his mother and the girls. He was our 
book-keeper in the ‘Merchants,’ then, you 
know, and had less salary than Ihad. So I 
asked him how he managed, one day, over a 
sociable mutton-chop, for I was always head 
over heels on pay-day, with only myself to 
look after.’’ 

‘*How did he?’’ asked Mrs. Cooper, as her 
husband made a pause. 

**Oh, well, he said he had to go in for cheap 
pleasures ! and that took the wind out of my 
sails for a moment, because I thought cheap- 
ness and meanness were one and the same, 
somehow.”’ 

“‘T begin to believe they are.’”? And Mrs. 
Cooper thought disconsolately on the few un- 
der-price investments she had been tempted 
into when furnishing. 

‘Not his sort. There’s nothing mean 
about Steve. No. He explained that he had 
books from the ‘ Mercantile,’ and went to 
their reading-room instead of our club, tooted 
on the flute, you know, painted a little—and 
you ought to see that copy he’s just made of 
the Old Farm-Gate we saw at Williams & 
Stevens’s. So he never had time to smoke, 
or for late suppers, or any of our perform- 
ances. He used to get run for it. Johnson 
always called him the Grand Mufti.’’ 

“That sounds like Allen Johnson,’’ said 
Mrs. Cooper, with whom the offender was by 
no means a favorite. 

‘*But he never minded. Perhaps he did, 
way down, but no one found it out. I re- 
member,’’ said Mr. Cooper, growing energetic 
in his admiration of his friend’s good be- 
havior, now that he could appreciate some- 
thing of the self-denial and moral courage it 
must have involved—‘‘ I remember once mak- 
ing & bet that I’d have Steve out on the 
avenue, behind a fast horse, that afternoon ; 
and some of the fellows were to be at the ‘Red 
House’ to receive us with three cheers. So 
there he was dabbling away on a miserable 
little landscape, for he ’d just begun then. 

***Come, come,’ said I—’’ 
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**Oh, fie, Murray, to try and turn him off!’’ 
‘Just you listen. He picked upa piece of 
chalk, and began making marks on the wall, 
never saying aword. So, when I got through, 
he pointed to it, and, said he, ‘there’s your 
answer, old fellow—common metre. I’ll give 
you the pitch, if you’d like to sing it.’ And 
there it was— 
‘Idle men and boys are found 
Standing on the devil's ground ; 
He will give them work to do; 
He will pay their wages too.’”’ 

“A great pity you hadn’t laid it to heart,’’ 
said Mrs. Cooper, who was industriously em- 
ployed in drawing threads, and marking a 
piece of towelling into lengths. ‘‘ There, cut 
those off for me; won’t you, Murray? That 
will save a few minutes of ‘idle hands,’ and 
mine a blister, perhaps. I’ve done so much 
cutting out, lately.’’ 

“T’ve been thinking’’—and Mr. Cooper 
amiably responded to this invitation—‘ that 
we ought to ask his mother here for a month 
or so.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper’s smiles vanished. 

**She’s so far off; and he gets to see her 
so seldom. He can’t leave, any way, just 
now,’’ added Mr. Cooper, without looking up, 
and so all unconscious of the gathering clouds. 

‘*She’s a perfect stranger to us, Murray. 
Why, what are you thinking of? How in the 
world can we have company ?”’ 

‘Why can’t we as well as anybody else ?’’ 

‘‘The girls have their hands full, now, and 
I’m sure I have.’’ 

‘*One person can’t make much difference.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper said nothing. 

‘* Besides’’—Mr. Cooper was getting more 
in love with his little project every moment— 
‘“T think we owe it to Steve; and he would 
enjoy it beyond everything, having his mo- 
ther so near.’’ 

‘““We can’t afford to have company. 
should have to make some difference.”’ 

‘* Not a bit of it. The way to make people 
feel perfectly at home is to let them see that 
they don’t put one out by a pin. Besides, 
she’s been accustomed to living plainly, you 


We 


know.”’ 

‘*Yes; and she’s a good housekeeper; and 
J...9? 

‘* Don’t know any more about it—”’ 

“Than you do about poultry,’’ said his 
wife, abruptly, to spare herself a less comfort- 
able comparison. ‘‘ I do my best.’’ 

‘‘ Well, then, what are you fussing about ?’’ 
And Mr. Cooper began to sing. 
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** An angel, you know, can’t do more.’’ 

‘*But we must have Mrs. Henderson here, 
unless you have some better reason than any 
I’ve heard yet; and, if you don’t know about 
things, and she does, have her show you.’’ 

‘*A stranger can’t come into another per- 
son’s house, and manage for them.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper stooped down, and began to 
fold up the lengths of ‘‘ huckabuck”’ for fear 
she should say something still more unamia- 
ble. She was frightened at herself at the 
angry retorts and miserable feelings that 
sprang up in her heart. She could not ex- 
plain to her husband that, jaded as she was 
in mind and body, it would be uncomfortable 
to have any one, even Lizzie Grant, to enter- 
tain, much more a stranger so much older 
than herself, and one she had grown to regard 
an incarnation of all household virtues from 
her son’s loving and oftentimes unconscious 
He would have thought it foolish, 
He did not understand ‘ ner- 
vousness ;’’ what man does? - It is with them 
but another name for ill temper and self-in- 
Perhaps it is too much so with 
ourselves. But oftentimes it becomes a real, 
almost insurmountable, intangible 
evil, far harder to cope with and subdue than 
We can only console ourselves 


praise. 
and said so. 


dulgence. 


because 


bodily pain. 
with the wish that they might ‘try it once’’— 
they who complain of a headache, brood over 
a light influenza, and want nursing for a sore 
throat. 

Taking silence for consent, Mr. Cooper, who 
really saw no good reason why he should not 
give his friend the pleasure of having his 
mother near him, dispatched an invitation to 
that effect, the next morning, without further 
consultation; and, when Mrs. Cooper knew 
of it, the matter was past recall. She felt 
ashamed of her own inhospitality when Mr. 
Henderson came out, the Saturday following, 
expressly to thank her for her thoughtfal- 
ness, for Mr. Cooper had sent the message in 
his wife’s name ; and that morning its accept- 
ance had arrived. She was punished with a 
painful feeling of insincerity while listening 
to the extract from Mrs. Henderson’s letter, in 
which her name was so kindly mentioned. 

“It is such an unexpected blessing seeing 
you this fall, my dear son, that I scarcely 
know how to be sufficiently thankful,’’ wrote 
this good mother. ‘I know it would be im- 
possible for you to leave your business, or to 
add the expense of my stay at your boarding- 
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house to that of the journey, should I come to 
you. So I had tried to give up this long- 
leoked-for happiness cheerfully ; for you know 
what your yearly visits home have ever been 
to me; and now, when I least expected it, it 
is more than made up to me; for! shall know 
these good friends you write so much about, 
and especially Mrs. Cooper, to whom I have 
long felt grateful for making you so welcome 
in her home. Tell her this, with my ready 
acceptance of her kind invitation.’’ 

‘There, didn’t I tell you so?’’ said Mr. 
Cooper, the first moment they were alone to- 
gether. ‘Steve has scarcely been able to 
attend to anything this week until he found 
out whether his mother was coming. I should 
think it was a ladylove, instead of a mother, 
he expects. Brilliant idea of mine, wasn’t it? 
You ’d better let her get these girls of yours 
in order for you, Martha.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper had been softened by the know- 
ledge that they had made Mr. Henderson and 
his mother happy; but this suggestion threw 
her back into her original mood; and she in- 
wardly resolved that, on the contrary, her 
visitor should never know, or suspect, even, 
her inexperience. 

‘*Not if I work myself into a fever,’’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘She shall never know 
whether I have a kitchen or not.”’ 

She really meant to accomplish a miracle of 
order and regularity by redoubling her own 
exertions. She forgot that both for ourselves 
and others ‘“‘there is no taking a leap in vir- 
tue.’’? Her boy woke from his first sleep, and 
cried fretfully as she came to this heroic con- 
clusion. 

‘* How Henderson does love his mother!”’ 
said Mrs. Cooper, as she stooped over the crib. 
‘* Somehow, you don’t often see it in a man. 
I wonder if Johnny will ever love me so! 
I thought of it, to-night, when he was talk- 
ing.’’ 

The child had been so little with her of 
late that he was getting beyond her control. 
‘*Do way ; me want Taty,’’ he said, pushing 
away the glass of water she held to his lips. 

‘That doesn’t look much like it,’’ Mr. 
Cooper said, to add to the complacent feeling 
with which she saw that he had spilled the 
water over his bed and night-dress, so that, 
tired as she was, both must be changed; and 
when Mrs. Cooper finally laid down herself, it 
was with the firm belief that the trials of no 
wife and mother equalled her own. 


























TRIALS OF AN ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER, 
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Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed ; 
For what I will, I will, and there 's an end. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I wap been having a whole string of little 
girls to nurse my darling Kitty for me, but 
they were all as slovenly as slovenly could 
be—and as careless of my poor little dear as 
if it had been a little doll. So I told Edward, 
very quietly, that, for the sake of a little 
miserable economy, I was not going to be 
worried to death in this way ; and that I had 
made up my mind to have a regular nurse, 
who, at least, would be some credit to the 
family, and on whom I could place some little 
dependence. 

Accordingly, I set about looking out for a 
nurse. I had several times, when I had gone 
out to take a walk and look at the shops, 
noticed what seemed to me a very nice ser- 
vants’ institution in Oxford Street, and al- 
though I had never tried anything of the 
kind before, still, as I knew they professed a 
great deal, and made out that they were a 
great protection to housekeepers against fraud, 
and said a whole host of other grand things 
into the bargain—why, I thought I might as 
well just try that means of getting a servant 
for once—though I couldn’t help saying to 
myself at the time, ‘‘ Fine words butter no 
parsnips ;’’ but, for the matter of that, how 
any other kind of words could was always a 
mystery tome. Besides, it is such an expense 
putting advertisement after advertisement in 
the Times; and certainly the “ Institution’’ 
would save me a deal of trouble, as well as 
four or five rows of postage-stamps, in writing, 
prepaid, to a whole regiment of A. B.’s, who, 
after all, might never suit you. 

However, before I set about taking any 
steps towards suiting myself with a nurse, I 
made up my mind that I would have a grass- 
plot laid down in our garden, at the back of 
our house, where the nurse could let the child 
roll about, and no harm could possibly come 
to it, as I should always have the little pet 
urder my own eye. And it struck me that, 
whilst I was about it, I might just as well 
have a few really good plants put in, particu- 


XI.—A CHAPTER OF BLUNDERS. 


larly as Dick Fardn said he knew a florist in 
the neighborhood who would do the whole 
thing for a mere nothing for me, and attend 
to it afterwards, either by the day, month, or 
year, on the most reasonable terms. So, as I 
couldn’t see any great harm in hearing from 
Dick Farden’s friend himself what he might 
consider “‘a mere nothing,’’ I arranged in my 
own mind that the best way would be to let 
Farden call upon him, and send him round to 
me on his way down to deliver the letter I 
intended to write to the director (for there ’s 
nothing but directors now-a-days) of the Ser- 
vants’ Institution. Accordingly, having scrib- 
bled a note to the institution—saying that, as 
I was in want of a nurse, I should feel obliged 
if they would send one of their young men 
round to me as soon as possible, from whom I 
could learn the terms and advantages of the 
establishment—I told Dick Farden to take it 
to Oxford Street, and, while he was out, to run 
round and tell his friend the florist to call on 
me in the evening, so that I might talk over 
with him about the flowers. 

When Dick Farden came back, he told me 
he had brought with him the gentleman I had 
sent him for, who, he said, had written down 
a few of the names of such articles as he 
thought would suit me, and which he could 
recommend, as they had all been in the nursery 
alongtime. Of course, I imagined the stupid 
fellow was alluding to the maid I wanted for 
my little Kitty, and not to a pack of flowers, 
as I afterwards found out to my great horror; 
and there was I going on for upwards of twenty 
minutes asking all kinds of odd questions of 
the stranger, fully believing that he was the 
person from the Servants’ Institution, and not 
that friend of Dick Farden’s, who was in the 
gardening line. 

When the man came in, I said to him, very 
naturally, ‘‘ My man-servant tells me that you 
have brought with you a few of the names of 
such as you think will suit me. They have 
all been in the nursery a long time, I believe ; 
and what kind of places have they been accus- 
tomed to ?’’ 

‘Oh, a very nice place,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ about 
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the same as yours might be, mum. They had 
a warmish bed, and have always been accus- 
tomed to be out in the open air.’’ 

** Yes, I should want them to be out in the 
open air a great deal,’’ I answered, though it 
struck me as rather odd that the man should 
allude in particular to their warm beds. ‘‘ Now 
I should like you to recommend me one,’’ I 
continued, “that is healtlg@ and strong, and 
likely to remain with me for some time, for it 
is so distressing to have to provide yourself 
with a new one every year.’’ 

‘*So it is, mum,’’ he returned. ‘I think I 
know the very one you want, mum. It’s a 
remarkable fine color, mum.’’ 

‘*That certainly is a recommendation. I 
like them to look healthy,’’ I replied, think- 
ing, of course, that the man was talking about 
a nursery maid, and not of a rose. 

“It’s a very dark colored one, mum; in- 
deed, very nearly a black,’’ he continued. 

**Oh, mercy !’’ I cried out, ‘‘1 don’t want a 
black one about my house.’’ 

“Then may be, mum,’’ he continued, 
** you ’d like one a trifle gayer. Now, there ’s 
a Madame Pompadour we have that I think 
would just suit you. That’s a remarkable 
showy one.”’ 

‘Oh, I see,’’ I replied, ‘‘a French thing! 
No, thank you; they are all of them a great 
deal too gay to please me.”’ 

‘Well, mum, if that won’t suit you,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ what would you think of a nice Chi- 
nese? Wehavea perfect beauty, I can assure 
you—just the very thing for you, mum—climb 
up anywhere—run all along the area-railings, 
mum—crawl right over your back-garden 
door—then up the house into your drawing- 
room baleony—almost like a wild one, mum,”’ 

‘* Like a wild one!’ I almost shrieked, hor- 
ror-stricken at the idea of intrusting my help- 
less little angel of a Kitty to the care of a 
creature with any such extraordinary propen- 
sities. ‘* Too like a wild one forme. I don’t 
want any such things about my house.”’ 

‘But if you object to their running about 
so much, mum,’’ he went on, ‘‘it ’s very easy 
to tie them up and give them a good trimming 
occasionally, and then you can keep them 
under as much as you please.”’ 

‘*T don’t want one,’’ I replied, ‘‘that will 
require so much looking after, but one that 
you know could be trusted anywhere—espe- 
cially as there will be a little baby to be taken 
care of.”’ 

“A little baby! Oh! then, if that’s the 


case, mum, I should think you had better 
have a monthly one while you are about it.’’ 

**A monthly one!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
can you be thinking of? I tell you I don’t 
want anything of the kind.” 

**Yes, but I’m sure you don’t know how 
hardy they are, mum,” he added; ‘I can 
give you my word, we have one now, mum, 
that went through all the severe frosts of last 
winter with nothing more than a bit of mat- 
ting as acovering at night-time. Though, for 
the matter of that, almost all our monthlies 
are the same, and don’t seem to care where 
they are put, for really and truly I do think 
that they would go on just as well, mum, even 
if their beds were full of gravel.’’ 

“T tell you I don’t want anything of the 
kind,’”’ I said, half offended at what (thanks 
to that blundering Dick Farden) I thought the 
man’s impudence. 

**T hope no offence, mum,”’ he replied, ‘‘ but 
you see I must run over what we have. Now, 
there ’s polianthuses; I am sure you couldn’t 
have anything much nicer or quieter than 
that, mum.’’ 

** Polly who ?’’ I inquired. 

‘* Anthus, mum,’’ he replied. 

‘* Well, what ’s that one like?’’ I asked. 

“Oh! the sort is common enough, mum,” 
he continued, ‘‘ not very tall, and rather deli- 
cate, and will generally have five or six flow- 
ers in a cluster at the head—wants a glass, 
though, if the weather sets in very cold, 
mum—and—’’ 

‘*There, that’s enough,’’ I interrupted; 
‘‘T ’m sick and tired of those common kind of 
things—they wouldn’t have a glass here, I 
can tell them.’’ 

‘‘ Maybe, then, mum,’’ he went on, “‘as it 
don’t seem as we can suit you with any of 
those I’ve mentioned, perhaps you don’t want 
such a thing as an old man.”’ 

‘Old man!’’ Icried. ‘‘No, what on earth 
should I ever do with any old man here, I 
should like to know ?’’ of course, little dream- 
ing that he was alluding all the while to the 
plant of that name. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, mum,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘ but I thought yours was just the 
place for a very fine and remarkably hand- 
some one that we’ve got; and it struck me 
that you might have a spare bed that you 
would like to fill, especially as it would be 
little or no extra expense for you.’’ 

‘No, no, no!’’ lanswered ; ‘‘I tell you, once 
for all, I’ve no room for any old man here; 
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and, besides, if I had, a nice thing it would 
be to have him dying directly the cold weather 
set in.”’ 

“Oh, bless you, mum!’’ he replied, ‘a 
good healthy old man will never die, and look 
quite lively all the winter through! How- 
ever, mum, perhaps you ’d be kind enough to 
step round, some day, to our place, and then 
we could show you what we ’ve got, and you 
could choose for yourself, mum.”’ 

**Yes,’’ I answered; ‘‘ perhaps that would 
be best ; and then I can please myself.’’ 

When the man had gone, I said to myself: 
** Well, my fine gentleman, I shall never trou- 
ble you again ;’’ for I declare that, of all the 
servants I ever heard of, his seemed to be the 
worst ; for, of course, how was I ever to be 
able to tell that he was only talking of a set 
of trumpery plants that he had got for sale? 
I’m sure, if he had two grains of common 
sense, he ought to have seen that there was 
some mistake somewhere: though, for the 
matter of that, I don’t suppose I should ever 
have found it out myself had it not been for 
the gentleman from the Servants’ Institution 
calling to see me scarcely half an hour after- 
wards. And then if I didn’t go taking him 
for the nurseryman, though I certainly must 
do myself the justice to say that I couldn’t 
help thinking that he looked rather grand for 
a gardener, with his white cravat, and black 
coat buttoned up to his chin, and black kid 
gloves with the fingers all out, and looking as 
crumpled and shrivelled as French plums. 

No sooner had Dick Farden told me that the 
other gentleman that I had sent him for had 
come than I had him into the parlor, and told 
him that, if he would step with me into the 
garden, I would arrange with him what I 
wanted done to it, and he could let me have 
his opinion about it. The man opened his 
eyes, and looked at me as wise as an owl; as, 
indeed, he might; for what on earth could 
what my garden wanted doing to it be to him? 
When we got there, I declare he must have 
thought me mad, forI took him right up to 
the middle of it, and told him I had made up 
my mind to have a nice grass-plot laid down 
iu the centre, so that my dear little pet might 
play about on it without coming to any harm. 
But he only stared the more, and said, ‘‘ Very 
good ;’’ though, of course, if he had spoken 
his real opinion, he would have said, ‘‘ Very 
strange.’’ ThenI told him I had settled upon 
having some nice flower-beds all round the 
sides, and said I thought it would look very 
pretty ; on which, he looked at me for a short 
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time, with his mouth wide open, as much as 
to say: ‘Surely the woman must be out of 
her mind.’’ But he only answered, ‘‘ liu- 
deed!”? After that, I asked him what plants 
he would advise me to have, and whether he 
thought the soil would be rich enough for 
dahlias. But, without looking at the ground, 
and keeping his eye fixed intently on me, he 
auswered, ‘‘Certainly.’’ And then, clutching 
the handle of his umbrella as tight as he 
could, he retreated several paces off, in a way 
that I couldn’t, for the life of me, understand 
at the time, but which, now that I come to 
think of it, clearly convinces me that the poor 
man must have fancied that I had broken 
loose from Bedlam, and that he expected every 
minute I should seize hold of the spade, which 
was within arm’s length of me, and race round 
the garden after him with it. When I told 
him that most likely he was not aware of how 
hard the ground was, and I stamped on it two 
or three times, and raised myself up on my 
toes, just to show him that I couldn’t make 
any impression upon it, the stupid ninny 
began jumping about, and dancing away, and 
staring at me, till, I declare, his eyes looked 
for all the world like two farthings. Coupling 
this with the whole of the man’s previous 
strange behavior, upon my word, I thought 
he had gone stark raving mad; though it’s 
quite plain to me now that he thought the 
same of me, and was only playing those antics 
just to humor me. I seized the spade, and 
he opened his umbrella, and there we stood, 
face to face, thrusting away at each other as 
hard as ever we could, and all the time jump- 
ing and skipping about like two dancing bears. 
I gave a loud scream, and he, poor man! re- 
treated as quickly as he could do so backwards 
to the door, where he met with that scoundrel 
of a Dick Farden, who had been the cause of 
it all, and whom I no sooner saw than I told 
him, for Heaven’s sake, to seize that mad 
friend of his. Bhen out it all came; and I 
learned, to my great horror, that I had been 
confounding the two men. Of course, I apo- 
logized to the gentleman from the Servants’ 
Institution as a lady ought to, telling him 
that I was extremely sorry that I had mis- 
taken him for a gardener and a madman; but 
the man went as red in the face as a tomato, 
with passion, declaring that he had never 
been so insulted before in all his life, and 
vowing that he would make me pay for having 
dragged him all that way, through a broiling 
sun, upon a fool’s errand; and then out of 
the house he bounced like a human cracker. 
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When the man had left, I was so vexed at 
having been made such a stupid of by that 
shameful vagabond of a Dick Farden—for, of 
course, if it hadn’t been for him, the mistake 
would never have occurred ; and I shouldn’t 
wonder at all if he had brought it about in- 
tentionally, just so as to have a good laugh 
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at me, out of sheer spite at my stopping his 
wages ;—I was so vexed with the fellow, I re- 
peat, that I had him up then and there, and 
told him that he had better not let me see his 
face within my doors again, or, as sure as his 
name was Dick Farden, I would give him in 
custody. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER. 


BY EVANGELINE. 


My dear grandmother would be quite as- 
tonished at finding herself pictured in Godey; 
but do not say a word to her about me, and 
she will wonder who the painter is. 

Time has furrowed her brow; but the eye 
beneath sparkles as brilliantly as of yore (so 
I have heard, you must know; I cannot re- 
member so far back). The ruthless hero of 
the scythe robbed her years “ago of her hair 
and teeth; but the smile is still there, not 
calm and placid, like moonlight on a forsaken 
ruin; oh, no! She laughs as merrily as a 
young girl. More so, for a great many of my 
young friends are afflicted with the “‘ blues ;’’ 
and grandmother never had anything of the 
kind in her life. 

And now, kind reader, can you guess her 
age’ She does not sit in an arm-chair—not 
she—up stairs and down stairs, overseeing and 
seeing into everything. Almost fourscore! 
There, I knew you would not believe me! but 
it is so, nevertheless. 

Her history has been a very romantic one; 
and some of these days I will tell it, not as I 
learned it from her, for she is like the sun- 
dial—don’t you remember?—‘‘I note the 
bright hours only.”’ Oh, no, grandmother 
never told me of the dark hours, long, long 
dark hours of suffering, not bodily suffering, 
for she was mercifully spared that, but men- 
tal agony, when her anxious eye, scanning 
the whole horizon, saw not a ray beaming 
upon her dreary, weary pathway! Her 
happy childhood, her gleesome youth, her 
summer travels, the sunny days of her mar- 
ried life, those are her themes ; but the heart- 
breaking griefs, the agonized partings, the 
widowed hours are never alluded to. She 
notes the bright hours only. She can tell 
you how she stood, one bright sunny day, 
upon the porch of her father’s house, her 
hands folded demurely under her apron with 
a noble feeling of awe, not in her hands, but 

















in her heart, for the President of the United 
States, he who was “first in peace, first in 
war, first in the hearts of his countrymen,’’ 
was to pass on his way to Washington. 

At another time, she will tell you of her 
adventures in the “far West.’’? Ohio was 
quite out of the world when she was a child. 
She will tell you of the old German home- 
steads of Pennsylvania where they stopped to 
pass the night, inns not being known in those 
regions; how their kind hostesses placed the 
travellers on one feather bed, and covered 
them with another. The sublime mountain 
scenery made such an impression upon her 
young imagination that now she describes it 
so vividly that I see the lofty summits cleav- 
ing the skies, and wrapping themselves in 
their misty veils. Then she will lead you to 
the noise and confusion of rearing a home in 
the wilderness, the bnilding of the log-house, 
and the afterwards ‘‘ putting to rights.’’ All 
through her reminiscences she intersperses 
her ‘‘thoughts.’? The long, darkening sha- 
dows caused her brave little heart to trem- 
ble many times when she wandered in the 
unbroken forest. The croaking of the frogs, 
in a miniature ‘‘ dismal swamp near the house 
in the wilderness,’’ haunted her many a night 
after her return to city sights amd sounds. 

Then, in her young lady-hood, she was 
quite a belle, not in her present residence, the 
good old Quaker City, but in her early south- 
ern home. She describes to me now the 
wonderful headdresses that were worn of pow- 
dered hair, feathers, and flowers, of coal-scut- 
tle bonnets, and short-waisted dresses, and 
other innumerable eccentricities of fashion, 
which, to my modern ears, would be horridly 
old-fashioned if I did not begin to see them 
being revived again—hoops and heels taking 
the lead. But her memory does not confine 
her to America. Tales of foreign lands, de- 
scriptions ef foreign nations, anecdotes of the 
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war of 1812, reminiscences of Napoleon, on 
all these topics she converses. 

I am her favorite grand-child; so I hear 
more than less favored ones. I have a confi- 
dante. What young girl has not? All my 
love-tales, all my enjoyments, sorrows, criti- 
cisms of books and people are poured into her 
listening ear; and who do you think it is — 
my aged grandmother. I never had any one 
but her; and I never could find a better. 
She sympathizes, soothes, cheers, advises, 
laughs, and scolds, just as the occasions re- 
quire. So, on the whole, we have a very plea- 
sant time. 

My grandmother was quite a reader; and 
many a novel has she rehearsed to me which 
beguiled her youth’s gay hours. There is one 
now lying on the shelf, old and shabby, time- 
worn and stained. I preserve it simply be- 
cause it was my grandmother’s. I found it 
some time ago. 

‘*Grandmother, where did this old book 
come from? All thes’s are /’s; I can scarcely 
read it.”’ 

‘Why, my dear child, that book was quite a 
beauty. It was given me, when I was sixteen, 
by an old silver-haired man.’’ 

My resolution was taken. This book shall 
be an heir-loom in the family. And there it 
is, surrounded by my school-books and some 
novels of the present day. 

But, dear me! I do not wish to tire you. I 
could write all night about this beloved rela- 
tive. Do you wonder I love to hear her talk 
when she has such an inexhaustible fund? 
And, believe me, she never tells the same 
anecdote over and over again unless you in- 
sist upon it. 

And now good-night, my revered, my much- 
loved grandmother! Thy teachings have not 
fallen on a cold, indifferent heart ; planted by 
a loving hand, they are blooming, and bearing 
precious fruit. It is the earnest prayer of 
that spirit, whose wayward fancies thou hast 
often checked, that, when the dread messen- 
ger, Death, summons thee to a brighter land, 
it may be my task to close those eyes which 
have never looked upon me but in love. 





THE FLOWER OF THE DELL. 


BY T. GUILD. 


Srern winter, with its chilling blast, 
And stormy days and nights, was past ; 
Wild, fitful April, too, was gone, 
And smiling summer coming on. 
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Fanned by the gentle zephyr’s breeze, 
The buds were swelling on the trees ; 
Wild flowers were springing by the brook, 
And in each quiet, sunny nook, 


Down in a deep and lowly dell, 
A flow’ret grew ; I loved it well, 
And cherished it with tender care; 
It seemed a gift of promise rare. 


As yet, but stem and leaflets green, 
With flower-buds fair, were to be seen ; 
For still, the morn and evening eold 
Forbade its blossoms to anfold. 


At morning dawn and evening hour, 
I thought upon this lovely flower, 
And waited anxiously to see 

What its rare beauties yet might be. 


For I had hoped to see displayed, 
In living colors, tint, and shade, 
Those native beauties which impart 
A charm beyond the power of art. 


I passed again; but, sad to tell, 
This flower had left the lowly dell! 
Transplanted to a land more fair, 
To blossom and to flourish there. 


Though many flowers were rising still, 
In meadow, grove, and on the hill, 
Yet there was none [ loved so well 

As this sweet flow’ret of the dell. 


But oh, what sadness fills the heart 
When we with cherished ones must part ! 
A sadness mingled with regret! 

I felt it then—I feel it yet! 


BABY LILY. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Sue was a purer, fairer bud 
Than summer’s sun uncloses ; 
Spring brought her with the violet, 
She left us with the roses. 


A little pillow, where the print 
Of her small head yet lingers ; 

A silver coral, tarnished o’er 
With clasp of tiny fingers ; 


A mound, the rosebush at the head, 
Were all too long to measure, 

And this is all that Heaven has left 
Of our little treasure. 


Oh, human pearl! pale and pure, 
Oh, little lily blossom ! 

The angels lent a little space 
To grace a mortal bosom. 


The azure heavens bend above, 
Unpitying and cruel, 

A easket all too cold and vast 
To shrine our little jewel. 


Sleep, baby, calmly in thy nest 
Amid the fading flowers, 

The while we strive to speak the words, 
“*God’s will be done—net ours!” 
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ANDALUSIA. 
BY EDWARD A. WARRINER 


Farm Andalusia, land of wild romance, 
A charm andying still around thee twines, 
Fhough now no more blithe Moorish maidens dance 
By dreamy moonlight ‘neath Alcala’s vines 


Ab! here, all wrapped in gloom, dark ruins lie 
Clasped in the ivy’s arms. They tell of strife, 
Of tears, of blood, of death, in years gone by, 


Pore 


When hearts, now dust, once throbbed with hope and 


life. 


Alhambra, beautiful in ruins! where 
The traveller in quest of romance strays ; 
Spirits seem thronging through thy enchanted air, 


And fairies linger where each fountain plays 


Beneath thy crumbling walls, in hidden cells, 
Sit turban’d men, whose eyelids know not sleep, 
And, bound forever in enchantment’s spells, 


There untold treasures from the Christian keep 


Proud Guadalquiver rolls its waters on, 
Unmindful of the change that time has wrought ; 
The Carthagenian, Roman, Moor have gone, 
Who many a battle on its banks have fought 


The sunset bathes in gold Granada’s spires, 
And mingles diamonds in fair Xenil’s rills: 

But now no more fierce Juan lights his fires 
At nightfall, on Elvira’s rugged hills 


The voice melodious of the nightingale, 
The tinkling castanets and soft guitars, 

Are heard at evening in lone Darro’s vale, 
Where in dark waters bathe unnumbered stars. 


Alas! the gentle Zorahayda never 
Again will play upon ber silver lute ; 

And Lindaraxa’s voice is hushed forever— 
Those lips that warbled notes of gladness mute 


VOICES. 
BY EMMA MORTON 


THERB are voices we never shall hear again 
As we heard them long ago, 

Save in the mournful midnight rain, 

In the wind, as it murmurs a low refrair 


On the water's complaining flow 


Some through the boundless blue have soared 


Up to the laud of light 
To the forms we have loved they are never restore 
And their mystic music is only poured 


On silence, and on the night. 


Some, that in beauteous years of yore 
We heard with a passionate thrill, 

Have lost the magic to charm us more; 

And though their spell is forever o'er, 
Their memory liveth still. 


And still, as we catch a reflected yieam 
Of the loves and the bopes gone by, 
We hear, like music heard in a dream, 
Voices remembered, and charmed, that seem 
A marvel of melody. 
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Some have departed, and some have grown strange, 
Those voices of long ago, 
And we sigh—as we yearn for the wider range— 
That death is better, far better than change ; 
Alas, that we loved them so! 


PHASES OF A LIFE. 


TEN years ago, there sat a maiden loneiy . 
O’er her sad face oft broke a thoughtful smile; 
Her smile was thoughtful, and her thought was smiling, 
The gay was still the sad by turns beguiling; 
She mused, and as she dreamed she wept the while; 
Why wept—why smiled she so, this maiden mild, 
Ten years ago? 


Ten years ago, smooth brows with jet were braided, 
And peach-bloom deepened on the rounded cheek ; 
Yet was the eye with silent suffering shaded, 
And tears flowed from thence; but she could not speak ; 
Her heart ached, while it bounded, and a knell 
Seemed ever sounding there a woe she could not tell, 
Ten years ago. 


Her friends looked at her smilingly, and oft 
The laugh of hope, the jest, the meaning sly “ 
Brought to her cheek the burning blush of shame, 
But pride of woman called it back again, 
And curdled it about her heart. Oh, bitterly 
She felt! what time she spake, so low, so soft, 
Ten years ago! 


But list! ten years have passed, on light wings flying 
She sits no longer now, a maiden lonely ; 
Through her full heart a tide is ever flowing, 
A song is in her ear forever singing, 
A melody through all her veins is going, 
An ever-blooming rose is ever flinging 
Its odors all about her being, and undying 
Still sings the heart's lifein’t. Is this the same we saw 
Ten years ago? 


Say they, ‘the foliage of her spirit falleth, 
Strewing her life ground with dead leaves and sere, 
That fancy’s wand lies broken at her feet, 
And visions from dream-land no more are sweet ;”’ 
She answers, ‘“‘ Through my heart a soft voice calleth, 
A real voice, sweeter, and oh, more dear 
Than all the masic wild that falls on fancy’s ear! 
Life of my life! heart of my heart! still higher 
Beats with each pulse a throbbing thought of thee 
I watch the darling band that call me mother, 
The fair-haired sisters, and the stalwart brother, 
And bless them most that they may call thee sire! 
Oh, thanks to Him, who sets the solitary 
Amid the household smiles, for which he pines ; 
To Him who made the heart too full to tell 
How fondly it can love; but oh, how well 
To feel it doth!” 


’ 


Ten years again! and now the weary aching 
Of a left heart. A void, to fill, too drear— 
A silence, where the softest music making 
Thrilled once upon the happy spirit’s ear— 
A long, long looking, a distracted rashing— 
Then a deep darkness on the path untrod, 
Then thoughts, hopes, tears, and memories all crushing ; 
She says, ‘Oh, help me bear it, pitying Gud!” 
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THE LITTLE ORPHANS. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 
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“Let us go, my little brother,” 
Said a voice so low and sweet 
That I held my breath to listen 
Till I heard my heart-strings beat. 
“* Let us go, my little brother, 
To the churchyard, you and I. 
Thinking all the time of mother, 
Let us on the daisies lie. 


**Don't you know she told us, brother, 

On the morning that she died, 

We must come where she was sleeping, 
In the quiet eventide? 

When we knelt that morn beside her, 
With her hand upon our head, 

Don’t you know she said we ‘d miss her 
Very often when she’s dead ? 


“Don’t you wish that you could see her? 

Feel her kiss upon your cheek ? 

Have her press you to her bosom ? 
Listen and could hear her speak ? 

Don’t you know, when last she kissed us, 
That she called us ‘ orphan boys’? 

That she told us we must meet her 
In that land of endless joys? 


Don’t you know she said, ‘Good children 
God delights to bless and love; 
When they die, he ever loves to 
Take them to himself above’? 
Don’t you want to be an angel, 
With a harp within your hand? 
For you know that mother told us 
All about that happy land. ¢ 


Don’t you love to talk about her? 
Don’t you think she loves us yet ? 
Do you think that she will ever 
Her poor ‘ orphan boys’ forget ? 
She must now be waiting for us 
In that home within the skxy— 
Looking for us, she'll get weary. 
Don’t you wish that you could die? 


* Let us go, my little brother, 
To the churchyard, you and I. ‘ 
Thinking all the time of mother, 5 
Let us on the daisies lie. 
It may be that holy angels 
Us from earth will bear away, 
Up to mother, home, and heaven, 
There to spend an endless day.” 


THE MOTHER AND HER INFANT CHILD. } 


BY ». J. WALLACE. 


A stwiess spirit in a sinful clime— 
A lonely wanderer on the shore of time— ) 
A fragile bark upon a stormy sea, ; 
Where furious waves are howling ceaseless] y— ; 
A helpless leaf upon a flowing stream— 
An image pictured in a morning dream— 
A plant beneath the flery desert’s glow— 
A tiny flower amid a waste of snow— 

All these, my child, art thou. 
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An earthly casket, having power to hold 

A gem of value, infinite, untold; 

And purer than the dew on Hermon's mount, 

Brighter than waters sparkling from their fount ; 

Unsullied yet, but oh, how easily soiled! 

Of all that heaven has given, yet undespoi 

But subject to a fearful spoiler’s power 

Who waiteth for it through life’s every hour— 
This, this, my child, art thou. 


ed, 


Thy heart ’s a pure white sheet which I must fill 

Eternal Sovereign ! give me power and skill 

To well perform the task which thou hast given, 

And fit my child for bappiness and heaven 

Weak as the failing spring, O Lord, am 1; 

Yet thou wilt hear a helpless mother’s cry, 

And from thy lofty throne, on high, wilt send 

Her grace to yield thee back what thou didst lend, 
Only to be returned. 


Sweet babe! part of thy mother’s life thou art, 
And dearer than all else that round her heart 
Hath ever twined. Thon art a beam of light, 
To her, amid the wilderness of night. 
For thee she lives and breathes; for thee would die; 
Yet she would rather see her darling lie 
Within the arms of death, the earth its bed, 
Than have it live, and living, have it tread 
The sinful ways of crime. 


Thou smilest! Ah, what bids the sleeper smile! 
Do dreams of future greatness now beguile 
Thee with their witchery? Thon knowest not 
The joy and pain that are a mother’s lot— 
Joy, as she knows she is not comfortless, 
Pain, as she feels that she is powerless 
To train her child and guide him while she lives; 
Yet, Father in Heaven, to thee she gives 

The keeping of her child! 


THINGS I LOVE. 


BY GEORGE R. CALVERT 


I Love to chase from its erystai fount 
The streamlet bounding free, 
Down the shaded dell, down the breezy roount, 
Till it leaps to the level lea ; 
And then to behold it wander far, 
To the river calm and bright, 
Still shrining the rays of another star 
In its bosom of beamy light. 


So, I love to follow the ardent youth, 
When he springs from inglorious rest, 
And I love to behold each ray of truth 
As it dawns in his raptnred breast. 
For I know when he leaves life’s golden hills 
For the valley of age below, 
Her rays will illume his fond heart still 
With a holier, sweeter glow. 


And I love to believe, as the streamlet’s wave 
Will lose each tinge of clay, 

Untinctured of earth to the God who gave, 
That spirit will hasten away. 

Oh to see, as the drops of joy and love 
From the eyes of the blest descend, 

A rainbow of light, from the Lord above, 
O’er the path of that spirit bend! 
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STANZAS. 
BY BEATRICE. 


EMERALD buds are bursting 
With their coral leaves, 

In the broidered branches 
The rapid spider weaves 

Odorous scents are floating 
Like a flag set free ; 

All things speak of summer, 
Bat ah, not for me! 


Not for me the streamlets 
Flash among the hills; 
Not for me the musie 
Of those langhing rills 
Not a single budlet, 
The willow stoops to see, 
Shining from their mirrors, 
Buds or bends for me. 


Oh, I loved to linger 
Idly in the glade, 
Where the dimpling shadow 
With the sunlight played! 
Mark the star of twilight 
Sail the ether sea ; 
All is yet as lovely, 
Bat oh, not for me! 


Here, a few green branches 
Wave within my sight ; 
Serving to remind me 
Of each lost delight ; 
Of the wild rose springing 
In the dewy lea; 
All things fresh and blooming 
Bright, but not for me! 


Ah, the city wearies! 
And I pine, I pine, 
Natare, for thy breathings, 
And thy voice divine! 
For a wide horizon, 
Breese, and bird, and tree ; 
Ah, I pine and whisper, 
. They are not for me! 


SONNET.—TIME’S CHANGES. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Were are the cities which, erewhile, in pride, 
Sat each upon her high and golden throne? 

Where the bold knights that erst did prondly ride, 
Yelad in purple which all brightly shone? 

The cities fair, the empurpled knights so bold, 
As things that were have swiftly passed away ; 
The armor, which of old made such display, 

Is dimmed with dust—Time’s ages o’er it rolled, 
The river runs on to its parent sea ; 

The time-struck temples in sad ruins lie ; 

The hands that reared them, dust—for all things die, 
Save the Great Spirit—only, only He, 

Who flung Creation’s azure flag abroad, 

And on the flood of ages sits Creator, Father, God. 


. 
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Enigmas. 


2 
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, ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
APRIL NUMBER 
15. Miser-able. 16. Name-less. 17. Cheese 
18. Change. 
CHARADES. 
19. 
My first we often say 
Some are in when not pleased, 
And with my second all who hate 
An eyotist are teased. 
§ My third is worn by every man 
$ Whatever his condition ; 
Without my whole no lady can 
Maintain that high position 


ENIGMAS 


PARARAS 


20. 
1 am, alas! to many a soul 
A source of deep regret— 
Yet many make by me the whole 
Of all the cash they get 


Oft, when I’m used by prudent men 
Before they act, I serve 

To save them from the consequence 
Of many things absurd— 


But if I am not used before 
They act—it is too late, 

And often sad the pang I cause 
To those who contemplate 
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‘Tis not, however, human kind 
Alone possesses me ; 

I’m found in heaven, in every lake, 
And sometimes on the sea. 


Sometimes in dwellings I am seen ; 
But in whatever place, 

‘Tis rare indeed that I present 
To all the self-same face. 
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21. 


Let me consider what I am 
In this all civil state— 
Sometimes a woman, or a man 
Among the poor or great ; 


And all within the light of me, 
Or in my bad position, 

Are never what they seem to be, 
No matter their conditivn. 


Besides this trath—I ’m tecth and hair, 
And ofttimes an assertio. 

That I frankly must declare 
Is but a fact’s perversion. 


I am besides a thousand things 
In countries much refined, 

Which, alas! too often brings 
Their knavery to the mind. 
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OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR, 


DRESS FROCK FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
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Tus very pretty frock is composed of silk 
and muslin. The body is of the former mate- 
rial, with a bertha of muslin, confined in va- 
rious places by a lace insertion. It is edged 
with lace, and has a piece of the same falling 
round the top. The sleeve is double, the 
upper one being of silk, vandyked, and the 
under one of lace or embroidered muslin. A 
double skirt has each part trimmed with a 
row of puckered silk, put on quite plain, and 


with lace edging laid over it. Tabs are set in 
38* 
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at the waist, and fall to the edge of the upper 
skirt. They are trimmed with lace and nar- 
row velvet ribbon. A knot of ribbon, with 
floating ends, of the color of the dress, is placed 
at the top of each tab. 

The dress may be made entirely of silk, in 
which case the lace should be black, unless 
the silk is of a very light hue. The bertha 
may then be of muslin, silk, or lace. The 
undersleeves must be of embroidered muslin. 
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DIAGRAM OF DRESS FROCK. 





EMBROIDERY. 


FOR A CHILD’S CHEMISE 





FOR AN INFANT’S DRESS. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MAY. 


JUVENILE FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1. 








Fig. 1.—Little girl’s dress of plaid challie ; finished by frills of the same ; a light fichu or 
the basque is of cambric laid in fine plaits, and cape of spotted muslin is crossed on the front 
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Fig. 3. 


of the waist, and fastened in lappels behind. 
Broad Leghorn flat, trimmed with white satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a little girl from six to 
eight years of age; the material may be of 
plain challie, poplin (as in the ent), cashmere, 
or mousseline. The trimming consists of bands 
of shaded velvet, or moire ribbon, placed in 
groups of three on the skirt, basque, and 
sleeves, and fastened by a tufted silk button; 
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rows of narrow fringe form bretelles, and edge 
the basque; the trimming crosses the waist in 
front; the sleeves are wide, and:slit up in 
front, to show the undersleeve. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for a boy from two to five 
years of age; a plain blouse or sacque of raw 
silk, or poplin plaid—dark blue, black, and 
stone color. The mouse-colored pardessus, or 
coat, is of fine light ladies’ cloth, trimmed 
with three rows of black velvet a little distance 


Fig. 4. 

















COLLAR IN BRODERIE 
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Fig. 5. 





apart; the large round collar, or rather small 
horseman’s cape, makes this a decided no- 
velty. Fine felt hat, with black velvet band 
and binding. 

Fig. 4.—Child’s trimmed petticoat of white 
cambric; it has narrow tucks and a worked 
edge, and is placed on a yoke, the strings so 


ANGLAISE. 
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arranged as to make it larger or smaller, at 
pleasure, by simply drawing them. 

Fig. §.—Child’s hat of drawn white silk, 
with a wreath of daisies. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of fancy straw, for a little 
girl from ten to twelve; the bouquet of grass 
and field-flowers may be dispensed with at 
pleasure. 
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LAMP-MAT, IN CANVAS-WORK. 
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Materials.—Canvas; black pound beads, No. 2; clear é When the canvas-work is completed, sew it i 
white chalk, or alabaster ditto; bright emerald green, and 2 down firmly, on a round of stout card-board : j 
: 0. P. s, t ? : 
Bok scarlet wool oP beads Diack and white, and’ then make the border, of the black and white 
‘Sia O. P. beads, with thread, and sew that also 





Ir being impossible, in our pages, to give 
such a Berlin design as would be suitable for 
the centre of a mat, we present our readers 
with one which they will find it perfectly easy 
to work; while the effect will prove more 
novel and elegant than the Berlin mats which 
are now so common. 

There are but four colors employed; and 
two of these are beads, indicated in the en- 
graving by squares of the respective tints— 
black for the black beads, and white for the 
white. We have given three different whites, 
but ourselves prefer the alabaster to the 
others. The principal. grounding is in green, 
indicated in the engraving by horizontal lines: 
the scarlet is in perpendicular lines. 


down; and by passing a piece of enamelled 


/ paper at the back, the stitches will be con- 


cealed, and the mat neatly finished. 
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PATCHWORK. 
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PATCHWORK 
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SPRIG FOR BABY’S FROCK, CAPS, HANDKERCHIEF 
CORNER, ETC. 











To be worked as shown in the engraving, ;} stitch with embroidery cotton. The stems to 
the white part cut out, formed with the sti- be sewn over, commencing with a broader 
letto, and afterwards worked round in button- stitch, and worked finer towards the points. 


hole stitch; the leaves and flowers in satin 
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INSERTION. 





To be worked in the usual way for embroi- , dery cotton; the small spots to be worked 
dery ; the white flower, &c. to be cut out and ; crosswise, and the stems to be sewn over very 
worked round in button-hole stitch; the cen- 2 close, and varied in width as seen in the en- 


tres to be filled with the Mechlin wheel; the » graving. 
leaves in embroidery stitch, with soft embroi- | 




















SQUARE NETTED ROSE ANTIMACASSAR. 
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SQUARE NETTED ROSE ANTIMACASSAR. 























Materials.—Crochet cotton, No. 10, and knitting cotton, 
No. 4 

Tue foundation of this antimacassar is in 
square netting, which is made, as many of our 
readers will remember, by beginning with one 
stitch only, and netting two in that one; then 
turning the work, and making one in the first 
stitch and two in the second. Again turn the 
work, and do two in every stitch except the 
last, in which two must be made. This last 
row must be repeated until the extreme width 
is attained, which, in this case, is one hundred 
and thirteen stitches. The triangular piece 
now made is one-half the antimacassar. For 
the other half, iastead of making two in one 
at the end of the row, you will net the last 
two together as one. It would answer the 
same purpose, as far as the decreasing is con- 
cerned, to omit the last stitch at the end of 
the row; but the edges then do not correspond 
with those of the first part. 

When the square is finished, let it be wash- 
ed, and rinsed in starch water; after which it 
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is to be pinned neatly on a pillow to dry, and 
it will then be much easier to darn, the holes 
having taken the proper square form. 

The BorpEer, which must now be done, is 
very simple. With the same mesh as you 
have used for the square, do two rounds. 
Then with the three-quarter inch mesh do one 
round thus: * five stitches in one, one stitch 
in the next. * all round. 

2d round.—With the small niesh net a stiten 
on every stitch of five. Miss the single one. 

3d.—Same mesh. Four stitches over five. 
Miss the intervening. 

4th.—Same mesh. Three stitches cver four. 
Miss the loop between. 

5th.—_Same mesh. Two over tree. 
the loop between. 

The darning is now to be done from the en- 
graving. The extreme coarseness of the cot- 
ton employed for this part fills it up rapidly, 
and makes it look very well. It is extremely 
suitable for those whose sight is not very 
good. 


Miss 
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HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


Ovt-poor Dress. —A merino cloak and a 
hood are all that are usually thought neces- 
sary. For the former, a very good merino 
will be found cheaper than an inferior one, as 
the best always are considerably the widest ; 
and the difference this makes in cutting out is 
more than the extra price of the material. 
Cloaks are made in two ways; either with a 
long straight skirt, and comparatively small 
cape, surmounted by a little collar, or a large 
cardinal cape, also finished with a collar. In 
the former case, the skirt is one and one 
quarter yard long, and set into a yoke at the 
top. The full width of good merino, one and 
a half yard, is ample for the width ; and this 
is why a less expensive one is dearer, as it in- 
volves the necessity for adding part of another 
width. The cape is always cut without a join. 
Two yards of merino suffice. The lining 
should be of glazed calico, faced with white 
sarsenet. 

Trimminc.—Ribbon velvet, or plush, cut 
bias, forms a neat trimming; but the richest 
and prettiest is braid, worked in handsome 
patterns. The best plan is to have your 
merino marked in a suitable design at a ware- 
house. This, if done well, will greatly facili- 
tate your working it. A pattern goes all 
round the cape and collar, and down the 
fronts of the skirt. This latter is either of 
the same width all the way up, or is broad at 
the bosom, narrowed gradually to the waist, 
and again becoming rather wider. This is 
much the prettiest style, but costs rather 
more. Alike for drawing and braid, it also 
involves considerably more work. 

Coton AND Braip.—Where after-usefulness 
is a paramount consideration, white should 
not be chosen, although it is infinitely the 
prettiest. Blue is scarcely less delicate. Soft, 
pretty shades of fawn and stone are therefore 
the best. A nice French twill in these colors 
is the cheapest possible material. The braid 
should be of the same color, and the flat Rus- 
sian braid is the best ; but for white, the white 
Albert looks extremely rich. It is not made 
in fawn or stone. 

The Iloon, as we have elsewhere noticed, is 
to be bought much cheaper in some localities 
than it can possibly be made. 

SnoxtTenine, on Seconp Dress.—When this 
oceurs—and it varies from the third to the 





sixth month, according to the season of the 
year, and the infant’s strength—a simple stay, 
to which the flannel petticoat is tacked, is 
substituted for the long flannel. The shirt, 
too, is no longer of the same form. The frocks 
must not be exclusively white; and knitted 
boots, and finally socks and soft shoes, are to 
be worn. 

Inrants’ Boots. —We have said knitted 
boots, but, in fact, there are several kinds 
which are appropriate for children. The least 
common, least troublesome, and by far the 
most comfortable, are made in chamois leather, 
and ornamented with common colored beads. 
The boot is to be made of one piece of leather 
joined along the back of the heel, and up the 
front of the foot, where the toe will have to be 
gathered in. It should be made high enough 
to completely cover the ankle, and should be 
laced up with fancy silk strings. The seam 
up the front is to be covered with several 
rows of small colored beads sewed down. The 
edges along the top may be trimmed with a 
small neat fringe in one color. As soon asa 
white cotton sock can be worn under these, 
the upper part may be turned down, and the 
strings run in round the ankle only. 

Kyittep Boors.—The following receipt is for 
one of the most comfortable boots that can be 
imagined. The materials are one and a half 
ounce of white four-thread Berlin wool, half 
ounce of pink ditto in one skein, four knitting 
needles, No. 21, and two, No. 19. 

With the fine needles, and white wool, cast 
thirty stitches on one needle, and twenty on 
each of two, thus: form it into a round and 
purl one round. Join on the pink wool, and 
do the next four rounds with it. 

Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, *, slip two, taking them 
off the needle as if to purl them, but with the 
wool at the back, knit three, *, repeat all 
round. 

5th and 6th.—Purl every stitch with white 
wool. 

7th to 10th.—Pink, *, knit three, slip two as 
before, * all round. 

11th and 12th.—Purled with white. 

13th to 16th.—Pink, *, knit two, slip two as 
before, knit one, * all round, 

17th and 18th.—Purled with white. 

Repeat these eighteen rounds without any 
alteration. 




















POINT LACE, 





Do these eighteen rounds twice more, only 
that every time you come to the needle with 
thirty stitches, and are using the pink wool, 
knit together two of these stitches once, until 
only twelve stitches are on the needle instead 
of thirty. 

When these seventy-two rounds are done, 
the toe of the boot will be long enough. Purl 
two rounds, and divide the whole number of 
stitches on two needles, taking care that the 
twelve are exactly in the centre of one. Cast 
off the toe while joining it up. 

Now, with the white wool, take up twenty 
centre of the thirty stitches on one needle at 
the original casting on. Knit them in garter 
stitch for forty rows; with other needles then 
take up twenty stitches at the edges of this 
plain ; thus there will be sixty on the needles. 

lst row.—Pink, *, knit three, slip two, *, 
and with the last, knit the stitch next to the 
twenty of the toe. 

2d.—*, slip two, as if you were going to knit 
plain, purl three, * at the end of the row, take 
with the last, another stitch from the toe. 

3d, like Ist. 

4th, like 2d. 

5th.—White, purled to the end, and then a 
stitch taken. 

6th.—Knitted, and also joined at the end. 

7th.—Pink, slip two, knit one, *, join at the 
end. 

8th.—*, purl one, slip two, purl two, *, join 
as before. 

9th, like 7th. 

10th, like 8th. 

11th.—White, purled and joined at the end. 

12th.—Knitted, and joined at the end. 

13th.—Pink, knit one, slip two, knit two, *, 
join at the end. 

14th.—*, purl two, slip two, knit one, *, join. 

15th, like 13th. 

16th, like 14th. 

17th.—White, purled and joined at the end. 

18th.—Knitted, and ditto. 

Do eighteen more rows like this; take up 
the stitches left of the original casting on, and 
purl four rounds for the ankle. 

5th.—*, knit three, miss one, knit two to- 
gether, *, repeat all round, purl six more 
rounds and cast off. 

For the ruches, cast on with the white wool 
five stitches, and knit in garter stitch enough 
to go round the ankle easily. Then take a 
mesh three-quarters of an inch wide, and 
work over it, in the strip of knitting, with 
double thickness of wool. At every round 
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withdraw the mesh, and finally cut the loops, 
and comb out the wool to imitate fur. Sew it 
round the ankle, and run ribbon in the holes. 

Crochet boots are all very pretty, and in 
both crochet and knitting a cork sole may be 
added, as soon as any attempt is made to put 
the feet to the ground. 

At seven or eight months a leather shoe 
may be worn. 





POINT LACE. 


No. 26. 





No. 25. Close Diamond.—In commencing this 
lace, let all your threads be placed one way at 
about the tenth of an inch apart, before darn- 
ing them; commence darning, by passing 
your needle under and over the cross threads, 
leaving spaces as shown in the engraving. 
This is a very useful lace for filling large 
spaces. 

No. 26. Open Diamond is done in the same 
way as the last. 

No. 27. Antwerp Lace is done in the same 
way as the two former. 


No. 29. 


No. 28. 





No. 28. Escalier Stitch.—Work nine button- 
hole stitches close to each other, miss the 
space of three and repeat to the end of the 
thread ; in the second and all succeeding rows, 
commence them three from the end, and i* 
will bring your open space as in the engraving. 

No. 29. Antwerp Lace.—This is worked the 
same way as the last one. Leave the space 
of four stitches open, work four button-hole 
stitches, leave the space of four, work twelve, 
leave the space of four, work four and repeat, 
in the next row work twenty, leave the space 
of four, work twenty, and repeat to the end. 

No. 30. Barcelona Lace.—This is the same 
as the Sorrento edging, in the first row; the 
second row has four tight stitches worked in 
the wide space; the third is the same as the 
first, and repeated. 
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TRUSSING AND CARVING. 





,POULTRY AND GAME. 


Observations on Trussing.—Although in London the 
various articles are trussed by the poulterer from whom 
they are purchased, yet it happens that presents from the 
country are sometimes spoiled for want of a knowledge of 
the following rules, both on the part of the mistress and 
cook :— 

All poultry should be well picked, every plug, or stub, 
removed, and the bird carefully and nicely singed with 
white paper. In drawing poultry, or game, care should 
be taken not to break the gall-bladder—as it would spoil 
the flavor of the bird by imparting a bitter taste to it that 
no washing or any process could remove—uor the gut 
joining the gizzard, otherwise the inside would be gritty. 

Observations on Carving.—The carving-kuife for poultry 
and game is smaller and lighter than that for meat; the 
point is more peaked, and the handle longer. 

In cutting up wild-fowl, duck, goose, or turkey, more 
prime pieces may be obtained by carving slices from 
pinion to pinion without making wings, which is a ma- 
terial advantage in distributing the bird when the party is 
large. 

A GOOSE. 


Trussing.—Pick and stub it clean; cut the feet off at 
the joint, and the pinion off at the first joint; then cut off 
the neck close to the back, leaving the skin of the neck 
long enough to turn over the back; pull out the throat, 
and tie a knot at the end; loosen the liver and other mat- 
ters at the breast end with the middle finger, and cut it 
open between the vent and the rump; draw out all the 
entrails except the soul; wipe the body out clean with a 
cloth; beat the breast-bone flat with a rolling-pin; put a 
skewer into the wing, and draw the legs up close; put the 
skewer through the middle of the leg, and through the 
body, and the same on the other side; put another skewer 
in the small of the leg; tuck it close down to the sides- 
man; run it through, and do the same on the other side; 
cut off the end of the vent, and make a hole large enough 
for the passage of the rump, as by that means it will keep 
in the seasoning much better. 





Carving.—Turn the neck towards you, and cut two or 
three long slices on each side of the breast, in the lines 
1—2, quite to the bone; then remove the leg by turning 
the goose on one side, putting the fork through the small 
end of the leg-bone, and pressing it close to the body, 
which, when the knife is entered at 4, raises the joint; the 
knife is then to be passed under the leg, in the direction 
4—5. If the leg hangs to the carcass at the joint 5, turn 
it back with the fork, and it will readily separate if young, 
but will require some strength if old. Take the wing off 
by putting the fork into the small end of the pinion, and 
press it close to the body; divide the joint at 3 with the 
knife, carrying it along as faras4. When the leg and 
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wing on one side are taken off, remove those on the other 
side. 

To get at the stuffing, the apron must be removed by 
cutting in the line 6, 5,7; and then take off the merry- 
thought in the line 8,9. The neck-bones are next to be 
separated as in a fowl, and all other parts divided the 
same. 

The best parts are the breast slices; the fleshy part of 
the wing, which may be divided from the pinion; the 
thigh-bone, which may be easily divided in the joint from 
the leg-bene; the pinion; and next, the side-bones. The 
rump is a nice piece to those who like it; and the carcass 
is preferred by some to other parts. 

When assisting the stuffing, extract it with a spoon 
from the body through the aperture caused by removing 
the apron; mix it with the gravy, which should first be 
poured from the boat into the body of the goose before any 
one is helped. 

A GREEN GOOSE 


is trussed and carved in the same way; but the most deli- 
cate parts are the breast, and the gristle at the lower part 
of it. 


TURKEY. 

Trussing.—When the bird is picked carefully, break 
the leg-bone close to the foot; hang on a hvok, and draw 
out the strings from the thigh; put the neck close off to 
the back, taking care to leave the crop-skin long enough 
to turn over the back; remove the crop, and loosen the 
liver and gut at the throat end with the middle finger; cut 
off the vent, remove the gut, pull out the gizzard with a 
crooked wire, and the liver will soop follow; bat be care- 
ful not to break the gall; wipe the inside perfectly clean 
with a wet cloth; then cut the breast-bone through on 
each side close to the back, and draw the legs close to the 
crop; then put a cloth on the breast; beat the thigh-bone 
down with a rolling-pin till it lies flat. 

If the turkey is to be trussed for boiling, cut the first 
joint of the legs off; pass the middle finger into the inside ; 
raise the skin of the legs, and put them under the apron of 
the bird; put a skewer into the joint of the wing and the 
middle joint of the leg, and run it through the body and 
the other leg and wing. The liver and gizzard must be 
put in the pinions, care being taken to open and previously 
remove the contents of the latter; the gall-bladder must 
also be detached from the liver; then turn the small end 
of the pinion on the back, and tie a packthread over the 
ends of the legs to keep them in their places. 

If the turkey is to be roasted, leave the legs on, put a 
skewer in the joint of the wing, tuck the legs close up, 
and put the skewer through the middle of the legs and 
body; on the other side, put another skewer in at the 
small part of the leg; put it close on the outside of the 
sidesman, and push the skewer through, and the same on 
the other side; put the liver and gizzard between the 
pinions, and turn the point of the pinion on the back; 
then put, close above the pinions, another skewer through 
the body of the bird. 





Carving.—The finest parts of a turkey are the breast, 
neck-bones, and wings; the latter will bear some delicate 
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slices being removed. After the fore-quarters are severed, 
the thighs must be divided from the drum-sticks, which, 
being tough, should be reserved till the last. It is cus- 
tomary not to cut up more than the breast, but, if any 
more is required, to take off one of the wings. A thin 
slice of the forcemeat, which is under the breast, should 
be given to each person, cutting in the direction from the 
rump to the neck. A turkey is generally carved the same 
asa pheasant. It bas no merry-thought. 
TURKEY-POULTS. 


Trussing.—Separate the neck from the head and body, 
but not the neck-skin; draw the same as a turkey; put a 
skewer through the joint of the pinion ; tuck the legs close 
up; run the skewer through the middle of the leg, through 
the body, and so on the other side; cut off the under part 
of the bill; twist the skin of the neck round and round, 
and skewer the head with the bill end forward; another 
skewer must then be put into the sidesman, and the legs 
placed between the sidesman and apron on each side; pass 
the skewer through all, and cut off the toe-nails. Some 
lard them on the breast. It is optional whether the liver 
and gizzard be used or not. 

Carving.—They are to be carved the same asa turkey. 


HOW TO COOK LAMB. 


Fore-Qcarter or Lams.—This is the favorite, and 
indeed the best joint. Do not put it too near the fire at 
first; when it gets heated, baste it well; the fire should 
be quick, clear, but not fierce. The usual weight of a 
fore-quarter is between nine and eleven pounds. It will 
take two hours; when it is done, separate the shoulder 
from the ribs; but, before it is quite taken off, lay under 
a large lump of butter, squeeze a lemon, and season with 
pepper and salt; let it remain long enough to quite melt 
the butter; then remove the shoulder, and lay it on an- 
other dish. 

Sappuz or Lams.—This Joint is now seen nearly as fre- 
quently at table as the fore-quarter, and, if well cooked, 
is certainly fine eating. Roast it quickly, but be very 
careful neither to scorch {it nor to take it from the fire un- 
tilit is done; baste with the fat and gravy which fall from 
it; and in an hour and three-quarters it will be done, un- 
less larger than common, and then it will take two hours; 
serve with mint and cucumber-sauce. 

To Roast a Lea or Lams.—The rules laid down for 
roasting mutton must be scrupulously observed with re- 
spect tolamb. Let it roast gradually, and commence a 
distance from the fire. A leg of five pounds will take an 
hour and a quarter; one of six pounds will take an hour 
and a half. 

To Bort a Lee or Laws.—Put it in sufficient clear cold 
soft water to cover it; let it remain half an hour; a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, or half a handful of salt, may be 
thrown in; put it into a thin white cloth which has been 
floured, and boil it in enough water to cover it; a good- 
sized bundle of sweet-herbs may be thrown into the sauce- 
pan; if six pounds, it will be done in an hour and a half; 
serve with spinach or French beans; if sent to table cold, 
lay handsome sprigs of parsley about it tastefully ; it may, 
while hot, be garnished with parsley, with thin slices of 
lemon laid round the dish. 


Lee or LamsB.—Take out the bone, as in mutton, and a 
small portion of the meat, so as to admit of more force- 
meat; keep it of a good shape; put a ruffle on the knuckle, 
and glaze it well. 


A Smoutpsr or Lams will be found best cooked when 
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done with the fore-quarter; but, if roasted singly, will 
take an hour. 


Snovtprr or Lams, Larpep.—Cnt your lardons small, 
of fine white fat bacon; cover them with pounded mixed 
spices, cayenne pepper, and salt; bone the shoulder of 
lamb, lard the under side, roll the joint, and bind it with 
narrow white tape; braise it, and, when.done, glaze it; 
serve it on mushroom-sauce; any sauce applicable to 
lamb will serve except mint-sauce, which should not be 
eaten with this dish. 


To Gritz a Lory or Lams.—Boil half an hour ; take it 
out, and score it like pork; brush it all over with well- 
beaten yolk of eggs, and powder over it bread-crumbs 
mixed with minced parsley ; put it into an American oven, 
and roast it until brown; serve with melted butter and 
lemon-pickle or tomato-sauce, the last especially, if cold. 
A shoulder and breast may be dressed in the same manner. 

Snoviper or Lams, Forcep ayp Bratsep.—Take out 
the bone from the shoulder; you must be very particular 
and careful, in removing the blade-bone, that you do not 
cut a hole through the skin; when you have done it, fill 
up the vacancy with some good veal forcemeat; cover it 
with fat bacon or ham ; then put it into a good braise, and 
let it boil gently for about an hour; when required, glaze 
it well; you can make it after you have put in the force- 
meat, and sewed up the cut part, either asa shoulder of 
lamb, or form into a swan by adding the shank-bone fog 
a neck, and form the beak or bill with paste; if plain, put 
&@ paper ruffle or ornamented silver skewer; the sauce as 
may be approved of, as peas, or spinach, or purée, turnips 
or French beans, or truffles, or mushrooms. 

Stewep Lory or Lams.—The loin may be stewed whole 
or in steaks; in the former, the flap, being secured by a 
skewer, is put into a stewpan, with a quarter of a pound 
of butter, and covered down close; let it simmer one hour; 
then turn it; let it simmer again for an hour and @ quar- 
ter; and then have ready some rich brown gravy hot; lift 
out the meat, pour the gravy over it, and send it to table 
with mint-sauce, a lettuce, and a few radishes and spring 
onions. 

To Stew A Breast or Lams.—Cut it into pieces; pepper 
and salt well; stew in sufficient gravy to cover the meat 
until tender; then thicken the sauce; pour in a glass of 
Sherry ; serve on a dish of stewed mushrooms. 


Cuevacx-ps-Frise Lams.—Get two necks of lamb from 
the same lamb; take off the chine-bone, not leaving a 
particle of bone adhering to the ribs, or it cannot be carved 
clean down between the bones when at table; blanch them 
a few minutes; put them to cool; then scrape about one 
inch down from the ends of the ribs, between each bone, 
the skin, and fat; then put the bones to meet regularly, 
and put one between the other, which will form a chevaux- 
de-frise; braise them the same as the former; when done, 
glaze the fat and meat, but not the white rib-bones; any 
of the sauces named, or cucumbers. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE DOMESTIC MANAGE- 

MENT OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


Ir is our intention simply to describe, as plainly and 
succinctly as possible, the best manner of doing those lit- 
tle things on the proper performance of which so much 
depends, but which must of necessity be left to non-pro- 
fessional persons. Such are the modes of administering 
medicines, applying leeches, blisters, poultices, and other 
dressings, and the ventilation, &c., of the sick-room, with 
other minute points, which will be fully described in the 


sequel. 

















RECEIPTS. 








The first hint I would give is, always, unless in a case 
of sudden illness, send for a medical man early in the day. 
Most medical men commence their rounds about nine, A. M., 
some at ten; and, unless patients send before this time, 
most serious inconvenience to the surgeon, and great delay 
to the patient, are caused. When he arrives, don’t over- 
whelm him with a torrent of information, but tell him 
quietly the main points of the case. Above all, don’t afflicg 
him with your own views of the pathology of the disease. 
Let your answers to the questions he puts be brief, and to 
the point; for instance, if he asks you whether a child's 
appetite is good, do not begin a history of its voracity six 
months ago. The directions he may give, listen to atten- 
tively, and obey them implicitly; if you cannot under- 
stand them perfectly, ask an explanation at the time. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that the sick- 
chamber should be kept scrupulously clean, well ventilated, 
and of an even and moderate temperature. Few persons, 
on reading this, will feel inclined to dispute it; and yet 
one hardly ever enters a sick-room in which one, if not all, 
of these points is neglected. Generally, it is far too warm, 
nearly always close and oppressive, and, among the poor, 
very often dirty. To hide the closeness and the disagree- 
able odors arising from the patient, some powerful scent 
is used, instead of admitting abundance of fresh air, and 
immediately removing anything that may give rise to 
offensive smells. 

Except in very hot weather, a small fire in a room is as 
good a ventilator as any, besides being useful for warming 
anything that may be wanted for the patient. Curtains 
round the bed are, unless in special cases, such as diseases 
of the eye, &c., objectionable. They prevent a free circu- 
lation of air around the patient, and collect and retain the 
effiuvia from their bodies. They are never used in Eng- 
lish hospitals; and it is supposed that one cause of the 
high rate of mortality in the Paris hospitals is the use of 
curtains round the beds. English people are so afraid of 
cold that there is the greatest difficulty in persuading them 
to ventilate their rooms, and more especially their sick- 
rooms, properly; and, invariably associating fresh, pure 
air with cold air, they think that to open a window on the 
warmest day will be sure to give the patient his death. 


THE TOILET. 


TREATMENT OF THE Harr.—If the ladies will trust to 
our science on the subject of hair, in the first place, we 
can assure them, most confidently, that, so far is it from 
being true that oils and pomatums increase the lustre of 
the hair, their effect is to diminish that polish which it 
naturally possesses; while, whatever gloss they may give 
to hair which is naturally dull, is false, and, like all other 
falsities, disgusting. Absolute cleanliness, by means of 
water alone, to commence, followed by brushing in the 
direction of the hair itself in a dry state, is the true method 
of giving to the hair all the polish of which it is suscepti- 
ble; and it is the effect of oils of all kinds to disturb or 
injure this; to say nothing of the disgust and necessary 
dirtiness of greasy hair. It is the effect of oils also 
to prevent it from curling; and this object is most 
effectually obtained, if without artificial means, by curling 
it when wet, and suffering it to dry in that state. And, as 
it happens that almost all hair has a tendency to curl in 
one direction rather than in another, it is useful to study 
that tendency, so as to conform to it in the artificial flexure 
given. As to artificial applications, the whole of the so- 
called curling-fluids are mere impositions; while one, 
which is really effectual, and at the same time inoffensive, 
is a weak solution of isinglass, by which a very firm and 
permanent form can be given to the hair. 
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Opors For THE HANDKERCHIEF.—We give the formula 
for preparing the most favorite bouquets and nosegays. 
These mixtures, properly blended, produce an agreeable 
odor—an effect upon the smelling nerve similar to that 
which music produces upon the nerve of hearing, that of 
pleasure. 

The Alhambra Perfuwme.—Extract of tubereuse, one 
pint ; extract of geranium, one-half pint; extract of acacia, 
one-quarter pint; extract of fleur d’orange, one-quarter 
pint; extract of civit, one-quarter pint. 

The Bosphorus Bouqguet.—Extract of acacia, one pint ; 
extracts jasmine, rose triple, fleur d'orange, and tubereuse, 
of each one-half pint; extract of civit, one-quarter pint; 
otto of almonds, ten drops. 

Bouquet d’Amour.—Esprit de rose, jasmine, violette, 
and cassie, from pomade, of each one pint; extracts of 
musk and ambergris, of each one-half pint. 

Bouquet des Fleurs du Val d’ Andorre.—Extrait de jas- 
mine, rose, violette, and tuberose, from pomade, of each 
one pint; extract of orris, one pint; otto of geranium, 
one-quarter ounce, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wooten ArticLes.—The shrinking and discoloring of 
woollen articles may be, in great part, prevented by care 
in washing them. Never wash them in hard water, nor 
water softened by soda; nor should they be rubbed with 
soap. The fibres of wool are covered with little points, 
all directed one way. As the woollen is rubbed, these be- 
come tangled, and form a kind of thick felt, by which 
means the article is shrunk and thickened. For the same 
reason, it is not desirable tou wring woollen things. Before 
washing, woollen things should be well brushed and 
shaken to get rid of the dust. Rain, or soft river water, 
should have a strong lather made in it with soap; or, if 
the things are very greasy, ox-gall should be added, in the 
proportion of half a pint to six quarts of water; then 
boiling water should be added to the lather to make it as 
hot as it is possible to bear the hand in; and the dirty 
woollen should be put in, and dipped and raised repeatedly 
for several minutes. It should then be squeezed (not 
wrung) as dry as possible from the dirty, slimy liquor, 
and the process, if necessary, repeated with some clean 
lather. If thé article is not very dirty, and becomes quite 
clean in the first washing, the second washing may be in 
hot water only, without soap; and, in either case, a blue- 
bag should be used in the last water. When gall has been 
used, a third water is necessary to take off the bad smell. 
When the article is finished, it should be squeezed as dry 
as can be, and dried as quickly as possible in the open air, 
if the weather is fine. 

Waite Si1k is best cleaned by dissolving curd-soap in 
water as hot asthe hand can bear, and passing the silk 
through and through, handling it gently, and rubbing any 
spots till they disappear. The sllk should then be rinsed 
in lukewarm water, and stretched by pins to dry. 

FLOWERED Wuirte SILK is best cleaned by bread-crumbs 
rubbed on with the hand. 

Back SILK is best cleaned by some ox-gall put into boil- 
ing water. The silk should be laid out on a table, and 
both sides sponged with the gall liquor, then rinsed with 
clear water. A very little gum-arabic or gelatine may be 
dissolved in water, and passed over the wrong side of the 
silk, which should then be stretched out on pins to dry. 

CoLorep SiLks are cleaned with so much risk that it is 
better to send them to a scourer. 

Fruit stains yield readily to bleaching powder, especially 
if, after being put on, it is moistened with a drop of some 
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acid, as vinegar or lemon; but never use acids to colored 
things. Ink stains should never be put into soapy or soda- 
water, or ley, as they directly become iron moulds; but 
should be instantly wetted with clean water, and may be 
at once removed by the application of a little lemon-juice 
wv salt of lemon. 

Arter making starch, cover it with a plate to prevent 
its forming a useless skin on the top. To prevent starch 
sticking to the irons, a piece of the best lump-sugar will 
be found more cleanly and efficacious than wax or tallow. 

A SiMPLE and easy method of removing wine stains from 
a tablecloth, is to hold the stained part in milk that is 
boiling on the fire. The stains will soon disappear. 

To Biack A Batck Hearta.—Mix some black lead with 
soft soap and a little water, and boil it; then lay it on with 
a brush. Or mix the lead with water only. 

To CLEAN Freestone.—Wash the hearth with soap, and 
wipe it with a wet cloth. Or rub it over with a little free- 
stone powder, after washing the hearth in hot water. Brush 
off the powder when dry. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Ix the December number of the Lady’s Book I noticed-a 
cail for a receipt for fastening the hair. I send you the 
following, from the practice of a professional hairdresser, 
that I have seen tried with wonderful success :— 

Carefully avoid all lotions and pomades. Keep the hair 
and scalp clean by the use of the brush and comb. Twice 
a day, at least, comb it out in such a manner that the air 
may pass through it freely; then, with the fingers, moisten 
the roots with soft water, at the same time gently rubbiag 
the scalp. This will not only fasten and renovate the old 
hair, but actually bring out a fine new sait; the length of 
time for this purpose varying with the health and consti- 
tution of the patient. Should the hair become too dry, 
lessen the quantity of water employed, and use a very lit- 
tle cocoanat or perfumed castor eil. 

This receipt is also invaluable as a remedy for headache, 
or neuralgia. 

Braypy and sweet-oil are said to be very good to prevent 
the hair from coming out. 


To Preserve Cvcumpers.—Take firm ripe cucumbers, as 
soon as they turn yellow, pare them, take out the seeds, 
cut them in pieces two or three inches in length, and about 
two in width; let them lie in weak salt and water for 
Then prepare a syrup of one gallon of cider 
vinegar, five pounds of sugar, one ounce of mixed spices 


eight hours. 


(not ground spices), boil twenty minutes, then strain. 
After drying the cucumber with a soft cloth, put it in the 
syrup, and boil till soft and transparent; skim the pieces 
out carefully, lay them in a colander to drain; then boil 
the syrup to the consistency of molasses, pour it on the 
eucumber, and keep in a cool place. 


E.mspaLte Cake.—Six cups of sugar, three cups of 
butter, two cups of buttermilk, seven eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus, ten cups of flour, some raisins, one nut- 
meg. Rub the sugar and butter together, add the butter- 
milk and eggs, and put in the saleratus the last thing. 
This is very much like pound-cake, only not quite so rich. 

Nice Dovenycts.—One pint sour milk, soda enough to 
sweeten, one teacup of sugar, seven tablespoonfuls of 
melted lard, two eggs (if you have them), flour enough to 
mix up soft. 

Sroxes Caks.—Take six eggs, two teacupfuls of sugar, 
one and a half of flour, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
one half teaspoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful essence 
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of lemon ; beat the whites of the eggs till very light; mix 
the yolks with the sugar, beat till very smooth; mix the 
soda and cream of tartar with the flour, then add to the 
former mixture, then add the lemon. The whole should 
be stirred slowly till the top is covered with bubbles. Bake 
in a quick oven. 
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LESSON VI. 
Some further Remarks about the Properties of Chloride 
of Silver. 
MATERIALS AND TESTS. 


76. Some glass tumblers, 

Some glass rods. 

Some distilled water. 

Some test tubes, in stand. 

A solution of common salt, in water. 

A solution of chloride of potassium, in water. 

A solution of ammonia (hartshorn), in stoppered bottle. 

A solution of hyposulphite of soda. 

Hydrochloric acid, in stoppered bottle. 

Sulphuric acid, in stoppered bottle. 

A book of litmus paper slips. 

Some powdered chloride of lime (bleaching powder) in 
a corked bottle. 

N. B.—The strength of the above solutions may be stated, 
generally, as that of saturated or nearly saturated solu- 
tions. The student had better make his own solutions in 
all cases when the substance to be dissolved is a solid; no- 
thing more being necessary than to add about as much 
solid to the water asthe latter will dissolve. 

77. The white curdy precipitate generated by bringing 
into contact a solution of nitrate of silver with common 
salt, and which we have already developed, more than 
once, during the course of our analyses, may be made the 
starting-point of further analytical instruction. 
ordered laboratories this chloride of silver is never thrown 
away, but, being set aside and preserved, is every now 
and then reduced into the metallic form, and made avail- 
able. 

78. Instead of regarding the chloride of silver as a mere 
casualty occurring during the progress of analysis, let us 
consider it the substance of special {mportance, to which 
our whole attention is to be directed. 

79. Prepare, therefore, some chloride of silver by adding 
a solution of common salt to a solution of nitrate of silver 
in a glass tumbler, and observe the peculiar appearance 
which the mixture assumes. Most probably the insoluble 
chloride will not deposit at once, but the whole fluid will 
assume a milky appearance, and will be pervaded with 
innumerable flocculent patches. 

80. Now, taking the tumbler, agitate its contents con- 
tinually, but not necessarily with wiolence, and remark 
that this act of agitation causes the different particles of 
chloride to adhere to each other, and to become deposited, 
leaving the fluid colorless and transparent. Very few pre- 
cipitates are endowed with the property described ; and 
none possess the peculiar flocculent appearance to the ex- 
tent of chloride of silver. 

81. Expose some of the chloride of silver thus prepared 
to the agency of sunlight, and observe how speedily it 
blackens under the influence of solar rays. In this black- 
ening, again, we have an evidence of either chloride of 
silver or of a few other white silver precipitates, hereafter 
te be described. 


In well- 








Evitors Gable. 


Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 

Mirth, youth, and warm desire! 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing ; 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing.—MILTon. 


Oh, this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check, 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk! 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Oh, happy if ye knew your happy state, 

Ye rangers of the fields! whom nature's boon 
Cheers with her smiles, and every element 
Conspires to bless. —SOMERVILLE. 


Tue spring comes every year, and yet is always new 
when it comes. No person ever tired of spring. Like the 
stars of the sky, like flowers on the earth, like youth to 
life, spring is ever charming, beautiful, and bright in itself, 
and the theme of song, joy, and love. Persons living in 
the country have the best opportunity of enjoying the 
pleasures of this season. Yet May-day is not, in many of 
our States, the season of flowers. We should rather wait 
till the middle of the month, the centre of spring-time, 
before we celebrate the crowning May-day. It came 
nearly at that time in England during the Old Style 
reckoning ; and thus the old English poets make the first 
of the month redolent of flowers that now rarely appear 
in bloom till a fortnight later. 

In our land, spring has her throne of power in the great 
West. There, over boundless prairies, and among un- 
broken forests, this queen of freshness and flowers has her 
magnificent altar heaped with the gorgeous riches of na- 
ture. And yet those who live inthe midzt of this glory 
rarely seem to comprehend or prize its beauties and bless- 
ings. So true it is that we underrate what is common and 
easily attainable. 

The belle of some western prairie—would she not prefer 
asparkling jewel, though of paste, on her bosom to the 
lily-of-the-valley, even though this exceeded in beauty the 
ornaments of Solomon? And why? Because jewels cost 
money, and flowers may be had for the gathering. We 
are slow to learn that in simplicity and appropriate- 
ness is the best ideal of the beautiful and the noble. The 
women of the West are no more faulty in this respect than 
their sisters of the eastern cities; only the former lose 
more pleasures by attempting to be fashionable when it 
would be so very easy to be happy in spite of the fashion. 
Jewels may be most regal, but flowers are the most na- 
tural adornments of the young, and therefore the most 
lovable. We always associate blossoms with the beauty 
of fresh life. 

So also the picture of industry is associated in our idea 
of western greatness, because nature there is strong as 
well as beautiful, and requires to be subdued. The indo- 
lent ways of a city lady would not be lady-like on a prai- 
rie. The woman of the West, who thinks it beneath her 
dignity to work, would show herself wanting in the true 
refinement of feeling which makes the lady, for the reason 
that her household could not be made comfortable or re- 
spectable without her personal services. To be ashamed 





of doing what is right is always cowardly, and usually 
vulgar and selfish. . 

We have been led into this train of thought by the fol- 
lowing sketch from our pleasant correspondent, Etta Elton. 
The picture is fresh as the spring, and appropriate for our 
May-day ‘‘Table.’’ 


A YOUNG LADY’S IDEAS OF WESTERN LIFE. 


“What a charming place this western world is, after 
all!” said Miss Minna Ashland to her cousin, as they sat 
conversing in the quiet, cozy little home of Mrs. Lenwood. 

“Why, didn’t you know that before you came here?” 
said Mrs. Lenwood. 

* How should I know it?” answered Minna. ‘ Perhaps 
you will say I ought to have read of it, and heard of it in 
many ways. Very likely I had; and now, Cousin Lenna, 
I will tell you what kind of an idea I had gained of the 
West by reading and hearing. I*have read, in the New 
York Tribune, that the ‘best wheat next to the Genesee’ 
is raised in Michigan; and, when I went to school, I 
learned in my geography that the Western States are 
noted for their vast prairies, which are wide-extended 
plains destitute of trees; and, althongh I always read in 
the same sentence that they were fertile, I never could get 
it quite out of my head that it was either pratries or 
deserts, I could not tell which, that were ‘vast sandy 
plains destitute of vegetation.’ I had heard father and 
other gentlemen talk of the fine cattle they saw in the 
market from Illinois; and I had read many times that 
Minnesota was a healthy climate, and that Saint Paul was 
a great resort for invalids.” 

Mrs. Lenwood smiled, and said: ‘‘So you could think 
of nothing good for Minnesota, except that it would bea 
good place for old Mrs. Gray and her pale Julia.” 

‘Really, Lenna,’”’ answered Minna, ‘‘I must confess 
that I thought of them and a good many others who ought 
to go there; and, though I knew in my heart that any 
land should be well spoken of which is beneficial to the 
sick, I could never connect one truly romantic idea with 
my visions of the great West. Sometimes, in my day- 
dreams, I could fancy that it would be delightful to live 
upon the banks of the rolling Mississippi; and then the 
next thing I would think of would be the invalids, Oh, 
I have such a horror of invalids! I mean the kind who 
go to the Springs, and to the South, and to the sea-shore, 
and to the—well, I can’t tell where they don’t go for their 
health, when they know in their very heart that they 
wouldn't have it if they could. Why, they would con- 
sider it the very height of vulgarity to say they are icell, 
right out plain. Meet one of them anywhere, in every- 
day life, and say: ‘How is your health to-day?’ She will 
answer: ‘Somewhat better than it was last week; but 
my throat troubles me very much, and—’ But it’s no use 
to tell the rest of what they willsay. You've heard ita 
hundred times, I dare say; or don’t you have any such 
around here? In all my travels, I have not met one.” 

“Yes, we do have now and then one, even here, in our 
stirring, busy West. There are Dolly Howes scattered all 
over the world, who must shut up their houses, and go to 
Saratoga or the sea-shore once in a while; but they are 
not as numerous here as in the East. The reason for that 
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is it is not popular here to be idle. Public opinion is on 
the side of industry ; and, where such is the case, few 
find time to repine at imaginary diseases."’ 

“I believe it,’ answered Minna. ‘‘ Why, even the 
most genteel people in the great ‘Garden City’ of the West 
boaat of ‘doing their own work.’ It seemed horrid, cou- 
sin Lenna, that you were married, and moved to Michigan, 
and that you were keeping house without ‘help.’ I know 
you made quite a nice story of it; but you can do that 
wut of anything; and, if you ‘ll not be offended, I'll just 
tell you that I really thought you had married some poor 
dry-soods clerk, who was too poor to keep help.” 

“T really wonder,” said Mrs. Lenwood, laughing, “that, 
with your charitable disposition, you did not make my 
case known to the benevolent society of your church, and 
get them to send mea box of clothing. But,” continued 
Mrs. Lenwood, “‘ you are not the only one who has very 
erroneous ideas of western life. I have always noticed 
that most of what is written on the subject goes to im- 
press the minds of those who have never visited this por- 
tion of our Republic with the idea that everything is wild 
The traveller writes of his adventures 
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and woodsy here. 
in log-cabins, and gives, for the amusement of his readers, 
a description of his hoosier host; the agent of the Home 
Missionary Society preaches once a quarter in all the 
churches of the several parishes which comprise his dis- 
trict, delineating, with much pathos, the necessities of the 
feeble churches in the West ; and the romance writer tells 
of the magnificent estate of Mr. A _B , or C 
having been exchanged (on account of some dreadful loss 
of property) for a ‘log-hut in western wilds.’ Now, all 
this in some instances is true; but in many, far many 
A majority of the inhabitants of this 











more it is not true. 
country are of that class of your eastern citizens who are 
active, energetic business men, who have felt that their 
ambitious natures were too much cramped in the more 
densely populated States of the East; and they have come 
here with their families, who partake of the same aspiring 
nature; and it has had the effect to turn the tide of public 
opinion in favor of domestic industry. Here it is no dis- 
grace to labor; and the woman who has the time and 
ability to perform her domestic duties alone does not think 
But we sometimes find laughable excep- 


of keeping help. 
tions to this rule. 

Just at this moment, the cousins were interrupted by a 
ringing of the door-bell, and Miss Eliza Flint was ushered 
in. She came along with a swinging, simpering gait, 
which seemed to say for her, ‘‘Who but me is decidedly 
genteel?” And, after availing herself of the most com- 
fortable seat in the room, soon entered into conversation 
with our stranger friend, who, she was delighted to find, 
was “just from New England.” 

“Oh!” said she, “it is delightful to meet one, now and 
then, who is like those with whom I have been accus- 
Away off here, every one seems 
I can never feel at home here ; 
I know I 


tomed to associate East ! 
so rude and uncultivated. 
aud then we have so many inconveniences. 
never shall like the West.” 

** How long have you resided here?” said Minna. 

“Oh, about two years! and I grow more homesick every 
day, people are so unrefined here. My father was pastor 
of a popular church in Connecticut; and we slways had 
large salaries, and kept plenty of girls to do our work; 
never thought of doing such a thing ourselves. Mother 
always jad enough to attend to in the way of making 
pastoral calls with father. She never had sufficient health 
to labor. But here people do not know enough to appre- 
ciate my father, and will not pay him a salary large 
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enough to support our family respectably ; so he has had 
to leave off preaching, and go into other business; and 
we never can get a girl here who does not feel so grand 
that we can do nothing at all with her in the way of mak- 
ing a servant of her. My! there’s no servants here in the 
West, or rather we are all servants; and there are no 
masters.” 

“T have been more fortunate than some,”’ said Mrs. 
Lenwood. ‘I never had to do without help a day when I 
needed it; and, for my part, I like the class of girls we 
get here far better than the Bridgets and Dinahs my mo- 
ther used to be obliged to put up with when we lived East. 
Why, her trials were almost equal to those of an English 
housekeeper, as given in Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 

“I know,” said the arrogant Miss Eliza, “‘ you can get 
along with anything, and not call it impudent. Now, 
that great Dutch girl who lived at our house a few weeks, 
and called herself ‘Leezapet,’ you took and christened 
* Lizzie,’ and talked of her as though she were charming ; 
but, when she lived with us, we had to do everything in 
our power to keep her down ; and then, after all, she got 
so saucy that we had to turn her away. It was never so 
at the East.” And she shut her lips tightly together, as 
though the ultimatum had now been said, and, turning 
the conversation, said to Mrs. Lenwood: ‘‘I came in in 
great haste to see if I could borrow a cup of browned cof- 
fee for breakfast.” 

“Certainly,”” said Mrs. Lenwood; “just ask Sarah ; 
you ‘ll find her ia the kitchen.” 

And so our refined Eliza departed. 

** How is it about that Miss Flinty ?” inquired Minna. 

“Oh, she is one of that class of people we meet with 
very often in the West! When East, they were what 
Southerners would call ‘poor white trash,’ who possess 
very little property, about as much education, and are 
minus politeness altogether; and, when they get here, and 
have purchased a few acres of land, they begin to believe 
verily that they are ‘ bonajidely,’ as one of them said, the 
nobility of the world, East and West inclusive. But it is 
truly amusing to see how plainly visible are the dark 
hues of the raven beneath the gorgeous plumage of the 
peacock.”’ 

Here the conversation between Mrs. Lenwood and her 
cousin Minna was again interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. Lenwood, who had come in, at the close of business 
hours, to enjoy a little visit around the fireside of his 
home, which was rendered doubly dear to him by the 
presence of his cheerful wife, who always wore a sunny 
smile, and was prepared to enjoy the realities of life. 
Around her history lingers a choice tale of romance; and, 
dear reader, if you would hear it, I will sit down, some 
evening, with the story-telling Muse at my elbow, and tell 
it to you. 


Trve Compartsons.—Jean Paul has well said that “the 
sorrows of a pure heart are but the May frosts which pre- 
cede the warm summer day; but the sorrows of a corrupt 
soul are its autumn frosts, which foretell the cold, dreary 
winter.” 


We promised, in our last number, to give a “‘ Reply to 
the Wish of a Young Lady, &c.,”’ and here it is. 

This “‘ Reply’’ merits, as we think, the particular atten- 
tion of our young friends, the host we expect around our 
“Table” each month. This May-day, they must all meet 
here, and with their bright faces make the sun of hope 
warm on our path. The breath of their praise is sweeter 
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to us than May flowers. May all have the “lasting 
grace,’’ which is the best beauty of woman! 


REPLY TO THE WISH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Wov pst thou indeed be beautiful, 
Though thou shouldst sacrifice 

All other charms more worthy praise 
To that one gift of price ? 


Wouldst thou indeed be beantiful 
When beauty fades so soon ? 

Beauty is woman’s weakest charm, 
And natare’s poorest boon. 


Wouldst have a cheek of morning hue, 
A star-like, beaming eye, 

A rosebud lip and ringlets soft ? 
These change, and fade, and die. 


Wouldst thou in outward beauty shine 
In preference to the charms 

That last through every stage of life, 
And each sad care disarms? 


Beauty may win thee, for a day, 
The prize of many hearts ; 

But never will it seal for thee 
The ties that love imparts. 


It will not find a friend more firm, 
Or make a heart more true ; 

Its greatest charm is novelty ; 
Then give it but its due; 


And wish not to be beautiful ; 
But ask a lasting grace, 

Attractions that the angels see 
In each sweet, loving face. 


—— 


Tae Women oF Cxutna.—The stagnant deeps of Chinese 
social life seem breaking up. The surging tide of revolu- 
tion and change is now beating against their old preju- 
dices, and heaving up to the light of truth the dark 
foundations of wickedness on which their institutions are 
founded. Idolatry and the wrongs of woman, these are 
the darkest and foulest of their sins, those that lead to all 
other modes and forms of iniquity. Every American 
woman should pray that the time of the present dynasty 
in China may be short. The millions on millions of her 
sex in that ‘‘ flowery land” have no hope but in change. 
The following summary of the present condition of Chi- 
nese women shows their miserable state. No revolution 
can make it worse. Death would be a privilege compared 
with life as they now live. The facts are froma British 
Review. 

‘* Woman is in a more degraded position in China than 
in any other part of the globe; and her humiliation is 
rendered more conspicuous by the extent to which civil- 
ization and education have been carried in the empire. 
In no rank is she regarded as the companion of man, but 
is treated solely as the slave of his caprice and passions. 
Even amongst the women of the highest ranks few are 
found who can read or write. Their education is confined 
to the art of embroidery, playing on a horrid three-stringed 
guitar, and singing. But the obligation of obedience to 
man {s early inculcated ; and the greater portion of their 
time is spent in smoking and playing at cards. The 
women of the poorer classes have no education, and can 
be considered but little better than beasts of burden. A 
man of that rank will walk deliberately by his wife's 
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side, while she totters under a heavy load; and frequently 
she may be seen yoked fo a plough, while her husband 
guides it. Those of the lower classes who are good-look- 
ing, according to Chinese perceptions of beauty, are pur- 
chased by the rich, at about twelve or fourteen years, for 
concubines, and are then instructed according to their 
master’s ideas. The Chinese cannot at all comprehend the 
European mode of treating ladies with respect and defer- 
ence, and, being naturally superstitious, attribute to devil- 
ish arts, practised by the fair sex, the just appreciation we 
entertain of their value; in short, they consider European 
ladies have an influence somewhat similar to that ascribed 
to an evil eye by Italian superstition. Chinese domestics 
have a very great objection to reside in a European family 
over which a lady presides; and an old tradition of theirs 
curiously coincides with their superstition about our wo- 
men, ‘that China should never be conquered until a wo- 
man reigned inthe far West.’ Some say this prophecy was 
never heard of until they were conquered by the army of 
Queen Victoria. Be this as it may, they all contend that 
it is to be found in some of their oldest works. 

“Owing to their maimed feet, the women cannot walk 
any distance, even with the assistance of sticks or crutches, 
which they always use inthe house. The hobbling mo- 
tion of one who attempts to do it is considered most grace- 
ful by the Chinese; and ladies who essay the exploit are 
poetically called ‘Tottering willows.’ Women of the 
higher orders, when they go abroad, are carried iu sedan- 
chairs or boats; but those who cannot afford to command 
such equipages are carried on the backs of men, or of 
women blessed with undeformed feet. In the families of 
the wealthy inhabitants, all the daughters are thus 
maimed for life; but, among the poorer classes, if there 
are two or more daughters, one is always deprived of 
pedestrian power, and she is hence invariably considered 
superior to her sisters, and may become a wife. The 
others can never become more than handmaids, except 
they intermarry with the very lowest. This horrid and 
barbarous taste is most unaccountable in a nation where 
the undisturbed natural foot of man is the very model of 
beauty; the high instep is equal to the Andalusian, and 
the arch of the sole rivals that of the Arab; the ankle, 
which in the distorted foot becomes revoltingly thick, is 
symmetry itself. Such a foot, of course, can only be seen 
among the lower classes. The whole feminine character 
seems to be completely changed by the barbarous practice 
in question; for the countenance of a Chinese beauty is 
always void of animation, and somewhat expressive of 
the suffering which her ligatured feet may produce ; while 
the countenances of uncrippled women are full of viva- 
city.”’* 


Ovr Corxtrr is a “great country.”” We shonld be 
more than proud, we women. Our hearts should go out 
in thanksgivings to the wise Disposer of all events, whe 
has given us such a blessed lot; not because our country 
is so wide, merely, but because its institntions and eus- 
toms protect the happiness of women and children in a 
greater degree than is done now, or ever was done, under 
any other known form of government and soeial life. And 
then to remember that this favored land is capable of con- 
taining and supporting hundreds of millions of people, 
where, if we continue united and free, as now, all may 
live in safety and comfort, and have the means and oppor- 





* The custom of crippling the feet of Chinese women 
arose from the jealousy of the Chinese men. 
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tunities of improvement! Are not such thoughts and 
hopes the noblest that earthly ambition can inspire? 
Should not mothers teach them to their children among 
their first lessons? Next to the love of God comes the love 
of our country. True patriotism is essential to true piety. 
Then begin early with your little ones, American mother, 
Let them know how great 





and teach them of America. 
is the empire they are to rule. Do not cdnfine their young 
hearts to the boundaries of any single State. Let their 
patriot love go out wide as the sweep of our eagle’s wing, 
and warming up at the light of every star added to our 
country’s banner. Take a few records now, for the lesson 
of this month, and see that these are well studied. Will 
not some good American mothers send us summaries of 
their lessons to their children ? 

The Extent of the United States.—It has been computed 
that the United States have a frontier line of 10,750 miles, 
a sea-coast of 5430 miles, a lake-coast of 1160 miles. 

One of its rivers, the Mississippi, is twice as long as the 
Danube, the largest river in Europe. 

The Ohio is 300 miles longer than the Rhine; and the 
noble Hudson has a navigation in the ‘‘ Empire State” 100 
miles longer than the Thames. 

Within Louisiana are bayous and creeks, almost un- 
known, that would shame, by comparison, the Tiber or 
Seine. 

The State of Virginia alone is one-fourth larger than 
England. 

The State of Ohio contains 10,000 square miles more than 
Scotland. 

The harbor of New York receives the vessels that navi- 
gate rivers, lakes, and canals to the extent of 3000 miles, 
equal to the distance from America to Europe. 

From the capital of Maine to the ‘‘ Creseent City’’ is 200 
miles further than from London to Constantinople, a route 
that would cross England, Belgium, a part of Prussia, 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey. 


PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Norta Granxvitte Femare (? Ladies’) Semrvary is, as 
we learn from the circular, in a very flourishing condition. 
The school has been in successful operation one year and 
six months. It opened the 5th of September, 1855. Seventy 
pupils were in attendance the first session, of whom thirty- 
five were boarders. Fall session, 1856, one hundred and 
twelve pupils, of whom seventy were boarders. Instra- 
mental music class, sixty ; French class, fifty. Most of the 
pianos in use in the Seminary, for common practice, are 
new, seven-octave instruments, purchased at an expense 
of $300 each. 

Such is the summary of its history. We were much 
interested in the annual report of the Examining Commit- 
tee, of which Professor J. Torrey, of Vermont University, 
was chairman. After particular remarks on the recita- 
tions of each class, the committee say: ‘On the whole, 
your committee are gratified in being able to say, with 
«reat sincerity, that they have not been disappointed in 
the high expectations they had formed of what they were 
to witness at this examination of the North Granville 
Seminary. The teachers understand their duty, and have 
been diligent and faithful in discharging it; and the pu- 
pils have applied themselves with commendable assiduity 
and success in the prosecution of their studies. We judge 
#0 from the readiness and accuracy which have marked all 
the recitations we have heard. Rarely indeed is there less 
of hesitancy and mistake. The elemental principles of 
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every science attended te appear to have been wel! di- 
gested.”’ 

The location of the Seminary is pleasant; and the build- 
ings seem ample and comfortable. Hiram Orcutt, A. M., 
is principal, assisted by a corps of thirteen teachers of the 
various branches; so there seems every reasonable oppor- 
tunity for a thorough education at this Ladies’ Seminary, 
North Granville, New York. . 


Lapvres’ Movyt Vernon Assoctatioy.—There is no 
longer any reason to doubt the success of the plan for pur- 
chasing and preserving the home and the grave of Wash- 
ington. The present proprietor has acceded to the wishes 
of the Ladies’ Association; and now we have only to raise 
the funds necessary to secure to the women of America 
this sacred spot, which will be free to the people forever. 
We want, in all, $200,000. Of this sum, some $60,000, 
perhaps, have been pledged. Honorable Edward Everett 
has gained, from his lecture on Washington, nearly $13,000, 
which he has invested for this purpose. At Lynchburg, 
Virginia, a collection was taken up at the celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday, and over $1000 were contributed. 

Charleston, South Carolina, the home of the Southern 
Matron, to whose patriotic exertions the cause is mainly 
indebted for its success, is now moving in aid of our Asso- 
ciation. Indeed, the ladies of South Carolina seem in 
earnest to enro]l their names as subscribers; and we hope 
that, in this Association, the North and the South will 
meet together, and the East and the West unite, and all be 
as one in this work of love. 

Subscriptions and donations are received by the editors 
of the Lady’s Book. The payment of one dollar secures 
membership. The name of each subscriber sent us is pub- 
lished in our Book, and registered for the central commit- 
tee. We want generous gifts, donations from gentlemen, 
which shall be recorded to the lasting honor of the giver. 


Miss Josephine Worden, Adell, Iowa, $1 
J. Maria Scott, Oswego, New York, 1 
Helen M. Vanneman, Lebanon, Ohio, 1 


To CorresponpEeNts.—We shall publish the following 
articles whenever we have room: ‘Glimpses of my Youth- 
ful Days’’—‘‘ Grandmother's Pet’’—‘“* Music’’—*“ The still 
Heart’”’—*‘‘ The Mother and her Infant Child”—*“ Song”— 
*Sonnet’—‘‘A Dream of the Past’’ (the other poems not 
wanted)—‘“' Don’t stay Long’’—“ Winter Musings.” (We 
did not receive this in time for March, so have laid it by 
till December)—‘“‘ Andalusia” —“ Evening Thought”—‘I 
have been among the Fairies” (will appear in June)—‘“ The 
Homestead’’—and “‘ My own Sweet Home.” 

The following we have no room for, though some are 
worth publishing: ‘‘Anna Maywood.”’ (No prose articles 
wanted from the writer)—‘“ For a Lady’s Album.” (The 
writer can do better)—“‘ Age”—“‘To D. H.”—*“‘ Afflicted.” 
(We have no room for the articles named)—“ Old”—“ The 
Wishi’’—“ After Many Days’’—*‘ New-Year Fancies”’—‘“‘ A 
Mother’s Love”—‘‘ A Leaf from Every Day”—*“ Earthly 
Joys’ —“ A Dirge’’—“ The Times’’—‘“‘ Love's Happiness.” 
(No articles are needed ; and we have no time for corre- 
sponding with the writer)—‘“ Little Walter's Daguerreo- 
type’’—“* My Spirit Bride.” (Well written, but too trans- 
cendental)—“* Wishes and Reply.” (Weare crowded with 
manuscripts)—‘‘ My Tenantry.”” (The writer has talent, 
but must “work and wait’ before she will produce arti- 
eles worth publishing.) —“ Parting of Friends” —“ Life in 
California”—and “‘To Somebody.” 
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Books By Matt.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

LOVE AFTER MARRIAGE; and other Stories of the 
Heart. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. In this elegantly 
printed volume, which is uniform with the rest of Mrs. 
Hentz’s works, published by Mr. Peterson, the reader will 
find thirteen nouvellettes, not only instructive to the mind 
and to morals, but also fascinating to the imagination. 
We know not of any recent authoress whose productions 
unite with pleasing fiction so much good sense, deep feel- 
ing, and simple piety, as do those of Mrs. Hentz. Price 
$1 25 cloth ; $1 00 paper. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH ; or, Scenes from the Life of a Pri- 
3y Frank E. Smedley, author of ‘ Lewis 
In the mazes of this charming novel, 


vate Pupil. 
Arundel,” ete. ete. 
we are of opinion, every reader will find something to en- 
chain the peculiarities of his mind. Wit, humor, senti- 
ment, and deep feeling, are intermingled most harmoni- 
ously with incidents and a plot of exciting interest. From 
the same publisher, and the same author, we have 

LEWIS ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of Life, a work 
equa! in every respect to Frank Fairlegh. Both volumes 
are illustrated, and may be obtained, free of postage, in 
paper covers, the former for 50 cents, and the latter for 75 
ceuts. 

THE THREE GUARDSMEN ; or, the Feats and Adven- 
tures of a Gascon Adventurer. By Alexandre Dumas. 
The peculiar merits of this work, we feel assured, have al- 
It isa 
acy 


Price 


ready been appreciated by many of our readers. 





novel which, by the vivacity of its style, and the intri 
of its plot, will fully engage the reader’s attention. 
75 cents. 
From Jonny P. Jewrtr & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 
THE CHINESE SUGAR-CANE: 
Culture, Manufacture of the Sugar, ete. 


its History, Mode of 
With Reports of 
its success in different portions of the United States, and 
Letters from distinguished men. Written and compiled by 
James F. C. Hyde, of Walnut Grove Nursery, Newton 
Centre, Mass. This, at the present time, is a work of great 
value and importance. Price 25 cents. 

From CHARLes Scrrpyer, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

EXAMPLES FROM THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. This 
is the first volume of a series of biographical sketches, 
proposed to be continued by one of the most discerning 
autboresses of our times. This volume commences with 
the Rev. John Wesley, born in 1703, and closes with the 
life of Mrs. L. Ware, born in 1798. 
names we have mentioned, the volume includes instructive 
sketches of the lives of fifteen others, who were born and 
flourished in intermediate periods. Price 75 cents. 

SCAMPAVIAS FROM GIBEL TAREK TO STAMBOUL. 
By Harry Gringo (Lieutenant Wise, U. 8. N.), 

VoL. Liv.—40 ' 
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“Los Gringos,” and ‘‘ Tales for the Marines.”” The author 
informs us, in the preface, that this volume contains a light 
record of a cruize on board a ship of war in the Mediterra- 
nean. In explanation of the title ‘‘Scampavias,”’ he says 
it was taken from the name given to the clipper dispatch 
vessels, used by the Knights of Malta in the olden time, 
and means literally runaways. The sketches in this vol- 
ume are pleasantly written, lifelike, and would be read 
in good faith, were it not that the author too frequently 
indulges in what seems to be an inveterate propensity to 
be jocular at the expense often of good taste, if of nothing 
else of more importance. Price $1 25. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through T. B 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE GOLDEN LEGACY: A Story of Life's Phases. By 
a Lady. This is a domestic tale, the moral of which is 
pure, and whose sentiments are such as will reach the 
heart, and leave impressions of a healthful and salutary 
character. The volume is printed in a style of elegance 
that vies with the beauty and solidity of its contents 
Price $1 00. 

From Garrett, Dick, & FirzgerRaup (late Garrett & 
Co.), New York, through T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

THE ARTIST’S BRIDE; or, the Pawnbroker’s Heir 
By Emerson Bennett, author of ‘‘ Prairie Flower,”’ ‘‘ Forged 
Will,” etc. etc. Mr. Bennett has written many popular 
works, and is a great favorite with the readers of fiction 
The volume now presented to the public is replete with 
that diversity of character, and with those exciting inci- 
dents, which are now so generally attractive, and form so 
much of the current literature of our times. Price $1 00. 

INQUIRE WITHIN ; or, Anything you Want to Know; 
Hundred Facts 
This is a very neat and compact volume, con- 
We learn further 


or, over Three Thousand Seven worth 
Knowing. 
taining upwards of four hundred pages. 
from the title, and all which we believe to be true accord- 
ing to the examination we have been enabled to make, 
that this book will, as intended, be particularly useful for 
family reference on all subjects connected with domestic 
economy, and contains, perhaps, the largest and most valu- 
able collection of practical information ever published in a 
Price $1 00. 

From Dersy & Jackxsox, New York, and H. W. Dersy 
& Co., Cincinnati, through T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

THE SULTAN AND HIS PEOPLE. By G. 
llustrated by a native of Turkey. 


single volume. 


Oscanyan, 
of Constantinople. 
This is a work that will attract the attention of the multi- 
tude of readers, who, at the present day, are seeking to 
acquire knowledge from reliable sources, of the manners 
and customs of distant nations, of whom but little has as 
yet been popularly known. We have in this a laudable 
manifestation of that spirit of inquiry which, before long, 
will have the effect of making mankind more tolerant in 
regard to the peculiarities of national characteristics. The 
easy and familiar manner in which the book has been 
written will greatly commend it to the favor of the reader. 
Price $1 25. 

THE STAR AND THE CLOUD; or, a Daughter's Love. 
By A. S. Roe, author of “‘A Long Look Ahead,” ete. etc. 
We have read portions of this volume with deep interest. 
The whole superstructure of the work appears to be moral 
and philosophical, while every chapter conveys a lesson of 
human life and human passion that can be well applied 
by every thoughtful mind or susceptible heart. The scene 
is laid in New Jersey, and the characters are pretty faith- 
fully presented, especially in the lingering and fading pre 
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tensions of aristocracy along the shores of the Delaware. 
Price $1 25. 

THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S GUIDE TO PO- 
LITENESS AND FASHION; or, Familiar Letters to his 
Nephews, containing Rules of Etiquette, Directions for 
the Illustrated by 
sketches drawn from life, of the men and manners of our 
This work has for a frontis- 


Formation of Character, ec. etc. 
times. By Henry Lunettes. 
piece a likeness of the Count D'Orsay, and fourteen pages 
of closely printed index of contents, all of which are highly 
amusing, witty, and at the same time instructive. It is to 
be hoped many of our professional gentlemen, accom- 
plished as they unquestionably are, will avail themselves 
of the hints and materials which it presents to them for 
Price $1 25. 


improvement, 


From Parry & McMILLAy, Philadelphia:— 

SYLVIA; or, The Lost Shepherd. An Eclogue. And 
other Poems. By Thomas Buchanan Read. The generality 
of our readers have no doubt long since become sufficiently 
familiar with the poetical works of Mr. Read to be able 
to form for themselves a just and impartial idea of his 
genius and talents, especially as a vivid describer of pas- 
toral scenes and duties. In itsinfancy his susceptible mind 
received its warmest impressions among the forests and 
open fields, among the shrubs and the flowers of his quiet 


and secluded home ; and, therefore, it is by no means sin- 


gular that he should now seem to lament the disappear- 
ance, along the pathway of modern improvement or pro- 
gress, of so many of the fondly remembered scenes of his 
childhood 


factures, compared with the independent labor of the olden 


His references, also, to the influence of manu- 


time, carried on in the humesteads, are not only poetical, 
but philosophical. Had we the space, we should like to 
yuote some of Mr. Read's verses on these and similar sub- 
jects. Price 75 cents. 

LECTURES ON THE BRITISH POETS 
Reed, late Professor of English Literature in the 


By Henry 


University 
of Pennsylvania. In two volumes. The very great suc- 
cess of the two former volumes of Professor Reed's works 
has induced his brother, W. B. Reed, Esq., to publish an- 
other series, still more complete, on the British poets. 
These lectures were delivered in 1841. We learn, from the 
preface, that they have been printed from the author’s 
manuscripts, with no other alteration than the omission of 
The 


literary public are so familiar with the ability and the 


passages which he had used on previous occasions. 


excellence of style which have so peculiarly distinguished 
all the works of the late Professor Reed, that it will not be 
required of us to add anything to the announcement of the 
present volumes, Price $2 00. 

THE SISTERS OF SOLEURE. A Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century. ByC. 8. W. 
the form of a story, or what is generaily called a religious 


This is a controversial work, in 


novel, the interest of which is principally confined to one 
side of theargument. The styleis agreeable, and the facts 
are stated with much candor; as for the conclusions, they 
will suit many, ifnotall. Price 75 cents. 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Parry 
& McMtLuay, Philadelphia :— 

VILLAS AND COTTAGES. 
pared for Execution in the United States. 
Architect, late Downing & Vaux, Newburgh, on 
Illustrated by 300 engravings. Having, in 


A Series of Designs pre- 
By Calvert 
Vaux, 
the Hudson. 
many of the earlier and later numbers of the Lady’s Book, 
taken a deep interest, and expended much, in the endeavor 
to establish a taste for the beautiful in our rural architec- 
ture, we of course feel greatly concerned for the success of 
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every new publication, the object of which is to foster and 
to perfect such improvements as will not only have a tend- 
ency to adorn the face of the country, but to give comfort 
and convenience to the homes of all. Weare at liberty, 
then, to heartily recommend this work as being worthy 
the examination of those who contemplate the erection « 
cottages or villas. Price $2 00. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
Together with the Elements of Plane and Spheroid Tri- 
gonometry, and an Article on Inverse Trigonometrical 
Functions. By Gerardus Beekman Docharty, L. L. D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the New York Free Academy, 
and author of a ‘‘ Practical and Commercial Arithmetic,”’ 


and the “ Institutes of Algebra.” 

HISTORY OF KING RICHARD THE FIRST OF ENG- 
LAND. By Jacob Abbott. With illustrations. An ex- 
cellent abridgment for children. Price 62 cents. 

THE LITTLE LEARNER. Learning about Right and 
Wrong ; or, Entertaining and Instructive Lessons for 
young Children in respect to their Duty. By Jacob Ab- 
This is the last 
Price 


bott. Illustrated with ninety engravings. 
volume of Harper’s Picture Book for the Narsery. 
50 cents 

HISTORY OF THE INVASION AND CAPTURE OF 
WASHINGTON, AND OF THE EVENTS WHICH PRE- 
CEDED AND FOLLOWED. By John §. Williams, Bri- 
gade Major and Inspector, Columbian Brigade, in the war 
of 1812. This is a very interesting volume for all who 
wish to be particularly informed in relation to the cele- 
brated Battle of Bladensburg. The book will undoubtedly 
create some sensation, and perhaps some controversy 
among the few officers who survive that affair. Price 
$1 25. 

From Sxeipox, Buakemay, & Co., New York, and 
Srearns & Spicer, Indianapolis :— 

SONGS AND BALLADS. By Sidney Dyer. We have 
looked over this collection with considerable care, as well 
as pleasure, and found many popular favorites, which, as 
the author truly says, have, in connection with the melo- 
dies with which they have been accompanied, been received | 
Price $1 00. 

From A. 8. Baryes & Co., New York, through H. §. 
Cowpertawait & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MORALS FOR THE YOUNG; or, Good Principles In- 
Illustrated with engravings and moral 
The mere mention of the 


with general approbation. 


stilling Wisdom. 
stories. By Emma Willard. 
name of the aathor of this neat volume of moral instruc- 
tion is sufficient to secure for it that attention from the 
public which it so eminently deserves. Its principal con- 
tents had their origin, more than nine years ago, in the 
benevolent and unselfish desire of the author to direct the 
steps of youth in the paths of religious peace and honor, 
and its copyright was generously given to the Charity As- 
sociation of the church to which she belonged. Since that 
time the pages of the work have been greatly extended, 
and they are now presented to teachers and others, in the 
form of a reading book, which, it is believed, cannot fail 
to prove acceptable, inasmuch as its morality is not founded 
upon a skeptical philosophy, but upon the truths of the 
revealed religion—upon Christian faith, hope, and charity 
Price 25 cents. 

LARDNER’S ONE THOUSAND AND TEN THINGS 
WORTH KNOWING. T. B. Pererson has published a 
new edition of this work for the parlor, the dressing-room, 
and the kitchen, and we can furnish it for 25 cents. Itisa 
very useful work. 
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From D. Appieton & Co., New York :— 

POEMS. By Estelle Anna Lewis. This is a superb vol- 
ume; its engravings, letter-press, and binding making it 
a worthy vehicle or outward adornment for the spirit of 
poesy inclosed in its pure bosom. The “ Records of the 
Heart” occupy nearly two-thirds of the volume, and are a 
succession of legends in rhyme that will deeply stir the 
heart of the reader. Then comes ‘‘The Child of the Sea,” 
which has been much admired. ‘The Loves of the Min- 
strels’’ is opened with a poem, “‘The Cruise of Aureana,” 
that we consider one of the most remarkable productions 
of the author’s peculiar genius, which combines the ele- 
ments of the tender and the terrible in a degree seldom 
found in the genius or in the character of a lady writer. 
There are several sonnets we should like to transfer to our 
pages if we had room; but our readers must have met 
with those beautiful thoughts, ‘To my Study,” “‘To my 
Books,” and others of the series. The poem, “ Adalina’s 
Reverie,”’ near the close of the volume, is one of the trans- 
lations that we most admire. The illustration is a gem of 
art. In truth, we think Mrs. Lewis has been most fortu- 
nate in her artist friends, who have clothed her ideas and 
fancies in the real beauty of artistic forms and semblances 
of loveliness. The painters, Huntington, Cheney, Brown, 
Elliott, Darley, Chapel, and Richards ; 
J. Cheney, Smillie, Halpin, Phillibrown, and O'Neil, have 
all contributed to embellish and perfect this choice volume, 
and form a gift-book of American genius. 


and the engravers, 


From Mcwrog & Co., Boston and Cambridge :— 

THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE: The Teat carefully 
Restored according to the First Editions: with Introduc- 
tions ; Notes, Original and Selected ; and a Life of the 
Pod. By the Reverend H. N. Hudson, A.M. We have 
here the eleventh and last volume of this valuable work, 
valuable for the critical research, care, and fidelity of the 
annotator. Mr. Hudson brought to his task a high and 
true appreciation of the greatest poet in the whole range 
of our literature, perhaps in the literature of the world, 
and a mind patient of labor, and keep and clear in its 
He has cleared up many points that other 
critics were content to Jeave doubtful, and has brought to 
light much that time had almost succeeded in burying 
furever. Mrs. Cowden Clarke, the English lady who has 
connected her name so inseparably with Shakspeare’s, has 
welcomed Mr. Hudson’s work with the highest encomi- 
ums; and the reading public in general owe the compiler a 
debt of gratitude for the zeal and ability he has shown in 
this, which may fairly be considered the best American, 
and perhaps better than any English edition of the great 
dramatist. Price $1 00 per volume. 

THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTER. A simple and well- 
told little story of humble life, illustrating the serene hap- 
piness that “ patient continuance in well-doing” is sure to 
bring with it, even under the most adverse circumstances, 
and the benefit that all, however poor and lowly, can be 
to those around them, if their wishes are sincere, and their 
efforts carefully directed. 

THE SILENT FOOTSTEPS. Another story of life drawn 
from that class with whom life is a constant struggle. Its 
aim is to show that one crime, however it may blight cha- 
racter and fortune for a time, need not sink the unhappy 
perpetrator into hopeless despondency, but that both may 
be retrieved by patient endurance and perfect uprightness 
of life. 

STEP BY STEP; or, Delia Arlington: A Fireside Story. 
By Anna Athern. We have had, within the last three or 
four years, so many flimsy, if not ‘‘silly novels by lady 


analysis. 
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writers,” that we take up a new one with much hesitation. 
The supply has exceeded even the inordinate appetite of 
the most inveterate romance reader, and nothing else. A 
work of fiction, to become popular, must now have some 
better merit than that of being the last new novel. We 
are glad to say that this ‘‘Step by Step” is a long step in 
advance of the “‘ mind and millinery school,’’ those feeble, 
foolish, or fallacious productions which have been chiefly 
written, as this has, for the benefit of very young ladies. 
We agree with an eminent writer in his opinion that ‘‘ the 
book itself will be sure to engage the reader’s lively atten- 
tion, and improve the heart. First of all its merits is a 
thorough and consistent Christian purpose. More brilliant 
descriptions, and more exciting situations, can easily be 
had; but, by those who love to see the action of truth in 
familiar forms, and the beauty of a sincere and honest soul 
amidst such trials and temptations as belong to the world 
of fact, clothed in the colors of a chaste imagination, ‘ De- 
Pric e $1 25. 

By William 
these 


lia Arlington’ will be appreciated.” 

POEMS, ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. 
W. Caldwell. 
volumes ; but the charm is the tenderness of feeling that 


There are beauties to admire in 
permeates the sentiment. The range of fancy is not bold. 
It is love, the home love of a true heart and generous 
mind, which elevates the poesy. This charm is felt in the 
quiet flow of such lyrics as ‘Violet,’ ‘‘My Mother's 
“When cometh Spring-Time,” and ‘The Lilac 
We advise our young readers to add this little 


’ 


Song,’ 
Flower.” 
volume to their libraries. 

DOUBTS CONCERNING THE BATTLE OF BUNKER'’S 
HILL. By Charles Hudson. 
plan of showing the fallacy of Hume’s (the historian) pro- 


A very clear and ingenious 


position, ‘‘that experience is the only sure guide to rea- 
soning concerning matters of fact.” Price 50 cents. 


From Jewett & Co., Boston :— 

THE RURAL POETRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Mlustrating the Seasons and Months of the Year, their 
By 
English poetry is especially 


Changes, Employments, Lessons, and Pleasures. 
Joseph William Jenks, M. A. 
rich in the particular department from which these ex- 
tracts are made. The poets of England are almost all true 
lovers of nature; and the compiler has had a large field 
from which to make his selections. He has performed his 
work with much good taste and judgment, and given to 
the public a book that will be valuable either as one of 
reference, or to lie upon the centre-table to fill, with the 
scenes of placid beauty its words ca]l up, the chance mo- 
ments of unoccupied time that all have now and then at 
their disposal. The typographical execution is particularly 
fine. Price #2 50. 

SIX MONTHS IN KANSAS. This is an 
unpretending yet interesting narrative of the events in 


By a Lady. 


Kansas during the winter of 1855, "56—a time so full of 
turmoil and excitement to the dwellers in that Territory. 
The reader can gain from it a vivid idea of the privation 
and toil a settler in a new country fias to undergo, height- 
ened tenfold, in the case of the writer and her companions, 
by the constant and harassing hostility in which they 
were involved. Price $1 00. 
SISTER ANNE: A Romance. 
in Littell’s Living Age. Like all Littell’s selections, this 
is marked by pure correct taste, and a high moral purpose 


First issned in America 


It is a story of every-day life. The heroine is one of those 
who live for others more than for themselves; and her 
trials, with the patient trust with which she bears them, 
and the final happiness with which she is rewarded, are 
very gracefully and beautifully delineated. Price 25 cents. 
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From Henry B. Asumeap, Philadelphia :— 
PAUPERISM IN THE GREAT CITIES: A Discourse. 
By Reverend John Jenkins. This sermon, an appeal on 
behalf of the “‘ Northern Home for Friendless Children,’ 


should be widely read. 


Godeys Arm-Chair 


“Dixtna Ovt.”—A gemograph plate of very great beanty 


we give in this number. It requires no story to illustrate 


it; it tells itsown tale. The eageranxiety of the dog, and 
the graceful reluctance of the girl, have been well deline- 
ated by the painter. Another of our four figure fashion 
plates graces this number. And in addition we have given 
Caps and Bonnets printed in colors, which show the effect 
of the real article when made up. Our efforts to give satis- 
faction will never cease. 

DeLAYs INSEPARABLB FROM THE SEASON.—It is a great 
source of annoyance to us that, at the commencement of 


the year, when we wish to get our Book to its des 


tination 
1s soon as possible, there should be such delay owing 


to causes over which we and the post-office department 








have no control—the elements. Frequently letters that 


ought only to be four days in coming are fifteen; and the 
books area longer time getting to their destination, al- 
though sent off by us on the day that the order is received. 
Then we have a snow-storm which adds to the delay, then 
We 


such has been the irregularity of the mails during the 


a freshet adding still more. have, in some instances, 
winter season, received a complaint about the non-receipt 
f the the 


came to hand. Subscribers make no allowance, but write 


numbers before remittance for said numbers 


ns that they are out of patience; and we hardly wonder at 


| the elements. 





it. But, dear, good ladies, we cannot contr 
Wo will give one instance of delay worthy of record. 
Our March number for Boston dealers was nineteen days 
voing from here to Boston, a distance usually accomplished 
in two at ordinary times. 

the above, we received a letter on the 


Since writing 





seventeenth of March, dated Clarksville, Georgia, 





January 
7th. The business had all been settled by letters that had 
passed to and fro in the interim. 

We ask attention to our various publications, a list of 
which is given on the cover ofthis number. Our Needles, 
Embroidery Book, Summer Fruits, and Summer Beverages 
ire all in season, and should be in the possession of every 


family. 





Givise Farr Notice, AND A WARNING TO BoRROWERS.— 
The Danville “The 


our January number until only a 


have bor- 
of 


beauty comes to us; it is the picture of ‘The Only Child.’ 


ladies 


Independent says 


rowed fragment 





We give fair notice thgt we will not lend our Book next 
year.” 

Witt THe READERS OF THE LADY 8 BOOK PLEASE NOTICE 
ruis?—If you have sent your money for subscription to 
sny other place than the office of Godey’s Lady’s Book— 
wherever you sent your money there you must apply for 
your book, and not write to us, for, in future, we will not 
answer any letters on the subject of missing numbers, 
when the subscription has not been sent direct to us. 

Tue hearts of a husband and wife ought to be as a stereo- 
scope picture; the two should be as one. 
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Bropie again favors us with two of his inimitable de 
The Lady’s Book is the only magazine that pub- 
lishes for Brodie. 


signs. 


Fuiu Directions FOR ALL Kinps or NEEDLE-WorK.—It 
will be seen that we are now publishing the full details 
for crochet, netting, and lace work, fuller, in every respect, 
than has ever before been given by any work in the coun- 
try. Some three years since, we published an explanation 
of all the terms used. Subscribers should treasure these 
numbers, as it will be impossible to give them every year. 
Probably, next year, a new set of subscribers will ask us 
why we do not give an explanation of terms, &. But 
this is impossible; it takes up too much room; and our 
old patrons would object to a repetition. 

A Pisce or Inrormation.—It is never too late to get up 
We can always supply back numbers, as the work 
Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone, 


clubs. 
is stereotyped. 
with one exception, and that is ‘‘ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine.”” One or more of that work can be introduced in a 
club in place of the Lady’s Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 


be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 


extra copy. 


are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. 


twelve. 
cause twelve have been ordered. 


And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
It cannot be done. 
CaARRYL’s CcRTAIN ESTABLISHMENT, No. 221 Chestnut 
Street, Masonic Hall, the great depot, the greatest in the 
United States, for all kinds of curtain naterials, coverings 
for furniture, &. Mr. Carryl has made this business his 
own, devoting, as he does, his whole time to it. He leaves 
for Europe, in May, to procure new materials and the 
latest fashions. From along acquaintance personally with 
Mr. Carryl, we can vouch for his good taste, and for his 
extensive assortment of goods. Persons at a distance can 
procure suitable embellishments for their homes by corre- 
sponding with Mr. Carryl, and thus be saved a long jour- 
ney. They will be as carefully and promptly attended to 


as if they had made personal application. 





Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are respousible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

We deem the following, from the New Jersey Bruns- 
wicker, no more than a just notice of our fashion-plates. 
We have, for a very long time, devoted great attention to 
the engraving of these plates, and think we have produced 
just what the editor says: “And then there is a five- 
figure colored fashion-plate, a beautiful thing as a picture ; 
each contains an expressive and truthful portrait of some 
fair lady, a beautiful improvement over the old meaning- 
less faces usually given in such plates.” To see the im- 
provement, compare them with any other fashions pub- 
lished. 

How to avoid matrimonial jars, after a receipt furnished 
by the Illinois Democrat: ‘We feel confident that no 
lady can comfortably keep house without the Lady’s Book ; 
and, if husbands would keep their wives in a good humor, 
and avoid matrimonial jars, they should always subscribe 
for Godey.” 
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PosTMASTER-GENERAL CAMPBELL.—We wish to record 
our thanks for the kindness we have received from him 
and from his very able assistants, Honorable Horatio 
King and John Oakford, Esq. In all our intercourse with 
them, we have been treated with that courtesy which 
characterizes true gentlemen. We also thank our own 
obliging postmaster, John Miller, Esq., and his assistants, 
for their assiduous efforts to promote, by their care and at- 
tention, the interests of the publisher’s business. 

Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be fur- 
nished at the prices annexed :— 
New Songs. 

A Priceless Gem ’s a Sister’s Love, 

Oh, make my Grave in the Wildwood Shade! 25 


25 cts. 


In the Mississippi Valley, =» > 
In Happy Moments, ma 
Gentle Jeannie Gray, 5 * 
Trees of the Forest, , * 
New Piano Music. 
Nellie Bell Quickstep, so « 
Happy Home Waltz, aie 
Estelle, _— 
Highland Fling Schottische, 3 “ 
Napoleon, 6 
Wissahicon Polka, 3 “ 
Three Sets of Mazourka Quadrilles, 50“ 


“I wish you to bring me,” said a young lady to her 
music-teacher, ‘‘a new piece of music. I don’t want airs 
from the opera; but I want the style to be operatic; it 
must be brilliant, but not very difficult; not many run- 
ning passages, but quick and lively too, only not too 
lively, and particularly not slow and solemn. I don’t want 
the time to be very quick; but I don’t want a march, or 
anything of that sort. You know what I want. Oh, 
don’t bring a dancing tune, or any of those divertisse- 
ments or fantasias. I do hate a hash; and I don’t want 
Beethoven, or Mozart, or any of those scientific pieces.” 

Can anybody tell the perplexed teacher where this piece 
can be purchased ? 


Ws can testify to the fact put forth by the Chicago Ga- 
zette. ‘It has literally been handed down from mothers to 
daughters through several generations, and yet there are 
no wrinkles on its fair face. It doesn’t grow old. Its 
fashion-plates are beyond all praise, and its reading matter 
worth perusing twice.” 


SvsscriBers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over tothat publication. If they miss a number of Harper, 
or Arthur, they must address the publisher of the publica- 


tion they miss. We have nothing to do with it. 





Tue patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a package, 
containing several colors. Manufactured by J. E. Tilton, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

How to use it: Lay your muslin on a hard surface, 
such as a table without a cover; then place over that the 
tracing paper, then over that the pattern which you wish 
to be on the muslin. Take a hard lead pencil or a stencil, 
and trace the pattern over carefully, bearing on pretty 
hard, and you will find the impression on the muslin. If 
you wish to preserve your pattern, place tissue paper over 
it, and trace over that instead of the pattern itself. 


Tae Christian Sun, Suffolk, Virginia, will be glad to 
receive from publishers their publications for review. 
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“Inquins Witrain’—one of the very best books ever 
published, for you only have to “inquire within” its 
pages to possess knowledge upon almost any subject. I 
contains three thousand seven hundred facts for the people 
It contains so many facts, so many valuable and useful 
receipts, that it takes seventy-two columns of fine type 
merely to enumerate them. Any subject that you want 
to know, simply “inquire within,” and you will be en- 
lightened. We speak of this book from a full acquaint- 
ance with its contents, having for a long time possessed a 
London copy, from which we have made frequent extracts ; 
said London copy costing us about four dollars; and we 
can furnish the American edition for one dollar. 





More Mock AGENnts.—We have seen a receipt signed by 
Mrs. M. A. Denison, paid to said Mrs. Denison by a friend 
at Brooklyn, New York; also one signed by Edwin Fer- 
son, Bellevue, Michigan. It is hardly necessary for us to 
repeat that they are impostors, as we have no travelling 
agents. 





“TI PRESUME you would like the young lady to study 
astronomy,”’ said a schoolmaster to the father of a very 
pretty girl placed in his care. 

“*How far do you carry your scholars in that science?” 
was the Yankee reply. 

* As far as the calculation of eclipses,’’ said the teacher. 

““Well,”’ said the loving parent, ‘‘I don’t think Jenny 
will trouble herself to calculate any eclipse excepting that 


of some rival belle.” 





Srock 1s Ristne.—“ Positively, a handsome young lady 
told us, the other day, that, if there was no other way, 
she would marry us for no other reason than to get Godey 
We don't believe there would be a fuming bachelor in 
creation if he would only observe these three things: Seek 
ladies’ society—and you will eventually find it indispensa- 
ble; do not always imagine they have designs on your 
heart—and your confounded self-conceit will more rarely 
make a fool of you; finally, subscribe for Godey'’s Lady's 
Book.” 

The Mount Joy Herald is responsible for the above. 





Cuives and single subscribers are informed that we can 
always furnish numbers from the beginning of the year, 
and will send to any post-office where the subscriber may 
reside. A club of six may be sent to six different post- 


offices. 


Dear Lapres: You don’t know how much we feel 
obliged to you when you put, at the head of your letters, 
Some of you only put the town, 


And another thing : 


town, county, and State. 
and we are left to guess at the State. 
always place the prefix Mrs. or Miss before your name. 





Harz Dyg 1x Four Dirrerent Cotors.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to theabove, Mr. 
Fonladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 


every article in the hair line. 





Somrruine that was never yet known—the number of 
people that an omnibus will hold during a wet day. 
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Grecian PAINTING AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
Our numerous inquirers 
He is largely en- 


the materials and directions. 
will please make application to him. 
gaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 
satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
sgrees. We annex his circular:— 

‘The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
fine mezzotint engravings, and full printed instructions in 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting on Glass, a new style, 
originating with himseif, and equal to the finest copper 
painting, with a bottle of preparation, &c. Also, direc- 
tions for Oriental, and the beautiful art called Poticho- 
manie, &c., with receipts for varnishes, &c 

‘For $2 more, or $5, he will send the above and all 
paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts, and other oil painting, receipts for varnishes, &e. 

“Full directions for Grecian Painting, for Antique Paint- 
ing on Glass, Oriental, and Potichomanie, so complete, that 
sny one can acquire them without other assistance, sent, 
free of postage, on receipt of $1 

**He has also published a new picture for Grecian Paint- 
ng, called ‘Les Orphelines.’ The paper, painting, and 

ngraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and the effect and 
finish, when completed, or painted, are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. Price $1, sent free, by mail. 

“ All money in ‘Registered Letters’ may be sent at our 


risk. 
J. BE. Trzrox, Salem, Mass.” 


Address 
A consTast reader, but not borrower, takes us to task 
Receipts” for “ Recipes.’ 


Did he ever hear of Mac- 


for using “ We respectfully in- 
wrt him that we are correct 
xenzie’s Five Thousand Recipes, Mrs. Hale’s Recipes, or 
Mrs. Widdifield’s Recipe-Books? No. 
Books 
ased by physicians. 


They are Receipt- 
Recipe is the Latin term for Receipt, and is only 
We stick to the English. As he 
wished us to do so, we have explained. 

Tue Galveston News is correct; ours is the cheapest 
magazine. You may get periodicals at a lower price; but, 
when you count the pages and articles, ours will be the 
cheapest. There is another matter worthy of considera- 
tion ; we can afford to give embellishments twice as good. 

PaTrerss FOR IvrANTs’ Duesses, on InFANTS’ WARD- 
sopes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 


be fae-similes of the originals. 


srticles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
eare of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 





CAUTION TO THOSE sENDING Monry.—If the amount is 
large, procure a draft, if possible; but, ifa draft cannot be 
procured, send the money. 
letter. 
velope 


Be careful in sealing your 
Do not depend upon the sealing matter on the en- 
Always use a wafer in addition. If gold is in- 
closed, it must be well wrapped up in additional paper. 
Several instances have occurred where the gold has got 
loose, worked through the envelope, and was lost. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 
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Will those who address us please be particularand diract 
to Philadelphia? Sometimes letters are directed to us at 
New York. And do not forget to pay the postage; other- 
wise the letter will not be sent. 


Tax following came to hand after the ornamental part of 
our work had gone to press; but, always anxious to be the 
first to give anything new, we have had them engraved 
for our own department. 


SPRIGS OF FLOWERS IN COLORED EMBROIDERY 
FOR ORNAMENTING A BALL-DRESS. 
(See engravings, page 475.) 

Young ladies, especially in the country, have often occa 
sion for a ball-dress which they desire to keep inexpensive, 
and taking an interest in the occupations of the work-table, 
we believe that, in offering to them a ready mode of accom 
plishing their wishes, we shall be performing a duty quite 
within our own province. 

With this view we now give designs for groups of flow- 
ers in colored embroidery, which have a very elegant and 
beautiful effect when applied to this use. They are in- 
tended to be embroidered on small pieces of either black or 
white net, not of too fine a fabric, and to be attached to the 
bottom of the double skirt. They are equally applicable 
for white tarleton, white net, or black net One of their 
advantages consists in the readiness with which they can 
be taken off one dress and transferred to another, when- 
ever the dress, being white, becomes soiled. They are.each 
to be worked on a piece of stiff open net, merely allowing 
the size to be a little larger than the sprig. When the em- 
broidery is finished, the edge is to be turned in and the 
group tacked down on the dress for which it is intended. 
The small portion of net ground visible through the branch- 
ing leaves and flowers scarcely shows, and is no blemish 
on the dress. These sprigs are to be worked in Berlin 
wool incommon embroidery stitch. They are neither diffi- 
A slight portion of floss silk improves 
the appearance, but is not strictly necessary. 

Tue Rosesvp Spric.—The leaves of this group are to be 
worked in Berlin wool, in shades of green rather inclining 
to a yellow tint. The buds with a mixture of gold, or rusty 
shade; the pink in the opening bud, of floss silk. The 
stems in brown Berlin wool. 

Tue Lity-or-THe-VALLEY Spria.—The broad leaves on 
which the flowers rest are to be embroidered in green Ber- 
lin wool, having a tendency to blue. There should be 
sufficient distinction of depth and color between the stripes. 


cult nor tedious. 


The flowers in white floss silk, shaded with gray. 

Tar Focnsta Sprie.—The leaves are to be worked ina 
deep rich green. The flowers in bright shades of crimson. 

Tue Convoivuirs Sprie.—The leaves of this group are 
to be executed in lighter shades of green thap those of the 
other flowers. The color of the Convolvulus is of the lighter 
and brightest shades of French biue. A little yellow is to 
be introduced into the centre of each. The floss silk bright 
ens the effect. 

These four sprigs, when embroidered, are to be arranged 
at equal distances on the margin of a dress with a double 
skirt, in the order in which we have placed them, namely, 
the Rosebud Sprig, the Lily-of-the-Valley Sprig, the Fuch- 
sia Sprig, the Convolvulus Sprig, and so repeated until 
the round is completed. 

The bodies worn with these dresses are sometimes orna- 
mented with a wreathing of small artificial flowers carried 
round the top, with bunches on the sleeves; but this is 
quite a matter of taste. 

We give the Convolvulus and the Rose in this number 
The other two will be given in our next number. 
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CONVOLVULUS. 
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enn 
Pgarv CaRD-Cases—very pretty and suitable presents— 

a great variety, and at different prices. 

No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


$3 00 


shells 


Yo. 2, Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 


able for a bride . ° . : . - £00 
3. Engraved and border of various colored 
shells . . ° . . . . 
. Raised medallion cameo head, set round with 
colored pearl 
No. 5. Second mourning card-cases 
We assure oar readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady's Book. 
Fasnion DePpARTMENT.—The fashion editor desires us to 
repeat that she cannot send any articles unless the cash 
accompanies the order; she hopes that this notice will be 
sufficient. In future she will not answer a letter that 
orders articles unless the cash accompanies it. 


Hark ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
fal articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to #12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, @4 50. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“J. A. P.""—No stamp inclosed to pay return postage. 

* Miss C. D. B."’—Sent jet ear-rings and pin 24th. 

** Miss R. E. R.’’—Made open in front. 

** Miss M. T."’—Sent hair-ring 24th. 

“Mrs. S. A. R.’’—Sent hair ring 24th. 

“Mrs. O. P. E.”—Sent pearl card-case 24th. 

‘*Mrs. M. M. T.""—-Sent two hair rings 24th. 

“Mrs. M. L. B.”’—Sent hair ear-rings 25th. 

“Mrs. H. F. H.”—Sent patterns 26th. 

“Cc. §. W."—Sent colored cottons 26th. 

“Mrs. E. A. V.’"—Sent jet ornaments 26th. 

“Mrs. B. A. 8."—Bretelles trimmed with fringe are 
more fashionable. 

** Miss C. M."’—Sent package by Kingsley’s express 26th. 

‘Mrs. E. G. 8."—Sent hair cross 28th. 

‘Mrs. E. McC.""—Sent feather by Adams's express 28th 

“Cc. L. C."—Presume it is the “‘ Lass of Edinburgh.” 
Much obliged for the receipts. Have you any more? 

“Mrs. A. O. H.”—Sent patterns 2d. 

Sent pearl card-cases to “‘ Miss E. 8. T.,” “S.S.," “L. 
Be.” *Y. B.° “8. 3.2.” “SB oe. W. A.” “SO. 
L.,” “S&S @. J,” “C. G. M,” and “G. W. MeR.” 

“D. C. S."—Sent three $5 cameo card-cases 2d. 

“Mrs. I. A. L.”"—Sent three $5 cameo card-cases 2d. 
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“Miss E. A. L.”"—Sent stamped collar, cottons, &c. 3d. 

“Miss G. R. 0.”—Sent toil ciré 3d. 

“Mrs. H. H. A.”—If broad, three ; if narrow, five. 

“Mrs. A. W.’’—Sent patterns 3d. 

“Mrs. S. G. R.”"—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 3d. 

“Mrs. C. C.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's ex- 
press 4th. 

“Mrs. C. S. R.”—April number was published when 
your letter was received. How much better it would have 
been to send a stamp, or give your name, and you would 
have received the answer one month sooner. The price 
would be $5. 

“Mrs. E. H. B. W."—Sent pattern of leggins 5th. 

** Miss C. A. D.”"—Sent hair breastpin 5th. 

“ Ada and Gertrude.’’—Yes! 

“Miss D. E. P.”’"—Sent buttons by Adams's express 7th. 

* Miss L. W.”—Sent cameo card-case 7th. 

“Mrs. G. J. T.’’—Sent cameo card-case 7th. 

“Mrs. M. P.”—Sent box of patterns by Adams’s express 
7th. 

“Mrs. K. R. L.""—Do not know of any. 
able cocoa fabric on our office floor full of ink. 

‘Mrs. E. B., Jr.”"—Sent cameo card-case 7th. 

**Miss M. E. G.’’—Sent hair charm 9th. 

“B. F. N.’’—Sent hair ring 9th. 

“Mrs. E. J. T.”.—Sent charms, Faith, Hope, and Charity 
9th. 

“B. P. §."—Sent hair breastpin 9th. 

“Miss A. E. R.’"’—Sent patterns 9th. 

“Rose and Carrie.”"—Crinoline is an article made of 
horse-hair, worn to make the dresses stand out. Can get 
you that book for $1 25. 

“Mrs. D. E. R.”—Twenty-four questions, and no stamp 
It would take one hour to answer 


Have a valu- 


to pay return postage. 
all you ask. 

“Mrs. H. J.""—Sent pattern of infant's dress 11th. 

“Mrs. R. L. R.”—Sent patterns 11th. 

“E. J. R.”—Sent bair pin 13th. 

“G. W. L.”—Sent bair fob-chain 13th. 

‘Miss H. M. R.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs. J. J.”"—Sent pearl card-case 13th. 

“Mrs. M. J. J.” —Sent cotton 16th. 

Mrs. L. A. V."—Sent hair bracelet 16th. 

‘Miss E. H. R.”"—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 16th. 

“Izzie.""—Would like to write you if you will send us 
your name and a stamp. Give a description of your lo- 
cality. 

“Miss G. E. H.”—You should have ordered in time. 
We will not do anything in a hurry. Besides, there are 
several orders ahead of yours. 

“G,. S. H.""—Sent articles 17th. 

Sent pearl card-cases to “E. L. D.,” “M. R. H.,” “A. 
Eé&.° “Bh B." “422 RB,” “EOD,” “SC V. 2,” “SE. 
aX.” “SA BB,” “Ss. Rh” 

** Bight Set Polka Quadrilles.”—If the person who wrote 
the letter ordering above, will furnish his or her name, 
and the post-office where they live, we may be able to send 
them 

“« Miss M. M. D.""—We never send without first receiving 
It makes no difference whether you are a 
subscriber or not. The Fashion Editor keeps no books. 

“Mrs. J. B. B.”"—Sent patterns 17th. 

“J. O. McK." —Sent patterns 17th. 

“A Friend.”—It can’t be done. The prices vary, and 
the postage, which has to be paid in advance, makes a dif- 
Sorry to say that many persons of seeming intel- 


the money 


ference. 
ligence do ask us to trust. 





CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 


“J. S. G.”"—Sent hair ring 19th. 

“Mrs. G. J. B.”—Sent hair finger rings 19th. 

“Mrs. E. C. P.”—Sent patterns 19th. 

“A. M.”"—Sent embroidery pattern 20th. 

“An Anxious Mother.’’--We recommend ‘The Little 
Why did you not send a stamp, and your 
Should like to have answered your letter. 


Pilgrim.” 
name? 
“E. W. D.”—Sent patterns by Kingsley’s express 20th. 
‘*Mrs. E. 8. T.’’—Sent patterns, &c. 20th. 
** Miss S.”""—Sent pearl card-case 21st. 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT HOME.—No. 38. 





“On, Emily! fie! playing on Sunday!” we heard a 
little Pharisee, in pantalettes, call out to another, who, 
seated in front ef a table, was industriously thrumming 
away, “ playing piano.” 

“Well,” 


Ain’t I playing hymn tunes?” 


said ihe accused, deliberately, ‘‘ what if I am? 


We can well remember the time when the piano itself 
was closed on Sunday; and, if singing hymns was al- 
lowed, one had to depend on the correct ear of the family 
leader, who sometimes failed in the “pitch,” and led a 
farlorn hope up the heights of some impossible strain to 
come down suddenly in a most lamentable squeak ; or, in 
the reverse, the whole chorus was grounded on a “flat” so 
tow down in the scale that the tune had to be given up for 
lost, and tried over again. 

Of all hallowed hours, Sunday evening twilights may 
The busiest 


hands can there be softly folded ; the most perplexed brain 


be made the dearest in the family circle. 


may, and indeed must, if the divine command is regarded, 
lay aside its schemes and projects. ‘‘Come, my chil- 
dren’’—and the father’s summons gathers them in a fire- 
light circle; while mother, swaying gently in the chair 
that has soothed and comforted them all in turn, begins 
the simple strain, which one sweet childish treble after 
another takes up; and the father, forgetting the weariness 
of yesterday, and the care of the morrow, thinks of the 
hymn his own childish lips repeated— 


** Tis like a little heaven below.’ 


Later, when there is no baby head to lie on the father’s 
breast, the elder daughter takes her place at the instrument 
which she has been taught to regard asa fireside friend, not 
as a grace to be cultivated solely for society, and attunes all 
hearts for higher thoughts by a soft and solemn prelude, 
It is thus 
music is brought to be one of the chief delights of the Sun- 


leading tu a nobler chorus of praise and prayer. 


day evening home, and consecrated to its best and noblest 
use. Here, too, we see how those cast away a golden 
talent who “never play” after they are wives and mo- 
thers. The mistake is made before. It is an error of the 
education, which held up as an aim only a brilliant ap- 
pearance in society. Ceasing to win admiration by it, 
they cease to cultivate a pure taste and graceful skill; 
nay, they wilfully cast away the holy duty of “ praise,”’ 
which is no less an obligation, and should be no less a 
joy, than prayer. This reveals the vanity of earlier 
years, the pettish discontent that they can no longer re- 
ceive the tribute of general applause. Sacred music, in 
its simple forms, requires far less knowledge and practice 
than any other style of musical cultivation; and volumes 
might be set down of its true womanly influence when 
held as a talent and a trust. 
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THE ADMIRAL’S OPINION. 


We most heartily commend, to every young girl who 
delights in our pages, Mrs. Sewell’s new book, ‘Ivors.” 
It is more of a love-tale than is usual for the author; but 
itis the purest and most exalted love which unites the 
lives and fortunes of man and women. One of the cha- 
racters, a stern, sensible old man, thus sets forth his 
opinion on the choice of a wife: ‘There is no greater 
blunder a man can commit than that of taking a woman 
for a wife in the hope of training her. She may be trained, 
I grant it. God will train her, as he does all of us, by 
trouble and sorrow. But, before the work is done, there 
may be priceless souls, children and servants, injured, pos- 
sib'y even lost for eternity, because she was persuaded to 
take upon herself duties for which she was not fit. 

* * * * * » 7 

‘People can’t try experiments beforehand to see if their 
wives are fit to manage a house, and bring up children; 
but I'll tell you what tl ey can do They can see how the 
woman they are thinking about is doing the duties which 
are set before her. That is God’s way with us. If we do 
one thing well, he sets us upon something higher; if we 
don't, he lets us stand still, and in the end sink lower. A 
good sister and a good daughter is ready to be a good wife, 
though she has never tried the duties of one. But there is 
no taking a leap in virtue. A woman won't be a selfish 
sawney one minute, and a hearty, painstaking mistress 
of a family the next. 

* * * * * * * 

** Trust to love, if you will but remember there's many 
a thing besides poverty which, when it peeps in at the door, 
sends love flying out of the window. Temper, and indo- 
lence, and selfishness, they all work ; and, if it’s a struggle 
between them, as it’s sure to be, if the woman isn’t well 
y, they ‘ll get the victory over 


tutored beforehand, w! 


love.” 


WORK IN THE FLOWER BORDERS FOR MAY. 


Ix recommencing our hints to those who love and culti- 
vate flowers, it is but justice to say that Mrs. Louden is 
our principal authority ; and the times and seasons laid 
down are more especially intended for the latitude in 


which we write. Our Southern friends are in the flush of 


their garden loveliness while our borders are being laid 


out, and our Boston readers have scarcely broken ground. 
This should be borne in mind, and allowed for in follow- 
With us, the tender and half-hardy 


annuals that have been raised in hotbeds may be planted 


ing any suggestions. 


out at this season ; as they are generally considered ready 
for planting when they have got their second pair of 
leaves. If their seeds were put only two or three in each 
pot, the ball of earth should be turned out entire, and 
planted in a little hole made to receive it; but, if more 
than three are in each pot, the earth should be turned out, 
and the seedlings carefully picked out, and replanted in 
little tufts of three or five together, without bruising their 
tender succulent stems, or injuripg their slender roots. 
The zinnias, the purple Jacobzea, the French and African 
marigolds, the purple, yellow, and white everlasting- 
flowers, and most of the China asters, require to be treated 
in this manner. 
sown in the open ground; but they grow stronger and 
flower better when raised in a hotbed ; and this is the case 
also with the Brow pton, Ten-week, and German stocks. 
The very tender annuals, such as balsams, cockscombs, 
and globe amarynths, should be kept in pots, as, when 
planted in the open ground, they are generally devoured 
by snails, or killed by worms getting into their roots. It 


The German asters being hardier may be 
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must not be supposed from this that the worms eat the 
roots, for they do not; but they tear them asunder, and 
break off the spongeous in forcing a passage through the 
mass of earth which forms the ball. All greenhouse 
plants, planted out in the open ground, are liable to this 
kind of injury, but balsams are particularly so; and, if a 
plant fades, or looks sickly without any apparent cause, 
it should be taken up and examined, when it is almost 
certain that the worm will be found at the root. Some 
times picking off the worm, and replanting the balsam in 
but, if the ends of 
Very often 


fresh sandy or peaty soil, may save it ; 
the roots are torn off, the case is hopeless. 
worms get into flower-pots, and, when the plant is turned 
eut of the pot to be examined, the lower part of its mass 
of roots will fall off, the ball having been completely cut 
two by the worms forcing a passage through it. 

The seeds of annual flowers, particularly mignonette 
aid nemophila, may still be sown, the , 
y pressing it with the flat part of the spade, 
The seeds 


ground being made 

ghtly firm by 
er the bottom of the saucer of a flower-pot. 
must then be sown either in a ring or in tufts, and the 
soi! lightly erumbled over them. The seeds should be 
suwn very thin, as they will not come up if one lies on 
another; and they may be slightly pressed into the earth 
after they They 
much soil on them, as they will not come up if they are 


are sown. must not, however, have 
buried too deep. 


STRINGS AND PINS. 


“ THese neceseary toilet appendages,” says Madame de 
Capin, 
life, 
fxir friends when I tell them how to dispense with those 
troublesome and in some cases a appliances. Be- 
nd tearing the fabric, 


**may be reckoned among the plagues of a woman's 


and I am quite sure of enlisting the sympathy of my 


yond pricking, scratching, slipping, « 


I have nothing to say against pins, especially as they 
have of late years been superseded by buttons and hooks 
and eyes; but the strings remain as they were from the 
beginning, and are worn at the present time with as little 
regari to the true end and purpose of dressing as they 
were a thousand years ago. 

** All whoare acquainted with the structure of the human 
body know that one absolute condition of its perfection is 
that all the great organs of life should have perfect free- 
dom of action. The internal viscera are permeated by 
innumerable dacts and vessels, which are charged with 
the various fluids of the body. The whole of them are, 
from their very nature, soft and yielding ; and the least 
pressure upon any of them is at once followed by painful 
results. Hence people who lace their boots tight are trou- 
bied with congested and painful feet in summer, and chil- 
biains in winter. A tight, unyielding garter will spoil the 
most beautiful leg in the world, in the same way as a 
ligature, bound tightly around the finger, will cause pain 
All pressure, therefore, upon 
is attended with bad 


and injury to that member. 
the waist, of an unyielding kind, 
results. 

“T met with a young lady, the other day, who had a 
arge red mark all round the body caused by the petticoat 
ttrings. She wore a light and elegant corset; but the 
pressure of the strings caused this to yield, and hence the 
line of beauty, which is nowhere so well developed as in 
the natural female waist, was destroyed, and the healthful 
action of the bodily function greatly interfered with. And 
why was this? Why, simply because the lady imagined 
thet a small waist was beautiful, and she had nothing but 
strings by which to suspend the under-clothing. I there- 
fore set my wits to work, and have invented a petticoat 


suspender, which will, I trast, supersede all the old 
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methods of fastening that indispensable article of female 
attire.”’ 

We shall give, in our next number, a very plain and 
practical description of this admirable invention, which, 
in these days of crinoline and moreen, may be regarded 
as a public benefit, especially as the warm and languid 
days of the approaching season make the present weight 
of skirts an oppressive burden. 





TO CORRESPONDEN 


We gladly endome the opinion of 

“Mrs. N. B. A.,” to whose address two of our bijou 
needle-cases were recently forwarded. 

“The needles were the greatest possible convenience ; 
for, though we are so near town, I never go in without so 
many small commissions that it is next to impossible to 
remember all; and those at the village stores are short 
and clumsy. I can comprehend the exclamation of a 
friend once staying with me, who said, as she resumed 
g, after a meal: ‘Some one has been using my 
it was forthwith condemned. You could 
detect a meddler with your pen; and a good needle is of as 
much importance to us seamstresses. Besides, these are 
old friends of mine, these ‘ diamond-drilled-eyed’ sixes and 
I remember coming to the rescue of a party of 
one long, busy afternoon. 
and the verdict 


” 


her sewin 


needle!’ And 


sevens. 
ladies in Virginia, with them, 
Their needles were a general complaint ; 
in favor of my treasures was unanimous. 
‘Miss ALBeRTINE W."’—We have sent the materials for 
potichomanie, and add some directions by Mrs. Warren. 
Sevres Green.—Take of best emerald green, in powder, 
two pennyworth, a tube of artist’s flake-white, two or 
three drops of boiled linseed oil, a gill of crystal-varnish ; 
take a stone and muller to grind with, but a palette, or 
plate, and smooth, heavy pebble, or the smooth bottom of 
a smelling-bottle wil! do as well; mix with the green a 
little flake-white, a drop of oil, and a few drops of crystal- 
make it sufficiently work- 
not 


varnish; grind it well together ; 
able with If the green separates, it 
sufficient white in it. It must be used much thicker than 
house paint ; and, for the method of putting on, refer to 
Mrs. Warren’s Potichomanie Book. 

Blue Paint.—Use smalt, cobalt, or ultramarine, work- 
ing in flake-white in all cases, as it gives body. 

Nankeen.—Powder ochre and flake white, a little chrome 
for a yellow tinge, vermilion or orange lead for redder 
tint. 

Pink Rose du Barry.—Get a half pound of ready mixed 
(but very thickly mixed) white paint from an oilman’s; 
grind in sufficient carmine till of a bright tint; thin with 


varnish. has 


varnish. 

Sea Green.—Emerald green, yellow ochre, very little 
vegetable black, and flake-white, well mixed, till of a pale 
sea green, for Chinese vases. 

“ CLaRENCcE.”—Though we are a Lady’s Book, we shall 
be happy to serve you. ‘‘ Frank Forester’’ is the best au- 
thority in field sports. We recommend “ Duyckinck’s 
Encyclopedia” as the most complete collection both as to 
biographical facts and critical opinions. The price is $7. 

‘Mrs. Lewis,”’ of Carbondale, wishes an opinion in a 
very different department of literature—children’s toy- 
books. Francis publishes the best ‘‘ MotherGoose.”’ It is 
as difficult to find a good edition of this nursery classic as 
it is to get the right Shakspeare. In some of the others, 
objectionable words and phrases are introduced. Mrs. 
Follen’s “ Little Songs,” published in Boston, ere better 
still; they have as delightful a jingle, and much better 
sense and language. We regard it as the best toy-book on 
the list. No child can withstand the fascination of the 
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“Three little kittens who lost their mittens’ and pie into 
the bargain; or, little Walter's ride, ‘‘where he gets a 
piece of bread, and puts his little cap on his head, head, 
head.” 

**Mrs. L. 8. B.’""—We have no pretensions to being a 
medical journal ; but we have seen both remedies, espe- 
cially the belladonna, used to advantage. 

“ ADELAIDE L.”—We have an article on Aquariums in 
preparation, which will give you every information. 

“Miss P.,”’ of Westchester County.—We send you 
“Tvors”’ in addition to the volumes ordered. Miss Sewell 
is never sentimental or over romantic. Good sense, sound 
judgment, and correct -religious feeling characterize all 
she writes. 











Fashions. 
NOTICE 26 Sant SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed eaxpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may oecur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
pvern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
sack, When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
onsidered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MAY. 


Fig. 1.—Evening-dress for a bridal reception, or the 
jprings. The dress is of plain white glacé, covered by a 
robe of lace, with four delicately wrought flounces, under 
each a volante of plain rose-colored thulle is placed, which 
brings out the pattern of the lace with a distinct and ex- 
cellent effect. The corsage has a fichu berthé, crossing in 
front; sleeves of the same lace, falling to the elbow; bou- 
quet de corsage of black roses; the same in the hair, with 
thin foliage. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress suited to half mourning. Robe 
of lavender silk, which is figured by rather large dots 
The skirt is covered to the waist by narrow flounces, 
pricked and edged with narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Berthé to correspond, fastened by a bow and lappels of 
black velvet, mixed with the silk. Cache peigné, or head- 
dress, for the back of the hair, of lilies in lavender crape, 
and black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for a morning-reception, or concert mati- 
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née. Robe of elaborately wrought Organdy ; the skirt in 
three deep flounces; while the fall of the basque has tho 
effect ofa fourth. The sleeves in three puffs, separated by 
a quilling of Pomona green ribbon, as are the bretelles, 
which terminates in a sash bow and ends. Bonnet of white 
crape and blende, with green ruches to correspond. 

Child's dress of white cashmere, with double skirt and 
sleeves, edged with a triple row of velvet ribbon. 


PLATE OF LINGERIE. 
(See blue plate in front.) 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Two styles of spring bonnets. The first 
is of Leghorn, with a trimming of lace, ribbon, and braid ; 
the second of silk, blonde, and narrow satin ribbon, diced 
across the lappel. 

Fig. 3.—Invalid’s cap of spotted muslin, trimmed with 
broad blue ribbon and loops of narrow velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Elegant breakfast-cap of Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 5.—Less expensive breakfast-cap of narrow lace, 
passing between slight puffs of muslin. Fuli bows and 
strings of ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Dress-cap, for a lady of middle age. The founda- 
tion is Brussels net, with a lappel placed across the back 
of the crown, and fastened slightly on each side by loops 
of ribbon, the same used in the bars, which cross it. 

In the above ladies will understand that it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that the trimming should be blue. They 
can try the effect of any color. We merely give the idea 


MORNING DRESS, OR ROBE DE 


(See engraving, page 387.) 


CHAMBRE. 


Tris is intended for a bride, a fashionable hostess receiv- 
ing morning calls, or for a watering-place later in the sea- 
son. It is a soft dove-colored challie, or cashmere, the 
skirt full, and falling over the front breadth with a row of 
braid applique, and an edge of shallow embroidered scal- 
lops. Flounces, with the sametrimming, form the tablier 
The basque is deep and ficunced to correspond, as are the 
sleeves ; the fulness of the basque is confined at the waist 
by a broad sash of richly plaided ribbon, tied in a bow a 
little to the left. A slight Honiton cap, with ribbons, com- 
pletes this extremely graceful costume. 





DESCRIPTION OF SPRING MANTLES. 


(See front of Book.) 


The Aleamena.—Scarf of muslin, for light summer wear 
It is surrounded by a scalloped edge, embroidered in rows 
of round polka dots; two full volantes, or flounces are 
edged with the same. 

The Hippolita. —Scarf-shaped mantle in black moire 
antique. It has a single deep flounce of the same set on in 
square hollow plaits; trimming of richly embossed velvet 
ribbon, edged on the flounce by a single row of lace, a 
moderate width. 

The Imogen.—Mantle of plain black silk, more elabo- 
rate than the preceding in design and ornament. It is also 
intended to come higher upon the shoulders, and fits the 
figure more closely. The flounces are cut into deep points, 
edged with narrow passementerie, the lower one has a 
fringe of moderate width in addition; a row of the same 
marks the slope of the waist. The front has a diced nar- 
row velvet ribbon edged on both sides with a narrow pas- 
sementerie. 

The Belvidera.—Lace scarf, tending to a shawl shape. 
The foundation is net, with a heavy pattern of Greek ap- 
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plique running through the centre; the same on the very 
full founce, which bas an edge of lace, a fine dotted pat- 
tern. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


To redeem our promise of describing some of the lighter 
mantles for summer wear, now in season for our Southern 
readers, and coming into use with us early next month, 
we must once more have recourse to Bredie’s manufactures 
and importations. When we have catalogued those to be 
found 
amount of useful information that they would glean in 


in his establishment, our readers have the same 
going about to the different celebrated names in the busi- 
ness to which Mr. Brodie has limited his versatile taste 
and talent. The general tone, so to speak, as to color, 
ete., pervades the mantles of every house each season, 
Evans, Levy, Bulpin, Kearn, Stewart, and many others 
we could mention, oder much the same materials; but the 
is in their combination. It is this which we 
and style is the essential characteristic of la 


For instance, in de- 


difference 
call style ; 
mode, which constitutes fashion. 
scribing two bonnets, we might say they were both of 
blue velvet, blonde, and satin, with plumes; yet the shape 
and the trimming might differ so that you would never 
recognize them as belonging to the same era. 

For bridal wear, there are new styles of those pure white 
mantles known as the ‘‘snowdrop’ other fanciful 
titles. They might be called “‘callas,” this year, so pure 


and graceful are they. 


and 


The embroidery is itself close and 
heavy ; but the designs are light, and, as a general thing, 
less showy than heretofore. The fringe has a mixture of 
chenille to correspond with the same material introduced 
in the embroidery. It is in itself deep and rich; and 
oftentimes the heading is still more elegant in its effect. 
They range in price from twenty-five to a hundred dollars. 

Lace mantles for the summer months are now fully es- 
tablished in favor, from the volante, in plain black net, 
with velvet or gauze ribbon applications, to the most 
costly chantillies, at three hundred dollars for a single 
As the principal medium, British chantillies are 
They are more desirable, 


scarf. 
decidedly the most popular. 
than at any previous year, for the elegance of their shapes, 
itself. 
a large lace manu- 


and the designs wrought upon the lace Our readers 
may not be aware that Mr. Brodie has 
factory on the other side of the water; and, as he is him- 
self a designer of equal taste and skill, purchasers in this 
A part of 
every year is devoted by him to personal oversight of this 


department have these combined advantages. 


most delicate of all manufactures. 

As we have before said, every lady needs some drapery, 
however slight, on the promenade, or in paying visits, to 
break or soften the outline of the figure. Our southwest- 
ern friends are more inclined to violate this principle of 
good taste than any others of our countrywomen. 

The lighter silks and robes destined for summer wear 
are now purchased and made up. In glacé silks, the 
dominant colors are the same that we have ebronicled for 
several years past, the more delicate and spring-like shades 
combined with white, or some neutral tint, but in narrow 
stripes crossing the breadth rather than running horizon- 
tally, though those have some new styles, and are never 
wholly discarded. Again, we have fine plaids and checks, 
chinée, or shot, with different shades 
tern in nearly all the glacés or summer silks of the pre- 


The figure or pat- 


sent season is in this style, and the flounces of plain- 
tinted robes. Again, we have, instead of the plain silks 


with pattern flounces, the checks and stripes on the ground, 
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extremely fine and delicate, with the figure running 
through the flounce in brighter, and perhaps contrasting 
shades. In barége, and all the lighter tissues, which are 
called by so many fanciful names, the chief novelty is a 
woven fringe, edging the pattern of the flounce, of the 
darkest or most striking hue, employed ; as a robe of pale 
stone-color, the flounces of blue, delicate rose-color and 
Pomona green. The fringe would be the prevailing shade 
of blue. Some of the silks also have this distinction. 

In the new trimmings—for the materials we have men- 
tioned plain sewing-silk—fringe takes a prominent place. 
For the heavier silks, a heading of velvet lozenges, or a 
ruche of satin quillings, is often introduced. Quillings of 
satin ribbons, of entirely new styles, will be much em- 
ployed on lighter fabrics. Broad velvet ribbons have been 
introduced rather late for the present season, but all ready 
for fall purchasers. It has the effect of the narrow velvet 
lozenges, or dice, used on bonnets, and to some extent as 
dress They are either in 


squares or diamonds, and in some instances are fastened 


trimming, the past winter. 


at the corners of each of the small checks thus formed by 
tiny straw velvet or satin buttons. Drop and ball fringe 
is also in use. To give some idea of the style of making 
up, we will describe one or two made to fill a fashionable 
order. The first is of bright green silk glacé with white. 
Up each side of the skirt there isa trimming formed of 
stripes of very narrow black velvet crossing each other so 
as to leave small lozenge-shaped spaces between them. 
This trimming at the edge of the skirt is about six or seven 
inches in width ; and it gradually becomes narrower as it 
ascends to the waist. The corsage has a basque edged 
round with black velvet trimming, similar to that which 
ornaments the skirt; and the same trimming is placed on 
the corsage in the form of bretelles. The 
three frills trimmed in a corresponding manner. 
dress of checkered silk, the color being pink, green, and 
white in large checkers, over which are narrow black 


sleeves have 


Another 


lines woven in relief, and sufficiently close together to 
This dress is trimmed with one very 
The flounce is finished 


form small checkers. 
deep flounce set on in fluted plaits. 
at the edge merely with a plain hem, and is headed with a 
ruche of silk. 

A dress of this description of silk, which has just been 
made up, has three broad tucks on the skirt, each tuck 
being nearly a quarter of a yard deep. The interval left 
between the tucks is about an {nch and a half. The cor- 
sage, high, and without a basque, is trimmed in front 
with folds of the same silk as that composing the dress. 
These folds are bordered by six rows of very narrow black 
velvet; and quite at the edge are two rows of narrow silk 
fringe of a color corresponding with the dress. The front 
of the corsage is closed by buttons. Dresses of plain 
black or steel-color silk are very generally adopted in 
street costume. Many of these dresses are made with 
one broad flounce, covering about two-thirds of the skirt, 
the flounce being finished at the edge simply by a very 
broad hem. In lieu of a basque, a fall or frill of the silk, 
edged with a plain hem, is set in at the waist; and the 
sleeves are trimmed with three frills. The corsage is fast- 
ened by a row of buttons formed of pink coral, malachite, 
or black enamel, encircled by a narrow rim of gold. The 
collars and under-sleeves most suitable for dresses of the 
style just mentioned are those of worked muslin with Va- 
Jenciennes insertion, or they may consist entirely of Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

In our next, unless prevented by lack of space, we shall 
give the article on second mourning, which, our corre- 
spondents remind us, was promised early in the season 

F asilion. 
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THE VITTORIA. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vouer, from actual 


articles of costume. } 


Amone a great variety of Laces, the one we have chosen for illustration is prominent for beauty and novelty. It 
is a talma with a berthé, which is divided in the middle of the back, forming a A shaped opening, the top of which 


is graced by a flat bow with floating ends, or tabs. The entirearticle is black Chantilly lace. 


It is impossible to illustrate all the varied styles of talmas, mantillas, shawls, &c., of laces of different characters 
which are worn this season; but the above will serve asa slight hint of the beauty which this style of toilet pos- 


sesses. 
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AND 


FLOWER-POT IN BEADS 


BERLIN WOOL. 


ORNAMENTAL 


(See description. ) 
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|| FULL-SIZED PATTERN FOR SIDE OF FLOWER-POT STAND. | 


























PATCHWORK. 
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FULL-SIZED PATTERN FOR BORDER OF FLOWER-POT STAND. 
(See page 484.) 
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EMBROIDERY. 


FOR THE SLEEVES OF A MORNING-DRESS, 
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CROCHET PATTERN FOR A PURSE. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A MUSLIN TOILET CUSHION. 

















INFANT'S SHOE, 
IN ONE PIECE 















































COMIC ALPHABET. 


























